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THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. —No. I. 


INTERESTING as everything which relates to the pure and apostolic 
branch of Christ’s Church yet existing in Scotland has been, ever since 
it pleased God to relieve her from the condition of direct legal perse- 
cution, to which she was subjected in consequence of her attachment 
to the house of Stuart, she has of late, not only on the north, but on 
the south of the Tweed, become still more an object of public curiosity, 
because of the internal dissensions by which her ancient rival, the 
Kirk, has been made to totter to its base. In a few articles, therefore, 
we propose to direct the attention of our English readers to some points 
in the history and state of our Scottish sister; and we think that we 
cannot better commence the fulfilment of our purpose, than by some 
remarks on the position occupied by her between the two important 
eras of the Restoration and the Revolution. 

Throughout the whole compass of British history, there is, perhaps, 
no error which has more completely identified itself with the public 
mind of the nineteenth century, than that which represents the downfal 
of the church of God in Scotland, at the Revolution, as the national 
establishment of the country, and the elevation of presbyterian dissent 
in her stead, to have been the result of a general, if not almost uni- 
versal, feeling on the part of the Scottish nation of abhorrence towards 
her, and of an equally powerful, but opposite one, as respects the Ge- 
nevan system of parity in church government. In order to account 
for the widely extended prevalence of this error—an error, the mag- 
nitude and importance of which we shall have occasion, in the course — 
of our observations, to demonstrate—it must be remembered, that since 
the Revolution the pen of history, as far as Scottish ecclesiastical affairs 
are concerned, has been almost invariably guided by Scottish presby- 
terian hands; that a leading principle of the Wodrows, and others, 
who have chronicled the events of the disastrous reigns of the second 
Charles and his popish successor, was acknowledgedly, while so doing, 
to “leave out everything which was merely circumstantial,” only re- 
taining what they were pleased to deem “ necessary for illustrating the 
matter,” or for aggravating the crimes of their enemies; and that such 
of the adherents of the fallen hierarchy as might have been disposed 
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to state facts in a different manner from that in which they had been 
stated by their triumphant opponents, were effectually debarred from 
expressing their sentiments in relation to them by a rigorously enforced 
enactment, that no person should presume “ to print any reasons, pro 
or con., respecting the kirk of Scotland, or God’s cause in hand, without 
warrant from the clerk of the General Assembly” of that kirk itself! 
There can be little doubt that, secretly biased as Charles the Second’s 
mind was in favour of the doctrines of the church of Rome, it was to 
him, as far as he was personally concerned, a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether Episcopacy or Presbytery should, at the Restoration, 
be constituted in Scotland the authorized and endowed guardian of 
the national religion and national morals. Independent, however, of 
the circumstance that the re-establishment of the church in England 
might naturally be supposed to be followed by a similar re-establish- 
ment of her in the northern part of Great Britain, the Scottish presby- 
terians themselves, with the exception of that part of them which was 
afterwards known asthe “ wild men” and the “ hill folk,” seem to have 
been actuated by no insuperable spirit of hostility to the accomplish- 
ment of such an object. On the contrary, while at Breda, in Holland, 
Charles had received a deputation of their body sent to inform him of 
the interest which the latter took in his welfare, and whose language to 
him was, “ that they were happy to hear of his Majesty’s constancy in 
the protestant religion ; that for themselves, they were no enemies to a 
moderate episcopacy ; and that they only desired not to be pressed with 
such things in God's worship as by many were reckoned indifferent, 
and by tender consciences unlawful.” That these sentiments were 
not simply the emanation of the leaders, or of the better educated 
and more influential presbyterians, but were also shared by a large 
majority of the Scottish nation, we have the unequivocal and deci- 
sively expressed testimony of one of the most learned and able mi- 
nisters of the kirk of that period, Robert Douglas of Kirkcaldy, in Fife, 
who declares, that “ the generality of this new upstart generation have 
no love to presbyterial government, but are wearied of that yoke, feeding 
themselves with the fancy of episcopacy, or moderate episcopacy.” 
Well, indeed, might the generation of Scotsmen who lived at the close 
of the Grand Rebellion be wearied of the yoke of presbyterial strife, 
confusion, and anarchy,—of a yoke which, almost coeval with the 
arrival of Andrew Melville, its originator, from Geneva, in July, 
1574, had oppressed every healthful impulse of the social system, and, 
after giving new life to the decaying embers of fanatical rage, been the 
means of convulsing, and deluging with blood, two kingdoms from one 
end to the other, 

It is well known that when, during the distractions of the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, the apostolic succession of the Christian 
priesthood had been entirely lost sight of in Scotland, that succession 
was renewed from England ky the consecration, in the chapel of 
London House, on the 21st of October, 1610, and through the medium 
of the Bishops of London, Ely, and Bath, of four Scottish titular cler- 
gymen to the episcopal office. On the present occasion, a similar 
event took place. Since the expulsion of the Scottish prelates by the 
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rebel Assembly of Glasgow, in 1638, all these prelates had died, with 
the exception of one. A royal mandate was therefore issued to the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, who, aided by some of their 
brethren, on the 15th of December, 1661, in the abbey church of 
Westminster, first ordained as deacons and priests, and then elevated 
to the episcopate, Sharp, Fairfowl, Hamilton, and Leighton. These 
four newly made prelates were respectively appointed over the dioceses 
of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Galloway, and Dunblane; and by them 
the sees of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Brechin, Argyle, Ross, Caithness, 
Dunkeld, Moray, Orkney, and the Isles, were also filled. The persons 
to whom these latter bishoprics were assigned were, Doctors Wishart, 
Mitchel, Strachan, Fletcher, Paterson, Forbes, Haliburton, Mackenzie, 
Sydserf, and Wallace. 

That the re-establishment of episcopacy on the northern side of the 

river Tweed by Charles the Second, after his return from exile, was 
not the consequence of a mere regard on his part to the wishes of a 
comparatively small section of his Scottish subjects, but, on the con- 
trary, an act in entire unison with the feelings of the great body of the 
nation, is, we think, indisputable, even were we to search for no other 
evidence on the subject than that to which we have already referred, 
while quoting the words of one of the most eminent of the presbyterian 
leaders. In addition, however, to the testimony so supplied, we may 
remark, that previous to the issuing of the royal mandate for the con- 
secration of the new bishops at Westminster, the king had received 
petitions from large numbers of the presbyterian ministers then in pos- 
session of the Scottish ecclesiastical benefices, requesting him, in direct 
terms, to restore among them the episcopal form of church government. 
Among others, the synod of Aberdeen drew up, and conveyed to the 
king, the commissioner, and the parliament, a humble address, in 
which, after deploring the fearful condition of things in Scotland during 
the continuance of the civil wars, so lately at an end, the following 
striking passage occurs :—* And since it hath pleased the king’s ma- 
jesty and his high court of parliament, because of the overreaching of 
many ministers in Scotland, and their outstretching of presbyterial govern- 
ment into civil concernments, to take away and rescind all laws and 
acts whereby the government of this church had any civil authority ; 
may it therefore please the commissioner’s grace, and the high court of 
parliament, to join with us, in this our earnest petition, and to transmit 
the same to his sacred majesty, that he will allow us to be still under 
his protection, and that he may be pleased, in his wisdom and good- 
ness, to settle the government of this rent church according to the word of 
God, and THE PRACTICE OF THE ANCIENT PRIMITIVE CHURCH, in such 
a way as may be most consistent with royal authority, and may conduce 
most for godliness, unity, peace, and order, and for a learned, godly, 
peaceable, and loyal ministry, that shall be capable and willing to pre- 
serve the peace of the three nations.” 

Among the many remarkable occurrences connected with the his- 
tory of Scottish ecclesiastical affairs during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, perhaps there is no one more worthy of record than 

that which is embraced in the fact that when the plan for re-establishing 
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episcopacy in Scotland was formally discussed at Whitehall, the only 
dissentient voice present was that of the Earl of Lauderdale, who 
afterwards, in his capacity of a member of the Scottish privy council, 
considered it necessary to execute, with such unmingled severity, the 
laws against the insurgents of Aird’s Moss, Pentland Hills, Bothwell 
Bridge, and Rullion Green. This nobleman had been at one time a 
rigid presbyterian, and he still remained a violent and bitter enemy 
of the highest order of the Christian priesthood. Douglas of Kirk- 
caldy, and Sharp, the future primate, already nominated to a royal 
chaplaincy and a professorship at St. Andrew’s, together with the Karls 
of Rothes and Glencairn, had been summoned by Charles to London, 
to give their opinion as to the state of religious matters in Scotland. 
Age and ill health having incapacitated Douglas from obeying this 
summons, Sharp alone, as an ecclesiastic, made his appearance at 
Whitehall. On the breaking up of the council which resolved on the 
restoration, in Scotland, of “the government of the church by arch- 
bishops and bishops, as it stood settled in the year 1637,” it is said 
that, while walking with the Earl of Stirling, the latter was met by 
Lauderdale, who suddenly accosted him with, “ Mr. Sharp, bishops 
you are to have in Scotland. You are to be archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s ; but whoever shall be the man, by God, I will smite him and 
his order under the fifth rib.” Inno other way could his lordship have 
better fulfilled his threat than by, ut a subsequent period, inflicting on 
his fellow presbyterians the pains and penalties of treason, and by then 
representing these pains and penalties as the result of episcopal in- 
trigue. 

By those historians who have unhesitatingly adopted the senti- 
ments and language of the religious party whose cause triumphed in 
the downfall of the ancient hierarchy at the Revolution, the episcopacy 
finally established in Scotland in 1662, and framed on the model of that 
which “stood settled in the year 1637,” has been studiously described 
as, when compared with that at the same time existing in England, 
one of the most superstitious, the most galling, and the most intoler- 
able kind. Whether such be the character which ought to be attached 
to it, or whether, on the other hand, the wit of man could have devised 
a form of episcopal church government, in which the essentials of 
episcopacy were to be preserved at all, less burdensome to the con- 
sciences of those under it, or more mild and tolerant in its general 
sway, we think we may safely leave to the decision of the readers of 
these pages, after we have presented them with a few of the most 
prominent features of which the Scottish episcopacy of the Restora- 
tion was composed, 

Wearied and disgusted with the turmoil, the bloodshed, and the 
anarchical despotism which, for twenty-four years, had prevailed in 
every quarter of their native land, the more sober presbyterians were 
glad to avail themselves of the opportunity now offered them of 
burying in oblivion all past animosities between them and the epis- 
copal portion of their countrymen, by attending worship, and by par- 
taking of the other ordinances of religion in their parish churches, at 

the hands of the established clergy. Indeed, we can hardly see how, 
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on the supposition that they were men of any religious principle 
whatever, and bearing in mind their declaration to Charles at Breda, 
“that they were no enemies to a moderate episcopacy, and only de- 
sired not to be pressed with such things in God's worship as by many 
were reckoned indifferent,’ they could do otherwise; for, in reality, 
the episcopacy so recently enacted was one which bore, in its out- 
ward appearance, as close a resemblance to presbytery as it was pos- 
sible for an episcopacy to do. In faith, in discipline, and in the 
manner of performing divine service, the most bigoted presbyterian of 
Cromwell’s Protectorship might have almost recognised it for his own, 

After the abolition of the Pope's authority in Scotland, Knox and 
his fellow reformers had compiled a Confession of Faith, which, in 
1567, was ratified by an act of parliament as the future standard of 
the doctrines of the national Scottish church. Till very lately, when 
the Westminster Confession had usurped its place among the presby- 
terians, this formula had been reckoned of equal authority by either 
party. Laud’s unfortunate attempt, in 1637, to introduce a liturgy 
into Scotland, was not, at the period of the Restoration, repeated ; and 
the consequence was, that in the established church the conducting of 
public worship was left, after the presbyterian fashion, almost entirely 
to the discretion of the officiating minister. Some of the clergy used 
set forms, drawn up for the especial use of their own congregations, 
by themselves; but a majority of them trusted chiefly, in their gui- 
dance of the devotions of their flocks, and while addressing the Al- 
mighty, to their own powers of extemporaneous utterance. The 
Lord’s Prayer, it may be remarked, and the doxology, were not 
abandoned. In the administration of the two sacraments, the manner 
was decidedly presbyterian—that is, there was neither kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, nor the sign of the cross in baptism. If, as regards the 
latter, there was any difference of administration between the two 
parties worth mentioning, it consisted in the fact, that while the epis- 
copal clergy demanded of the parents or sponsors of the child the 
Apostles’ Creed, as a directory for the religious education of the latter, 
the presbyterian ministers preferred the dogmas of the Westminster 
Confession, and, in some instances, those of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

So little did the discipline of the Scottish episcopal church, as estab- 
lished by Charles the Second, differ from that of a pure presbyterian 
model, that, to a casual observer, it might have almost appeared to be 
identical with it. As is the case in the kirk at the present day, each 
parochial minister had his session, composed of lay elders; the pres- 
bytery of the bounds met at stated times, under the presidentship of a 
moderator ; and it was only when a synod of the whole diocese took 
place, with the bishop, or some one appointed by him, at its head, or 
when the word archbishop was mentioned, that even the mildest fea- 
tures of an episcopacy appeared. Had the king found it necessary or 
expedient to gather together the whole church for deliberation, as @ 
national body, such an assemblage might have been accomplished on 
perfectly indifferent grounds, either under the name of a Convocation, 
or under that of a General Assembly. | 
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As with the puritans in England, so with the Scottish presbyterians, 
the surplice, and the name of altar, as applied to the communion 
table, had, since the days of Andrew Melville, been objects of great 
abhorrence. In order that no possible offence might be given on this 
head, both of these stumbling-blocks were taken away. Sometimes 
the communion table was placed in one part of the parish church, and 
sometimes in another; chancels there were none, either in name or in 
reality ; and even the employment of bells, for the assembling of the 
parishioners to public worship, was dispensed with, because, in presby- 
terian eyes, a mark of vain and supererogative superstition. The only 
robe of office in which the episcopal clergy performed their functions 
was a black gown, pretty similar to, if not sometimes one and the same 
with, the Genevan cloak, which has been always considered as one of 
the peculiar badges of the ministers of the kirk. 

It has been well remarked by the present Lord Bishop of Glasgow, 
in his excellent and judicious History of the Church in Scotland, that 
‘as no just offence could be taken” by the presbyterians, supposing them 
sincere in their declaration that they were no enemies to a moderate 
episcopacy,’ at the doctrine or worship of the episcopal church, so 
neither could any objection be urged by them against the amount or dis- 
tribution of its ecclesiastical revenue.”* Even in that age, when the 
value of money was certainly much greater than it is at present, 
£1000 a year could hardly, with even the most seeming share of 
reason, be considered too much for the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, as 
Primate of Scotland; the incomes of the bishops were, in some cases, 
as low as £300, while those of the wealthiest did not exceed £500 per 
annum ; and if we descend to the inferior clergy, we shall find that 
the means supplied to them for the purpose of procuring the necessa- 
ries of life, of providing for and educating their families, and of main- 
taining, with decency and decorum, their proper station in society, 
varied only from an annual stipend of twenty, to one of a hundred 
pounds. 

What the sentiments of the nonconformists of England were, on the 
subject of the nature and reasonableness of the episcopacy established 
in Scotland at the Restoration, may be gathered from the well-known 
exclamation of Calamy, who, when informed of the easy terms on 
which even the most unbending presbyterian might hold communion 
with it, said, “ What would our brethren in Scotland be at? Would 
to God we had these offers !”’ 

The reader is already aware that, at the meeting of the privy 
council at Whitehall, at which it was resolved that the church should 
be raised to her ancient place, as the Scottish ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, the Karl of Lauderdale was the only person whose sentiments 
were hostile to such an arrangement. It is a circumstance equally 
worthy of observation, that when the act was passed in the Scottish 
parliament, by which the episcopal form of church government was 
restored, only one person was found to oppose it. Taken in connexion 
with the language to which we have adverted, as that of Douglas, one 
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of the leaders of the presbyterian party, it is scarcely possible for the 
most incredulous individual to doubt that episcopacy, at the Restora- 
tion, so far from being hostile to the feelings and good wishes of the 
nation at large, was precisely the reverse. While, however, such was 
the case, it is equally certain that there existed, in some parts of Scot- 
land, a zealous and indefatigable portion of the old adherents to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, who were anything but satisfied with the 
new condition of things. At the period of which we are writing, the 
presbyterians were divided into two parties,—the Resolutioners and 
the Remonstrants. Of these, the former were the moderate, and 
more sober advocates of the Genevan system; while the latter com- 
prised within their number the men whose political and religious tenets 
were utterly incompatible with the very existence of all civil govern- 
ment whatever. ‘To the Resolutioners, both Douglas of Kirkcaldy, 
and Sharp, afterwards the celebrated Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, be- 
longed. No sooner had episcopacy, as the established form of church 
government, assumed a definite shape, than the fury of the Remon- 
strants was let loose against it; and not only were the bishops and 
episcopal clergy reviled by them, in terms the most unmeasured, as 
the spawn of Antichrist, and the offspring of hell, but the Resolu- 
tioners also came in for a share of their abuse. Such of the ministers 
of the latter as, under the favour of an indulgence which the king had 
seen fit to issue, had consented to hold parochial charges, were, by 
them, in contradistinction to the “bishop's curates,” stigmatized as the 
“king’s curates ;” and every expedient which malignity themost in- 
genious could resort to, was employed for the purpose of rendering 
them odious to the people. 

By presbyterian writers, and, as a matter of course, by those histo- 
rians whose materials for elucidating the transactions of Charles the 
Second’s reign have been derived from this source, the personal cha- 
racters of the first prelates appointed to fill the Scottish sees at the 
termination of the Great Rebellion has been attacked with a degree of 
rancour and hatred for which it is difficult to account, even on the 
ordinary principles of party warfare. Not satisfied with laying to 
their charge the common failings of human nature, the writers of 
whom we speak have described them as individuals worldly minded, 
proud, and ambitious, above the usual run of mortals; and, indeed, 
as respects Sharp, there is hardly a crime known in the calendar of 
guilt of which he has not, by one or other of them, been accused. 
Even the prejudiced and partial Burnet, however, who was personally 
acquainted with each of them, and who seldom loses an opportunity 
of traducing them where it was by any means in his power to do so, 
is compelled to acknowledge that he had “ observed among them as 
great and exemplary things as are to be met with in all ecclesiastical 
history.” To this testimony of the chronicler of his Own Times, in 
their favour, we would, moreover, do well to add the circumstance, 
that if there was one fault which could, with truth, and more pecu- 
liarly than any other, be adduced against the covenanting zealots 
of the seventeenth century, it was that of a tendency to slander, and 
to the propagation of unfounded calumnies, as regards their enemies, 
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of the most atrocious aud the most glaring description. According to 
them, one bishop was an habitual sabbath-breaker, another was a 
drunkard, a third was a profane swearer, and a fourth had been guilty 
of murder and incest! Such were the reckless assertions in relation 
to the Scottish prelates, made by the covenanting fanatics. Nor 
need we be in the slightest degree surprised at the atrocity of such 
unqualified and promiscuous accusations as they applied to the heads 
of the restored hierarchy, when we know that language of a similar 
kind had been used by each of the two presbyterian parties of Resolu- 
tioners and Remonstrants during the prevalence of the civil wars, 
with respect to one another. 

The persons to whom the chief control of Scottish affuirs—eccle- 
siastical as well as civil—was at this time committed, were Middleton, 
Lauderdale, and Rothes. There can be little doubt that, whatever 
may have been the falsehood of the covenanters’ charges against others, 
these men were indeed persons of the most intemperate and profligate 
lives. “They were,” says Burnet, “ so openly impious and vicious, that it 
did cast a reproach on everything relating to religion to see it managed 
by such instruments.’ In the enactments issued by them, they had 
as little regard for the welfare of the church as for the personal secu- 
rity of the subject ; and to their ill-timed, and, it is to be feared, in 
some cases, intentionally unprincipled connexion, in their official edicts, 
of the name of the church with the prosecution of their own arbitrary 
and tyrannical schemes, are we to attribute, in a great measure, the 
perpetuation of those feelings of religious animosity, between the 
members of the established church and the covenanters, the result of 


which, as we shall hereafter see, has, in the annals of Scotland, been 
written in letters of blood. 


REFLECTIONS ON RUINS. 


* The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Wuy does everybody go to see a ruin? It is not one person or an- 
other; the taste is almost, perhaps quite, universal, which places a 
ruined castle or abbey at the head of the lions of a neighbourhood. 
To visit them, parties are formed who pay their annual visits to the 
same spot. ‘To these relics of a former age the solitary wanderer 
bends his steps; and, single or in company, hardly a man exists who 
has not found himself in the contemplation of some scenes, whose his- 
tory is not connected with himself or any of his, and belongs to times 
with which he has little to do, which he can only look back upon as 
matters of history, that are but remotely connected in the train of 
events either with himself or the state of society of which he is at 
present a member. 

At any rate, the ruins of a castle or abbey are an object of uni- 
versal attraction; we visit and revisit them, measure and remeasure 
all their dimensions, search into all the holes and corners with which 
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such buildings are so plentifully stored, and which years of neglect 
and decay have abundantly increased. Not content with descriptions, 
we go far out of our way to satisfy ourselves of their accuracy, and 
think no pains too great by which we obtain information on a subject 
so universally interesting. 

There are, indeed, a few persons in this world who prefer the 
neatly-painted and stuccoed front of a modern gentleman’s residence, 
with its well mown lawn niched out with parterres, to any ruin that 
could be offered for their inspection; with such persons we can have 
nothing to do; their dispositions are so different from any of those 
with whom we have ever had to deal, that we are rather disposed to 
regard them as either grossly affected, and talking for the sake of 
making themselves conspicuous by differing from the generality of 
men, or to set them down as mere lusus natura, whose minds and 
opinions are no more to be regarded as models of what a man’s mind 
ought to be, than some hideous dwarf or unsightly giant is to be held 
up as a pattern for the construction of the human body, 

There are many causes that contribute to promote this universal 
taste; some go from mere curiosity, who, being raised but very little 
above the last mentioned class, go to see such sights merely to satisfy 
an inquisitive temper, and return to all purposes as wise as they went, 
and verily we believe not a whit wiser; others, again, visit them for 
fashion’s sake, that they may talk of what they have seen, that when 
the subject is introduced they may not seem ignorant of a general 
topic of conversation ; some, again, make the visiting of such scenes a 
matter of pleasure, who agree to make a pic-nic in some ruin, and go 
there merely for the pleasure of a day’s chatter with their cousins or 
their sweethearts, have an hour or two of wine or flirtation, as it 
happens to be a party of gentlemen or ladies, and wake up the next 
morning with the headache or the heartache, as the case may be, but 
with as much knowledge of the scene they have visited, as much ad- 
vantage gained as if they had never been there. Now we do not 
mean to say that there is not a time for pleasure and innocent recre- 
ation; we would not have people’s mind always on the stretch in the 
pursuit of information; but there is a more worthy object than any 
we have yet mentioned to be gained in witnessing the scenes of by- 
gone glory; and the following thoughts were suggested in a recent 
visit to some of the ruins with which the south-east of England is so 
thickly strewn. There are, indeed, few circumstances in our lives 
which may not teach us something or another, and none surely are 
more likely to be instructive than a visit to the abodes of the great or 
the holy men of former days, and the contemplation of the changes 
which have taken place, whether for better or worse, since the days 
when those houses which are now so fast crumbling to decay, were 
the abode of courtly splendour and military glory, or the more hal- 
lowed precincts of some religious, or, as it would be called in these 
days, superstitious institution. 

Let us turn our attention to scenes of this latter kind, and consider 
the gains and losses which England has derived from the utter demo- 
lition to which they were subjected by what we cannot but think was 
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the hand of barbarous and cruel sacrilege. Who was it built them = 
When were they built? ‘To whom were they dedicated? To what 
purposes were they applied? To these questions, no doubt, we 
should hardly obtain two answers alike. We know that some would 
say that they were built by a superstitious and priest-ridden people, 
in an age of uncommon darkness, and that they were applied only 
to impose upon the laity, and to increase the power and luxuries of 
the priesthood. We do not think this a true, and certainly it is not a 
charitable, account of the origin and use of those religious institutions 
which were once the glory of England, and whose ruins even now 
frown upon a faithless and degenerate age; and by the interest we 
take in their poor remains, and the ornament even their ruined walls 
are to the country, reproach us with the thought of what we might 
have been had the liberality of their founders and benefactors been 
preserved to the church in England. 

Now, when men claim to have certain feelings and thoughts,— 
when their conduct accords with their claims, and especially when 
that conduct implies self-denial and .a resignation of the riches of this 
world, it seems unreasonable not to give them credit for speaking the 
truth; and such were most of those who founded and endowed our 
monastic institutions; but among so many we cannot suppose that all 
were guided by such a holy desire; some were instigated by am- 
bition probably, and a desire to leave their names to posterity ; some 
thought that by giving up a portion of their wealth they could pur- 
chase to themselves that eternal happiness which the violence and 
rapacity of their previous lives seemed little to deserve ; some, in me- 
mory of their friends, for whom they desired to purchase the prayers 
of the church, were drawn into acts of liberality. But even though 
we grant that all were not urged by the same feelings of religion, yet 
in all cases, or at least with very few exceptions, we may see a gleam 
of something better, and allow some justice to those claims of religion 
which all must have professed before they would have put themselves 
out of the way to promote its glory, and increase its means of doing 
good. It is but just, then, to grant that those who thus dedicated 
their wealth to God, were moved to such conduct by feelings of reli- 
gion, sometimes indeed, if men will have it so, of superstition. For 
our own parts we could wish, in this cold calculating age of ours, to 
see a few instances of such superstition, of men who could venture to 
take up His cross—such as Nicholas Ferrer and George Herbert— 
in spite of the opinion of the world. 

It is plain, then, who built them; and they rose in what men call 
the dark ages, whose light still shines before men, in spite of all the 
abuse which is levelled against them by the darkness of the last three 
centuries, which have left behind them a testimony whose very ruins 
will long survive the poor attempts of more modern days. That they 
were dedicated to God, no one can deny; but some will dispute whe- 
ther they were used in his service to whom they were consecrated. 
And now we come to consider a different class of persons. It is hard and 
uncharitable to deny that the founders and benefactors were inspired 
with a holy and religious zeal; but it does not therefore follow that 
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some of those who partook of their liberality might not abuse their 
benefits to their own vices, But where is not that the case? Are 
men so much better now, that they never abuse the liberality of a 
benefactor? And considering the religious state of those who were 
most liberal in their abuse of the monastic institutions, and the tem- 
poral advantages they derived from their ruin, we may surely take 
their account of the religious houses, with a great allowauce for the 
interested motives which prompted their zeal for their destruction. 
Probably, then, though the liberality of the founders was sometimes 
abused, it was much more frequently spent nobly, and worthily of 
both the founders themselves and, what is much more, of that holy 
religion to whose honour and glory those sacred edifices were raised 
and endowed so liberally. 

‘To what purpose were the revenues applied? We need not fear 
to grant that they sometimes fell into the hands of bad men, as what 
does not sometimes, however sacred it may be? But to suppose that 
hundreds of men, who had vowed to devote their lives to God, should 
with one consent unite against him,—that, contrary to the vows they 
had taken, and the professions they had made, they should join in a com- 
mon league to deny and despise all that they had been taught to con- 
sider holy, is not only uncharitable, but absurd. We may therefore, 
notwithstanding all the calumnies of enemies, and the abuse of inter- 
ested opponents, believe that neither the monasteries nor the monks 
were so bad as we are generally taught to think them. 

But supposing, on a fair computation of abuses, say in forty-nine 
cases out of fifty, the revenues of monasteries were spent as they 
ought to be, what were the benefits derived to England from the noble 
institutions, for such they doubtless were, which the liberality of good 
and holy men had raised to the glory of God? In the first place‘ 
among the advantages, it was surely no trifling one to England when 
daily and hourly the priests of her church were offering their praises 
and prayers to God for the prosperity of this church and nation ; 
when each abbey formed a peaceful and verdant oasis ip a world 
which was unhappily too often a scene of violence and rapacity, and 
offered a home to those retiring and gentle spirits who recoiled from 
the discord and disturbance that reigned beyond their hallowed pre- 
cinets; who deemed themselves happier in the pursuit of theological 
study, or engaged in the exercises of the religion of peace and humi- 
lity, than they could have been in vanquishing enemies, or in hurrying 
hundreds of their fellow-creatures to a violent and dreadful death. 
This, surely, is no small thing. We frequently talk of the daily ser- 
vice of our cathedrals, and of the colleges in our Universities; we 
wonder at and admire the few resolute men whose parish churches are 
daily opened for the same purpose ; but compare this state of things 
with that before the destruction of our religious houses, when scarce 
a town or even a village of any importance was not daily, seven times 
a day, resounding with the praises of God, and with prayers for bless 
ings on the church and nation of England. 

Again, the monasteries were the sources from which was derived 
all the learning of the kingdom, not those only who sought the deeper 
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truth of Christianity, and desired to look into the records of former 
days; but to almost every monastery a school was attached, where 
Christian men might learn so much of their faith as was necessary to 
salvation; and to the schools was appointed a master, who was paid 
from the funds of the monastery. Besides this, there was an officer 
appointed, whose office it was to distribute the alms that were always 
to be given at the gate, and to search for those poor and needy per- 
sons whose situation claimed the charity of their brother Christians ; 
and on great days their hospitality was increased into munificence, 
and the whole country round was called upon to commemorate the 
liberality of the founder, and return blessing to God who had put such 
thoughts into the heart of his creatures. And the loss of these advan- 
tages, which disappeared with the monasteries, was felt most severely at 
the time; complaints were made by persons in authority of the loss of 
the monastic schools ; whole villages were depopulated, and their in- 
habitants ruined by the expulsion of those to whom they had been 
accustomed to look for assistance. And nothing can be more painful 


than the description of the sufferings of the people under this severe 
loss.* 





* The following note is from the Life of Bishop Ridley, by his nephew :— 


‘‘The dissolution of monasteries had turned many thousands adrift. Some of 
these, how unworthy soever, were presented by the new lay patrons to benefices, in 
order to save the pensions reserved for them, which filled the cures with ignorant, 
idle, vicious men, who continued arrant papists, notwithstanding their outward con- 
formity. Others bad no pensions paid them, and these lived upon free hooty, and 
occasioned the severe act against vagabonds, which enacted ‘that all who sbould any 
where loiter without work, or without offering themselves to work, three days together, 
should be seized, and whosoever should present them to a justice of peace was to have 
them adjudged to be his slaves for two years,’ The lands granted away from the monas- 
teries were now let at rack rents, which discharged vast numbers of little tenants with 
their families, and turned them unprovided for upon the public ; insomuch that com- 
missions were granted this ensuing year to redress the following grievances: the 
decay of towns, villages, and houses of husbandry, which dropped and run to ruin 
by these means, converting arable into pasture, as the wool was then most beneficial, 
which almost depopulated many places, there being now only a poor shepherd boy 
or two in the room of many families ; the heaping together of farms, which were let 
at rack rents, to the expulsion of the poor farmers, and driving the rich ones upon 
this expedient for selling very dear, holding up their own cattle at a great price, and 
buying up what was offered at less, that they might be masters of the market. Rents 
were raised from forty to a hundred pounds per annum,* farmers decreased above 
two-thirds,f and the prices of things were raised near seventy per cent.} In pre- 
vention of which evils, John Hales, clerk of the Hanaper, brought in three bills this 
session to oblige landlords to rebuild the farm-bouses which they had dropt; 
against regrating victuals ; and, for more plenty of provision, that every man for 
every hundred of sheep above six-score should keep two kine, and for each of those 
kine one calf, and for every two kine above ten one calf. Besides these inconve- 
niences, which grew up alter the demolition of monasteries, the original poor of the 
kingdom, who were formerly maintained by those monasteries, were now deserted, 
although provision bad been made by King Henry that the lords to whom those 
lands were let or sold should keep hospitality, and minister daily alms: yet they 
neglected their duty in this point, and the great men’s neglect to keep hospitality 
was one complaint to be inquired into and redressed by this commission, The 
remedy for this came very late, nothing being done in it till the 5th and 6th of King 
Edward, when they were left to be supported as every parishioner of his charitable 

* Latimer’s Sermons. + Hale’s Charge. 


; Letter from Cambridge. 
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We have hitherto been supposing a very moderate share of advan. 
tage to be derived from such institutes; we have allowed that some of 
the members might be corrupted, and have been supposing that those 
who did their duty, never attempted to go beyond it; that in literally 
fulfilling their founder’s will, they did what was required of them. 
But we must remember that these are men of the middle class; and 
that as we granted that some fell below even this moderate standard, 
we must also allow that some rose far above this mediocrity; and that 
to abbeys and monasteries we are indebted for the greatest lights 
which the mercy of God has ever permitted to shine on the church. 
And while Christianity exists among our people, some surely will ever 
be found to look with grateful eyes on the monasteries, and appre- 
ciate the blessings they have bestowed on England, if it is only for 
the sake of those holy men of old—the fathers, the schoolmen, whose 
writings are the best repository of the evidences of our holy religion, 
and whose lives are well worthy our imitation, to shew how readily 
a mind bent upon the service of God can separate itself from the 
world, and divest itself of all the anxieties with which the man who 
cares for the things of the world is perpetually surrounded. 

And now what have we to compensate for the blessings thus 
wantonly cast away? We often talk very much of the church of 
England, and boast of our purity, and pride ourselves on our esta- 
blishment, and talk of our learning and advancement, our apostolic 
doctrine, and the simplicity of protestant worship, and a great deal 
more to the same purpose ; yet compare some of the particulars of our 
present state with that of other ages, and we shall not gain much 
by the comparison of our weekly service, often to our shame only 
once on the Sunday, the entire omission of all festivals, except in a 
few instances, will look very small by the side of the daily service of 
the monastic institutions. As for education, probably it is more uni- 
versal now than it was in the fifteenth century ; but at the time, the 
loss of the monastic schools was most severely felt; though we may 
question the benefits of proprietary schools and our modern liberal 
universities, which stand very poorly beside the noble system of 
education which the mercy of God has still preserved in our famous 
Universities,* and then wind up our comparison of the sixteenth and 
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devotion would give ; but by the 39th Elizabeth that evil was more effectually ob- 
viated by the parish rates. However, gentlemen’s neglecting the country, not 
keeping open hospitality, racking their tenants, joining farms together, impoverish- 
ing the neighbourhood by the want of their succour and patronage, and leaving the 
turbulence of the people's spirits to work without the awe and restraint of superiors, 
was never remedied in this reign. 

‘*To these vast numbers diverted from their usual manner of support must he 
added many whom the decay of scholars in both universities left a burden upon the 
public. The charity of Londoners had formerly maintained several poor scholars : 
this charity now stopped. ‘The dearness of provisions, and the little encouragement 
left for learning, had so reduced them, that Latimer complains in this vear that there 
were ten thousand fewer scholars at Cambridge than were there twenty years before. 
Here, therefore, was a great army of necessitous persons driven out from any allot- 
ment in the society to shift for themselves.” 


* We ought in justice to mention with gratitude the numerous grammar schools 
in our towns which date from the Reformation. 
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nineteenth centuries by likening the open door of the abbey, and the 
liberal alms that were distributed at its gate, with the dining-hall, as 
they call it, of a union workhouse. 

In the present day we are accustomed to look upon the dark ages, as 
in our ignorance we call them, through a mist of uncatholic feeling, 
which has been placed between us and them, as if we had nothing to 
do with them, and incapacitates the majority from contemplating with 
any degree of fairness the situation in society which was occupied by 
our fathers in the faith. To suppose that it were impossible for the 
monasteries to have continued, and the reformation to have pro- 
ceeded, is surely an error, if we may judge of the colleges in our Uni- 
versities; the abbeys might have followed the stream just as the 
colleges have done, and with them been a blessing on all generations. 
Nor did those who aided in the sin of sacrilege destroy them for the 
cause of religion; they might sometimes make it an excuse, but the 
fact was, that the monasteries opposed the licentious and profligate 
courses of one of the greatest monsters and most ruthless tyrants that 
ever disgraced a throne; and so he exercised his vengeance upon 
them. Added to this, by thus destroying religion in the country, he 
obtained lands and money with which he could reward those who 
would pander to his lust, and flatter his ambition ; and the wealth thus 
iniquitously obtained was spent, not as before, in religious, or, if men 
will have it so, superstitious exercises, but in feeding the extravagance 
of rapacious men, who not only did no good with it, but wasted in 
extravagance and debauchery the money that used to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, teach the ignorant, and maintain a continued circle 
of praise and prayer to God, who had inspired his people with the 
idea of dedicating their wealth to his glory. And what was the re- 
sult? Whole villages were depopulated, fruitful farms and rich fields 
were turned into sheep-walks, property was wasted, poverty increased ; 
and, a few years from the dissolution of the monasteries, recourse was 
obliged to be had to a national act, to supply in some respects the 
munificence of the abbeys, which had done so much to maintain the 
poor in comfort ; and had the religious houses never been destroyed, we 
should never have had poor-rates, nor would the country have been 
disfigured, as it has been in the nineteenth century, by the hideous 
jails for poverty which have been raised under the name of union 
workhouses. Indeed, the munificence of our religious foundations 
would have supplied the place of most of the irregularities which are 
such a stain on our church; we should then have needed no com- 
mittees—no societies—either subject, or not subject to episcopal con- 
trol; the abbeys would have supplied teachers for our schools, and 
missionaries for the heathen, and those, too, much better qualified for 
their offices than ninety-nine out of every hundred that are now ap- 
pointed, at least if we may conjecture from what they did while they 
continued in a flourishing state ; and we can see no reason why we 
should not. 


We repeat, that we can only contemplate the catholic feeling of 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries through a double vail—the Re- 
formation and the Revolution. A few there ever have been who, 
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through rents and slips which themselves have torn, have been able to 
catch a glimpse beyond ; but it isa matter of great doubt whether even 
they have ever been able to appreciate the whole of that catholic feel- 
ing; nor till those vails, for they are certainly two, and those pretty 
thick ones, are taken away—it may be, with no gentle hand—shall we 
be able to comprehend the full beauty of holiness which beamed upon 
the despised and reviled occupants of our religious institutions. We 
do not say that they did not err in some points of doctrine, or doubt 
that the correction of those errors was an inestimable benefit of the 
Reformation ; but while we grant that some alterations were for the 
better, we must say that some were for the worse; and no reflecting 
person can doubt that some things require reformation now as much 
as others did in the sixteenth century ; and as for false doctrine and 
abuses, if any good could be gained by it, and we were allowed to 
colour facts as highly as the opponents of the ancient forms did at the 
Reformation, we could produce a catalogue of errors and abuses that 
would rival even the sins that were ascribed to the monks of old. 

But, more than all this, the abbeys were dedicated to God, and to 
his service and glory; they were, in fact, his lands, given to God, in 
imitation of such holy men as St. Barnabas, by those who had re- 
ceived them from God ; as such they were consecrated to his service ; 
and although he might permit a tyrant to have power over them, and 
wrest them from the hands of his servants, still they could never take 
from God what was his; thongh for a time they might usurp the power 
over them, yet God’s they were, and are, and his they must continue 
to be, in spite of all that man can do or say to the contrary; and 
though for a time the devil may have power to ruin or destroy, yet, 
in his own good time, the Almighty may recall that power, and again 
claim to his own service that which for awhile is lying covered with 
ruin and dilapidation, so that, amid the overthrow to which they are 
subject, it is scarcely possible to discern the fair proportions of their 
ancient beauty. 

Now, this is really a great consideration for the men of this genera- 
tion; and to every thoughtful mind it must be a painful sight to see 
the houses of God in the land thus neglected and ruined, and the 
beautiful buildings which were raised by our forefathers wasted and 
deserted by us their pious and grateful posterity ; or if preserved, the 
ancient abodes of peace and mortification are only to be used as 
scenes of pleasure and thoughtless indulgence, fitted up with lawns and 
tea-gardens, neat on the outside, like the sepulchres among the Jews, 
but neglected, despised, profaned, by an age that cannot appreciate, 
and therefore affects to despise the monuments of England’s ancient 
piety. In wandering among these sacred abodes, did it never occur 
to us.that the dust beneath might be mingled with the crumbling 
bodies of the saints—that the ruined cloister had seen holy men of old 
pursuing, in its sacred recess, the study of religious lore—that the roof- 
less ruined chapel had resounded with the praises of the Most High— 
that here stood the holy altar—there were the seats of the holy priests— 
here had stood long rows of worshippers—there were the seats of the 
choristers :—has all this ever occurred to us in wandering over the 
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consecrated ground? Have we ever figured to ourselves the solemn 
worship as it proceeded, the light shed from hundreds of tapers, the rich 
robes of the officiating priests mingling in perspective with the Gothic 
tracery of the chapel? It will be ‘difficult, perhaps, in these days, to 
realize all this even in our imaginations ; the best representation of it 
may be seen in the evening festival service of some of our college 
chapels, where gas-lights have not yet usurped the place of tapers, 

There stands the holy altar in its carved canopy, its scarlet or purple 
covering ; on either hand a large taper finishes the long perspective of 
lights on each side of the chapel ; the priests in their robes, the doctors 
in scarlet, the masters in crimson, the graduates in law in blue hoods, 

the chaplains and choristers in their surplices; all this may lead us in 
some measure to appreciate the still more beautiful service of former 
days, without subjecting ourselves to the sin of attending the schis- 
matical worship still so beautiful in Romish chapels. 

Such was the beauty of holiness with which our fathers were 
blessed ; and we cannot help sometimes casting a lingering look on the 
days that are past, and breathing a wish that the time may come when 
England again shall behold her ¢ ‘hurch in such splendour. Such regrets 
will pass through our minds when we walk among the ruins of our 
beautiful abbeys, and see the holy places desecrated—when we see the 
stone coffins that once contained the ashes of the saints used for feed- 
ing pigs, and the chapel, as we really saw at Godstowe, fitted as an 
abode for the same interesting animals. Is not this really a painful 
consideration? What is England at the present day ?—one of the 
leading nations of Europe; rich, powerful, possessed of extensive domi- 
nions, educated and daily progressing in knowledge ; her priests are 


5 
of the gentry of the land; her bishops sit among her princes and 


barons. We boast of the purity of our faith—of “the apostolicity of 


our church. We call ourselves a religious nation; we look upon the 
establishment of our church with congratulation, and admire the safety 
and security of our position. And yet, while we think well of our- 
selves, we seem to forget the ruined houses of God that are so nume- 
rous in our land; even when we see them, when we walk among the 
cloisters, or trace the aisles of their ancient chapels, it seems never to 
occur to us that we might be doing a good work, well pleasing to God, 
in restoring to their ancient dignity, the noble edifices which in ages 
past were consecrated to his glory, but have since been desecrated to 
the service of another master,—which, as we will not let them be any 
longer the servants of God, have of course become the servants of 
Mammon,—whose wealth, no longer spent in the service of God, in 
maintaining his worship and feeding his poor, is gone and wasted in 
the pomp and vanity of the world. So much for our established 
church—so much for Kngland, and her piety, and her gratitude—so 
much for the security of her position. “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


R.C, 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p, 158.) 


In the extracts given in the last Number, we had a remarkable in- 
stance of an appointment which a profligate minister of the crown 
had designed, scarcely so much for the purpose of carrying his own 
measures, it would almost appear, as of inflicting disgrace on the 
church, but which was prevented by the personal interposition of the 
sovereign, acting under the influence of the English primates, and, i 

particular, of Archbishop Sharp, Queen Anne’s confidential adviser in 
ecclesiastical matters. Another instance of the like kind occurred a 
few years later, in which Archbishop Sharp’s remonstrances, aided, 
perhaps, by other influences, prevented an appointment to the English 
bench which the administration of the day were, for political pur- 
poses, especially desirous of making, in favour of one who has been 
described as “ the chief pillar of their cause, so far as it depended 
upon influence over the public mind.” ‘The circumstances are thus 
related by Bishop Mant. After mentioning the negotiations with the 
government in 171], for the recovery of the first fruits to the Irish 
church, the historian proceeds :— 


“ The influence of Dr. Swift, which had been thus honourably and bene 
ficially exerted in procuring the first fruits for the church, was not long after- 
wards applied with remarkable effect to the designation of an individual to 
the episcopal bench, which made room for his own preferment to one of the 
first ecclesiastical dignities, the first, indeed, next to that of the episcopate, in 
Ireland. His political abilities had been in the meantime experienced and 
acknowledged by his friends in power: and although not forward in pressing 
his own merits, and disdaining to solicit a recompence, he was by no means 
insensible of the claims which he actually possessed upon their patronage. 
The object of his ambition appears to have been an English bishoprick ; from 
which, however, he was excluded by the disapprobation of the queen herself, acting 
under the suggestions of the Archbishop of York, the excellent and exemplary Dr. 
John Sharp, her majesty’s spiritual counseller. It was his caution to the queen, 
that ‘ her majesty should be sure that the man was a Christian, whom she 
was going to make a bishop.’ The special ground of the suspicions enter- 
tained against him was the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ which was represented as a ridi- 
cule upon religion, and as exhibiting its author in the character of an infidel, 
whose profligate levity was unbecoming a member of the sacred order of the 
priesthood ; and which was so eminently calculated to do injury to the author, 
that, whilst he was yet unknown, Atterbury pronounced upon him this judg- 
ment in a letter to Bishop Trelawney: ‘ He hath reason to conceal himself, 
because of the profane strokes in that piece, which would do his reputation 
and interest in the world more harm than his wit would do him good,’ 

“ Thus, whatever other impediments may have obstructed his ecclesiastical 
promotion, this propensity to profaneness, and the outward signs of a want of 
becoming respect for religion, must have been difficult to be surmounted by 
those who could form a proper estimate of the episcopal, not to say of the 
clerical, or indeed of the Christian, character. In truth, had the ‘ Tale of a 
Tub’ been never written, there were causes enough in many of the other writ- 
ings, as well as in much of the conversation, of Swift, to shew the incom- 
patibility of his habitual thoughts and language with the qualities belitting 
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one of the highest stations in the Christian church. And admitting, there- 
fore, the force of all his reaso nable claims to advancement, the wonder is less 
that one who was so devoted to ‘ foolish talking and jesting, which is not con- 
venient,’ should have failed of being preferred by the queen, though recom- 
mended by her ministry, to the episcopal throne of Hereford, than that he 
was subsequently elevated to the decanal stall of St. Patrick's. 

“ Upon what principle, indeed, consistent with the reason before assigned 
for his non-appointment to the former preferment, he was nominated to the 
latter, it were difficult to say. But there are considerations which may have 
type an acquiescence in the nomination with those who did not approve 
of The station of a dean may have been thought less open to animadver- 
cig and less productive of evil consequences, than that of a bishop, to his 
appointment to which station an objection still appears to have been enter- 
tained; for it was by the removal of another to that station, that Dr. Swift's 
preferment was effected. Preferment in Ireland may have been judged ¢ 
further mitigation of the offence against propriety, by removing him to a 
sequestered position; of this he himself complained, that he was ‘ condemned 
again to live in Ireland; and all that the court and ministry did for him was 
to let him choose his situation in thé country where he was banished.’ The 
act also may have worn the appearance of being an act of patronage of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, rather than of the queen; an act, on her part, 
rather of consent, than of nomination or approval. Speaking of the arrange- 
ment, Dr. Swift himself says, 
Dromore, and Tam to succeed him in his deanery.’* There may have been 
no distinction here intended between the origin of the appointments ; but the 
words have the appearance of expressing a distinction, which probably really 
existed. But, however this be, at the earnest intercession of Dr, Swift, 
the Duke of Ormonde was persuaded to appoint Dean Stearne to the bishop- 
rick of Dromore, vacated by the death of Bishop Pullen, in April, 1713; and 
after much hesitation on the part of the queen, Dr. Swift, in June, succeeded 


to the preferment vacated by his aaa $s appointment to the bishoprick, 
and so became Dean of St. Patrick’s 


‘The reader who wishes for a dail 


if this transaction may find it in 
Swilt’s ‘Journal to Stella,’ 


where he may find also very ample reason for 
reluctance in advancing the author to the conspicuous and responsible stations 
of the church, or in the copious and elaborate life of him, with which Mr. 
Mason has enriched his ‘ History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral.’ To give more 
than a summary notice of the appointment would exceed the scope of the pre- 
sent work; and in giving such a notice, | cannot but lament the occasion for 
expressing sentiments, which, if they had operated with full force on the 
government of the time, would have precluded his promotion to the deanery. 
It is much more pleasant to add, in the words of his biographer, Mr. Mason, 
that, after his promotion, ‘ he was diligent in discharge of his duty as dean ; 
he restored the primitive practice of weekly communion at his cathedral, and 
distributed the sacramental elements in the most devout and impressive man- 

ner with his own hands; he attended church every morning and evening, and 


preached always in his turn, reading the service with a strong nervous voice, 
rather than in a graceful manner. ae 


. Compare Diary, April 21,1719-15. “The Duke of Ormond bas told the queen 
he is satished that Sterne should he bishop, and she onsents I shall be dean: and 1 
suppose the warrants will be drawn in a day or two.” 

* 25....Ehis night the queen has signed all the w arrants, among whicl 
is Bishop of Dromore, and the Duhe of Qrenbed ia tai 
Dean of St. Patrich.’ i \\ 


sterne 
vd over an er for making me 
horks, vol, ut pp. loo, 7.) 
+ Mant’s Ilistory ot the ¢ Ireland, vol. u 
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It will not, perhaps, excite surprise that the literary biographer of 
Swift” should treat as a royal “ prejudice,” not altoge ther free from 
weakness, the insuperi able ‘objectio n nr the queen entertained 
against his being raised to the highest rank in his profession, or that 
full justice should not be done, in such peatnath to the motives of the 
queen's ecclesiastical counsellor. Sir Walter Scott has also quoted 
from Sheridan a statement which attributes the most effectual oppos 
sition to Swift's appointment to a bishopric, to the mortal offence 
which he had given to the Duchess of Somerset, “a favourite of whom 
he has himself recorded, that she had more personal credit than all 
the queen’s servants put together.” So, however, it was that “ the 
prejudice,” as Sir Walter Scott expresses it, “ which Sharpe’s repre- 
sentation excited, appears to have been deeply imprinted upon the 
queen’s mind from the beginuing of Harley’s administration. Tor al- 
though the lord treasurer proposed, as a natural consequence of Swilt’s 
high favour with the ministers, that he should be presented to the 
queen, yet the introduction was delayed, and at length laid aside, 
without any reason being assigned, a circumstance which plainly im- 
plied that the queen declined so far to grace the author of the ‘ Tale 
ofa ‘Tub.’ “ The promises of the ministers were in the meanwhile 
reiterated, and doubtless with the sincere purpose of their fulfilment. 
An opportunity occurred of making them good, by appointing Swift to 
the see of Hereford, which became vacant by the death of Dr. Humphry 
Humphreys, on the 20th of November, 17 12+ There seems little doubt 
that the lord treasurer recommende d his friend to the vacant’ mitre ; 
and a letter from Lord Bolingbroke, dated during the vacancy of the 
bishopric, certainly relates to the same proposal. It is warm, cordial, 
and friendly in the highest degree.{ But,” says the biographer, “the 
prejudice excited by the representations of the Are hbishop of York, 
powerfully supported by the entreaties and tears of the Duchess of 
Somerset, prevaile <] against the united influence of ministers, who 
seldom united in anything, and the name of Swift was added to the 
list of clergymen recommended to Queen Anne for promotion in the 
church, against whom she stated ~~ objection that they were too 
violent in party.”"§ ‘The bishopric of Hereford, which had become 
vacant on the 20th of Nov. 1712, was not filled up till Jan. 24th, 
1712-13. Dr. Philip Bisse was then trauslated to it from the see of 
St. David's, 


ae ee ee 





* Sir Walter Scott's Life of Dean Swift, prefixed to his Works, vol. i. p. 160, 

tf On thé vacancy of the deanery of Wells, the year before, March, 1711-12, 
“ both friends and foes thought it would have been conferred upon Swift; but the 
unseen influence which counteracted his preferment predominated, and it was given 
to Dr. Matthew Brailsford.” (Works, vol, il. p. 15, note.) 

t ‘* Thursday morning, two o'clock, Jan. 5, 1712-15. * Vhough I have not seen, 
vet I did not fail to write to lord treasurer—— Non tua res agitur, dear Jonathan , it is 
the treasurer’s cause: itis mv cause; it is everybody's cause who is embarked on 
our bottom, Depend upon it. that I never will neg!ect anv opportunity of shewing 

hat true esteem, that sincere affection, and honest friendship for you, which fill the 
heart of vour faithful fro nd, DorisGnnons sib 


Scott's Life of Swilt 1)} bol—1o, 
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PAPAL AND ROYAL PERMISSION TO GATHER ALMS. 


Tue following curious document, printed on a broadside, headed by a 
woodcut of the crucifixion, between two other cuts of the arms of King 
Henry and of the pope, was lately found in a quarto volume. It had 
been cut and folded to form fly-leaves, and was therefore partly pasted 
to the oak board; and in some former attempt to get it up, a corner 
had been torn off, which renders some lines imperfect. It is, however, 
on the whole, suffic iently intelligible, and requires no commentary. 


It is reprinted exactly ,except that, for the sake of convenience, some of 
the contractions of the original are printed at length :— 


“‘ Be it knowen to all trewe Cristen people we have receyued a commaunde- 
ment from our holy father pope Leo the x. of that name nowe beyng pope of 
Rome and xxil. Cardy nalles (and also by my lorde of Caunterbury primat of 
E nglande) and at the requirynge of our Soueray gne lorde kynge Henry the 
viii. to showe and openly declare of certayne Marchaunts taken prysoners by 
the Maurys and Infydels Ennemyes of our Cristen faythe. 

€ Our holy father pope Leo that nowe is consyderynge that where .ii, cer- 
tayne Bretherne John Bussett and Richarde Bussett marchaunts of Auynion in 
tyme of conuayiynge of theyr marchaundyse by the See to the Cytie of 
Valentyne with dyuerse other Cristen people beyng in theyr Shyppe after a 
longe concertayon and fyght or bateyll with manslaughter by a daye and a 
nyght ayenst the Maurys ‘and the Infydels upon the Sce were taken by the sayd 
Maurys. “| Also our holy father consyderynge that the sayd John and 
Richarde by the reason of that captyuyte were conuayed and adducte to the 
parties of the Infydels to theyr myserable seruytute and also consyderynge that 
whereas the sayd Maurys bycause that they myghte exacte and extorte some 
Summe of money of theym dyd put the sayd John and Richarde to cruell tor- 
tures and tormentes by reason of the whiche the sayde John and Richarde 
so that they myght be released of so great paynes for fere of the sayd Ayton 
and torments dyd promyse unto the sayde Maurys the Sume of .viul. C. large 
ducates of golde for theyr relax: rcyon and redempcion. { And as the sayd 

John Busset fyndynge suffycient suertie was delyuered and released onder 
this effecte and. condycyon that he shulde gader the almysse of cristen people 
and to paye the foresayd summe of .viii. C. ducates and bycause the sayd John 
and Richarde by reason of the sayd spoylynge and robbynge and losse of theyr 
goodes Be made so poore that they be nat suffycyent to paye ‘the foresayd Summe 
without the cherytable helpe of cristen people. And also bycause the sayde John 
syns the tyme of his delyueraunce under the condycion abouesayd hathe been 
vexed with many infyrmyties and sore sykenesse and also at the tyme of these 
grauntes was sore vexed therefore our holy fader the pope sey nge hyms elfe oonly 
nat to be suffycyent to relue all suche poore and oppressed people conuytynge 
the sayd John and Rachard to be releued and released from theyr captyuyte and 
that cristen people shulde be more redyer to put th ieyr helpynge handes for the 
redempcion of the sayd persones in that they shall se theymselfe plentyfully to 
be refresshyd with the gyfte of the heue nly grace trustynge of the mercy of 
almyghty God and the aucto a of seynte Peter and Paul and lykewyse by 
his owne auctoryte of his Bulle under Leade to euery cristen man and woman 


gccuynge of thevr goodes lee gotton as often and many tymes as they shall 
do ther cherytal ‘le almysse for the re leasynge and the redemp cion of the sayd 
John and Riel arde bene e in captyuyte, hath released .vii. yveres and .vil. 
lentes of penaunce enioyned out of purga ... [torn] .. . dynge also all 
Archebysshops bysshops abbottes pryours prechers of the worde of God par- 


sones of pa ‘ . chapelles and other persones ecclesiasticall to 
whom this present wrytynge shall come under paynes and . — 
churche of Riome ti ublysshe 


he in theyr churches and opyn p hae $s or cause to 
be publys hed the e gene: 


. ly father as often as they shal be 
requyred by the sayd John beynge released as is afo resayd 01 ellys by 
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«| And also they to depute .ii. discrete men for to gather the meke and de- 
uoute almysse of cristen peopl ....... . and places durynge the aie of 
ili, yeres from his date of his Bulle which is the yere of our Lord . > 
the .xxviii. daye of August and these .ii. men so deputed to haue auctory te to 
gather the almysse of cristen peop ......... the sayd John so com- 
mendyd unto theym to gyue theyr ayde and fauour unto these thynges afore- 
sayd, And that no....... . gatherer otherwyse vulgarly called par- 
doners be suffered in that behalfe and these .ii. men also and other deputies to 
gyue a good and laufull accompte of theyr receytes under the paynes and cen- 
sures of the holy churche of Rome as is abouesayd. 

«| Ferthermore to excite all cristen people to be the more benyuolent to the 
foresayd charitable acte and dede .xxii. Cardynalles hath graunted as often and 
as many tymes as they shall do it eche one by hymselfe a. C. dayes of pardon. 
4] Also our soueraygne lorde kynge Henry the .viii. hath gyuen out his letters 
patentes under his brode Seale requyrynge and prayinge to all theym that be 
his true louers and subjectes fauourably to receyue the messengers: ferther- 
more hath straytly charged and comaunded to all and synguler hed offycers 
that is to say his Mayres Sheryffes Constables and churche Wardeynes of 
euery Cytie Borough and Towne as well within the lyberties as without, they 
to gather the almysse dedes of euery cherytable and well disposed parsone and 
it so gaderyd to delyuer it to the sayd Collectours and . torn] . . to haue 
for theyr good dede Godes blessynge and our Ladyes. 

€ Also my lord Cardynall archebysshop of Yorke and Chauncheller of 
E nglande hath gyuen a. C. dayes of pardon totiens quotiens. 

“ Also my lorde of C aunterbury primat of Englande hath gyuen and granted 
xl. dayes of pardon titiens quotiens with his letter and seale of lycence thorowe 
his prouynce. 


“{ Extracta a quadam bulla apostolica et a quibusdam litteris .xxii. 
Cardinalium 
{| God saue the kynge 
Willmus permissione diuina Cant’ Archiepiscopus totius anglie primus et 
apostolice sedis legatus. Uniuersis & singulis Rectoribus vicariis Capellanis 
Curatis et non curatis Ceterisq sancte matris ecclesie filiis per prouinciam 
nostram Cant’ vbilibet costitutis. Salutem gratiam et ben. in Uniuersitatem 
vestram tenore presentium pre charitatis et deuotionis intuitu rogamus et in 
domino exortamur quatinus cum Johanes Busset mercator Auinionen. ad ves- 
tras eccl’ias seu loca vestra accesserit xpifidelium elemosinas et alia charitatiua 
subsidia in reuelamen ipsius Johanis colligatis. Ipsumq Johem omni benigno 
fauore recipiatis tractetis et admittatis, Eundemq Johanem seu verum pro- 
curatorem eius priuilegia et indulgentias per sanctissimum in xpo patrem et 
dominum nostrum Dominum Leonem papam decimum in ea parte concessum: 
prout in cedula hic annexa et in linguam nostram vulgarem confectam : a qua- 
dam bulla apostolica eiusdem Domini nostri papa Leonis decimi plenius con- 
tinetur ad exponendum et declarandum in ecclesiis vestris parrochialibus intra 
missarum vestrarum et aliorum diuinorum solennia cum maior in eisdem 
affuerit populi multitudo diebus dominicis et festiuis vestre plebi id annuncietis : 
cum ad illud per predictum Johanem seu eius procuratorem congrue fueritis 
exquisiti libere permittatis. Ac christifidelium elemosinas donationes et lar- 
gitiones pacifice absque perturbatione colligere sinatis. Et quicquid in hac 
parte datum legatum siue collectum fuerit : id idem Johanni seu procuratori suo 
sine diminutione aliquali tradatis seu tradere faciatis absque dilatione. In 
culus rei testimonium Sigillum nostrum presentibus est appensum. Ad vnum 
annum a die dat. presentium pea durat. Dat’ in 7 CUE nostro de 
Lambeth. Nouissimo die mensis Maii Anno Domini M.L.L.L.L.L. xvii. Et 
nostre Trans. Anno xiiii. 
“| The Summe of the hole Indulgence graunted by our holy father the Pope 
and his Cardynalles be .iiit. M, .vui, C. xl, dayes. 
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ie Editor begs to remiad his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON ‘gage “HISTORY OF THE 
POPES,” 


Sir,—In the October number of the Edinburgh Review there is a 
paper headed, * Revolutions of the Papacy,’ ’ purporting to be a 
criticism of Ranke’s « History of the Popes during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” It is a brillant thing, and has probably met 
with many readers, for which reason, and as it is evidently written with 
the view of recommending an egregious fallacy, or of fostering a de- 
plorable prejudice, it has occurred to me that you may be induced to 
give publicity to the following brief analysis. 

After commending the work of Professor Ranke, the writer begins 

his own history (revie w it cannot be called) with an observation in 
which few persons will be unwilling to concur :—* There is not,” says 
he, “and there never was, on this earth, a work of human polie y so 
well deserving of examination as the Roman-catholic church.” Then 
follows a proposition, to which, without the need of a word of illus- 
tration, whereof, however, he furnishes some filteen pages, all sensible 
and educated persons must be equally ready to assent—viz., that theo- 
logy is not a progressive study—i.e., that Christianity was as well 
understood in the days of St. Paul as it is at present ; that natural theo- 
logy has made no progress since the days of Plato ; and he winds up his 
paper with wondering at a cire umstance whic h, again, most men would 
have no difficulty at allin explaining. I shall, neverthe less, with your 
permission, sup ply the explanation which has suggested itse If to me :— 
“ We feel,” says the cautious writer, after he has succeeded in |: ayving 
the train which is to fire the world with his own vie ws, “© We fee! ‘that 
we are drawing too near our own time; and that if we go on, we shall 
be in danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, and 
which will certainly excite, angry feelings. We will therefore make 
only one observation, which, in our opinion, is deserving of serious 
attention ... .» 

“During the eighteenth century, the influence of the church of 
Rome was const: untly on the decline. Unbelief made extensive con- 
quests in all the catholie countries of Europe, and in some countries 
obtained a complete ascendancy. .... During the nineteenth cen- 
tury this fallen church has been gradually rising from her depressed 
state, and reconquering her old dominion, . . It is surely remark- 
able that neither the moral revolution of the eightec nth century, nor 
the mort - counter-revolution of the nineteenth, should, in any per- 
ceptible degree, have added to the domain of protestantisin. ... . 
We by no means venture to deduce from these phenomena any general 
laws: but we think i «a most remarkabli fact he no Christian nation 
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which did not adopt the principles of the Reformation before the end 
of the sixteenth century, should ever have : adopted them.’ 

By this he ev idently means to convey that protestantism no longer 
remained inviting and satisfac tory after. recovering from her excesses, 
and relapsing into the character ‘of a distant relation to the church of | 
Rome; had she, he would add, continued everywhere what she now 
is in Seotland—what she should be according to this writer—i. e., 
rational Christianity, her attractions for the lovers of novelty and 
change would also have continued; on the same principle which is 
ae trated in the concluding sentence of the paragr iph quoted above, 

Catholic communitie s have, since that time A (1.e., since the end of 
ps sixteenth century,) become infidel, and become catholic again ; but 
none has become protestant.” 

But the phenomenon which is set forth as so remarkable admits of 
an additional explanation. An infidel requires the aid of tradition in 
order to recover a faith which he originally held only by rote; he 
nature lly, therefore, turns to where tr: aditional te stimony respecting 
the genuineness and authe ticity of the Scriptures is most easily 
found—not to the rational Christians—and being entirely snepenlane 
with the pedigree of the church of England, the members of which, 
indeed, he has been in the habit of classing with the anti-apostolical 
protestants, he returns to the Roman-catholie church, where a pedigree 
of equal purity is known to exist, though the pure and glorious figure 
of the holy sire is all but lost. Had be known as much of the claims 
of the church of England, it is reasonable to suppose that he would 
have preferred it ; but, unhappily, the former are as yet not very gene- 
rally recognised or under ‘stood, even in this country, 

or the rest, I have to ches ‘rve, that the reviewer is peculiarly 

skilled in the plausible style of writing—that i is to say, he has no dif_- 
culty in tarning all history into an illustration of any narrow theory 
le may in his ignorance or malevolence desire to re ‘ommend. Fact 
follows fact in the quickest succession, until the view illustrated seems 
alive with truth. Writers of this description are usually found in 
periodicals ; and there, as ¢here they oftenest meet with desultory and 
unprincipled readers, whatever is di angerous in them becomes fatally 
sv. But sometimes it seems to me that this writer, like the reptile that 
carries about it the best antidote for its own venom, supplies, in his in- 
flated language, the most efficacious remedy for the mischief done. 
He expresses, for instance, his admiration of the stamina of the church 
of Rome by opining that she may “ still exist, in undiminished vigour, 
when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s.”’’ At what fire, | would know, was this torch 
kindled 2 Does it shew anything of futurity? For me, at least, no- 
thing. You, Sir, youand your correspondents, their writings, and the 
present aspect of affairs, compose the flame at which alone I am in 
habit of kindling my thoughts when I am about to throw them 
ito the abyss of the future. And of you I now ask whether it be not 
ore consistent with the teaching of this light to suppose that, instead 
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of the occurrence predicted by the Edinburgh reviewer, an army of 
French infidels will, in the course of the present century, enter Italy, 
and, by destroying the popedom, at length remove the only impedi- 
ment to a thorough reformation and purification of the church of Rome. 
What! are the French infidels to do Christianity no service ? or is it 
not probable that M. Thiers is destined to head a successful crusade 
against the devils that, during so many centuries, have been multiply- 
ing their kind in the holy precincts of St. Peter's church? At all 
events, it is to no distant period, I think, that we need look for the 
commencement of the reformation of the south-western church. Their 
true descent will always prevent the Roman catholics from collectively 
falling into the views of the infidels. Some are sure to continue faith- 
ful; whilst, deprived of all motive for continuing in the errors that were 
inseparable from the teaching of the bishop who held the all-engrossing 
office of a Ceesar, it is to ke hoped that they will gradually be led to 
assimilate their creed to that of a church which, in their eyes, can only 
not be styled catholic because it is not popish.* ‘The catholic (i.e., English 
episcopal) church, as the Edinburgh reviewer truly observes, is not a 
spreading thing, like popery, simply, as he further affirms, because it 
does not, like the church of Rome, become the patron of every pious 
charlatan who demands such public demonstration of favour at the 
point of a threat of separation. Moreover, truth, which, like water, 
is not able to pass over rotten and hollow ground till it has thoroughly 
saturated it, must ever be a slow-moving, sometimes apparently 
a sluggish stream. It was for this reason, probably, that the apostles 
took the precaution of placing centres in various parts of the globe, 
instead of spreading their doctrines exclusively and regularly from one 
point. They knew that the progress would else be too slow—so slow 
that, as was the case when the early bishops of Rome presumptuously 
sought to adopt a system which they had, by their practice, pointedly 
discountenanced, it would corrupt on its course, and soon at the foun- 
tain-head collect into a fermenting slough. So we see that catholicism 
is not to become universal by extending gradually from this country, 
but by extending from various points, of which England is one, and, 
possibly, Rome another, St. Petersburg another. It is to be hoped, 
and there is good reason for believing, that before the termination of 
the present century, a concurrence of opinion will take place between 
the three churches of Rome, St. Petersburg and England, sufficiently 
perfect to give rise to a character the same in each of these countries. 
The Edinburgh reviewer will then better understand why the church 
of Rome has stood so long, and why that of England extends so slowly. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
V ELEs. 








—— eae we 


* It appears by the letter signed “ Another Graduate of Oxford,” and dated 
November 25, which was published some months since in the Evening Mail, that 
signs of such a disposition are already to be observed even in France. 
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VALIDITY OF LAY BAPTISM. 


My oar Mr. Evrror,—lI perceive, by the letter of Mr. Blunt, in- 
serted in your last number, that he is, with all due respet for you, very 
much displeased with your having given an opinion on the argument 
of his book upon Dissenters’ Baptisins, derived from what you consi- 
dered “ credible’ information. You have sufficiently vindicated your. 
self, in your note appended to Mr. Blunt's letter, from the charge of 
neglect of editorial duty towards him; 1 think, however, | am bound, 
as your “ credible informant,” to say a word or two to prove, if I 
should be so fortunate, to the satisfaction of your readers—for 1 can 
scarcely hope to satisfy Mr. Blunt himself—that you had good reason 
to think that I had read his book carefully, and that it was at least 
“credible” information that I gave, when I expressed my opinion that the 
same confusion which you had noticed in his letter to you pervaded his 
larger work. Let me only, however, repeat that, were it not that I think 
something is due to you and to your readers in this matter, I should 
willingly leave them, so far as the individual credit of your “ infor- 
mant” is concerned, with the counter information which Mr. Blunt 
supplies, who begs “ leave respectfully to inform you, and through you 
to acquaint your credible informant, that both you and he are mis- 
taken.” To proceed, however, with Mr. Blunt’s statement. 

“ T am labouring,” he says, “ under no ‘ confusion of ideas’ at all 
concerning the ‘ fiert non debuit’ and the ‘ factum valet.’ I pertectly 
understand the principle which their combination expresses, and fully 
admit it (at the utmost, for some did not even like the ‘ fiert non de- 
buit’) to have been the principle of many (perhaps the great majority) 
of those who enacted the 12th canon of 1575, and of those who altered 
the ‘ Office of Private Baptism’ under James I. and Charles II., and of 
the great majority of the bishops, also, in the early part of the last 
century.” This is a pretty full admission, though indeed it might be 
made still more full by changing, in the last clause, “ the great majo- 
rity of the bishops” into “ all the bishops.” But of this hereafter, Mr. 
Blunt proceeds—* I fully understand and fully admit all this, and have 
not for one instant lost sight of the doctrine in question ; but that which 
1 am inclined to deny is, that it is the doctrine of the church. For the 
full discussion of this,” says Mr. Blunt, “1 must again refer to my own 
book, there being no space for such a discussion here ; and I will only 
mention briefly two reasons for my conclusion :—]. That since our 
church has positively forbidden the performance of baptism by a layman, 
even in the most. extreme case, (12th Art. 1575,) and since our Lord has 
declared, ‘ Except one be born of water, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,’ she convicts herself, if she admits the ‘ factum 
valet,’ of murdering the souls of many of her children, as mach as it 
lies in her power to do so, by causing them to die without baptism, 
while she believes that a valid baptism could be obtained.” 

We will take this argument first. ‘To shew that I have read atten- 
tively Mr, Blunt’s own book, and that I am writing with it before me, 
I will state that the argument and its grounds are given there in 
pp. 113—121. From the 12th canon of 1575, the 69th canon of 
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1603, and divers “ Articles of Inquiry” at the subsequent episcopal 
and archidiaconal visitations, Mr. Blunt argues, “ that it is evidently 
the intention of the church of England that, if a clergyman cannot be 
procured to baptize a child in danger of death, [that | the child is ¢o die 
without baptism. And the same,” he says, “ is pointed out by the Office 
of Ministration of Private Baptism, as it now stands according to the 
alteration of 1661; and from this,” he goes on to say, “ I conclude 
that the church evidently regards lay baptism as invalid, for if it be not 
invalid, she prevents, in all cases where a clergyman cannot be pro- 
cured, the valid ministration of the rite, and thus, as I before said, dis- 
obeys the ordinance of her Lord, and incurs a guilt, which, for a mere 
‘ point of form,’ it will scarcely be supposed that she would delibe- 
rately take upon her—the guilt of the destruction of many thousand 
souls.” 

Now, I would ask, does this conclusion legitimately follow? Sup- 
posing the church absolutely and in all cases to forbid lay baptism, 
does this amount to more than the broad declaration of the principle, 
‘“‘ Fieri non debet” ? Suppose she held, with Mr. Blunt, that it was a 
corruption, as he implies, (p. 53,) of the doctrine of baptism, when 
there came in “ the notion of its absolute necessity, instead of its neces- 
sity by promise, and thence the denial of salvation to the unbaptized, 
instead of leaving them to God’s uncovenanted mercy”? Mr. Blunt 
seems here to give in to this very corruption, “ out of which,” he had 
before told us, “ this practice of lay baptism arose.” Why should not 
the church be supposed to say, If this practice ought not to be, I forbid 
it; but I will do what in me lies to take care, that no infant shall 
thereby be deprived of baptism through the default of the minister ; 
and if in any case, notwithstanding all my care, a child die unbaptized, 
I must leave it “to God’s uncovenanted mercy.” Is not this, I would 
ask, on Mr. Blunt’s own principles, intelligible ground? And what 
would it prove but the church’s adoption of the principle, “ Fieri non 
debet'’? It does not prove what Mr. Blunt would make it prove, the 
“ Factum non valet.” 

But Mr. Blunt goes on to argue, “2. That whereas, since the service 
books of Edward were deemed ambiguous on the subject of private 
baptism, the 12th Art. 1575, was enacted to prohibit, in any case, its 
performance by a layman; and the office was altered under James I., 
to make the prohibition more apparent; and again, under Charles II., 
to clear up an ambiguity which still remains: And whereas these 
successive synodical measures were drawn from those who, not only 
for the most part, held the ‘ factum valet,’ but many of whom did not 
hold the ‘ fiert non debuit’: And whereas, notwithstanding this, there 
has not appeared one single synodical declaration of the ‘ factum valet,’ 
either with these declarations of the ‘ feri non debuit,’ or at any other 
subsequent period: And whereas, in 1712, the bishops of both pro- 
vinces assembled synodically to issue such a declaration, and were un- 
able to do so, though, as individuals, they all, or almost all, agreed as to 

the truth of the principle : And whereas, subsequently, the bishops of 
the southern province, as the upper house of convocation, in vain endea- 
voured to induce the lower house of convocation to unite with them 
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in passing a canon declarative of the principle: Therefore,” Mr. Blunt 
concludes, “ I cannot but see that the church has steadily refused to 
acknowledge the principle—a refusal which, under che circumstances, 
seems to me intelligible only by remembering that ‘ Christ is head over 
all things to his church,’ and believing that he has guarded her from 
error.” 

This argument occupies pp. 56—112 in Mr. Blunt’s book. I will 
briefly take its several clauses as they stand. And first, with regard to 
the canon of 1575, of which I will suppose Mr. Blunt to have fully 
proved the “ authenticity and authority.” This canon, however, has 
been sufficiently considered already. According to Mr. Blunt’s state- 
ment, divested of his inferences, it goes simply “ to prohibit, in any 
case,” lay baptism. It says, “ Fieri non debet.” 

To proceed, then, to the alterations made under James I. The object 
of those alterations was, as Mr. Blunt states the matter, “to make the 
prohibition contained in the canon of 1575 ‘more apparent.’” In 
other words, to repeat more clearly “Fieri non debet.” “ The ambi- 
guous Rubrie,” we are told, “ which the Article of 1575 was intended to 
expound, had still been left unaltered ; and notwithstanding the exposi- 
tion given by that Article, and the inhibition which accompanied it, it 
is not improbable that the practice was by some schismatically conti- 
nued. Hence it was one of the great complaints against the Book of 
Common Prayer that it permitted, if not encouraged, baptism by mid- 
wives and other persons not in holy orders; and though, as we have 
seen, the church had synodically inhibited it, it is not improbable that 
some of the present bishops did not discourage it with that hearty good 
will with which their opponents would have wished it to be discoaraged ; 
for while, in obedience to the church’s decision, it was their lordships’ 
duty to forbid the practice, still many of them did not hold, as it was 
contended by the objectors at the conference, that the rite was abso- 
lutely invalid.” 

“ Some of the present bishops,” says Mr. Blunt—‘ many of them,” 
—implying that the majority of them did hold that the rite was abso- 
lutely invalid. Let him prove that there was one bishop that so held 
it. All the bishops present at the conference who entered on the general 
question, and did not merely testify to the present practice, pleaded 
not merely for the validity, but for the practice of lay baptism, in case 
of necessity,—pleaded, at least, that it might not be condemned. ‘The 
Bishop of London (Bancroft) “ declared that the same was agreeable 
to the practice of the ancient church; urging to that purpose both 
Actes 2... and also the authoritie of Tertullian and Saint Ambrose, in 
the fourth to the Ephesians, plaine in that point; laying also open the 
absurdities and impieties of their opinion who thinke there is no ne- 
cessitie of baptisme, which word necessitie he so pressed not as if God 
without baptisme could not save the child, but, the case put, that the 
state of the infant dying unbaptized being uncertaine, and to God only 
knowne, but if it dye baptized, there is an evident assurance that it is 
saved, who is hee, that having any religion in him, would not speedily, 
by any meanes, procure his child to be baptized, and rather ground his 
action upon Christ's promise than his omission thereof upon God's 
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secret judgment?” So again, the Bishop of Winchester (Bilson), we 
are told, “spoke very learnedly and earnestly on that point, affirming 
that the denying of private persons, in cases of necessitie, to baptize, 
was to crosse all antiquitie, seeing that it had been the ancient and 
common practice of the church, when ministers could not be got; and 
that it was also a rule agreed upon among divines, that the minister is 
not of the essence of the sacrament.” Thus much for the line taken 
by the bishops in the conference. The king, in defence of the puritan 
“ objectors,” replied to these arguments. He took the ground Mr. 
Blunt might take. The “ necessitie of baptisme,’” which Bishop Ban- 
croft had pressed, “ his majestie so expounded, that it was necessary 
to be had where it might lawfully be had, id es¢, ministered by lawful 
ministers, by whom alone, and by no private person, he thought it 
might, in any case, be administered; and yet utterly disliked all re- 
baptization, although either women or laikes had baptized.” To the 
Bishop of Winchester’s argument “ his majestie answered, though he 
{the minister] be not of the essence of the sacrament, yet is he of the 
essence of the right and lawful minister of the sacrament, taking for 
his ground the commission of Christ to his disciples, (Matt. xxviii. 20,) 
‘Go, preach and baptize.’ 

“ The issue” of this discussion “ was a consultation whether into 
the Rubrike of private baptisme, which leaves it indifferent to all, laikes 
or clergie, the wordes, ‘ curate or lawful minister’ might not be inserted ? 
which was not so much stuck at by the bishops.” These last words are 
observable, shewing what the feeling of “ the bishops” was. 

Now, how does Mr. Blunt treat the judgment and feeling of these 
bishops, thus strongly expressed? “Concerning these proceedings,” 
he says, “ I must remark, they may be valuable as a testimony; but 
as an authority, they are of no value at all. A ‘ Conference’ is not o 
* Synod ;* and its conclusions, at the utmost, can be a mere expression of 
opinion, It is very true,” he says, “ that the opinions here set forth 
are, for the most part, [entirely, guere,] the opinions of bishops, and 
therefore worthy of all respect; but then they are the opinions of in- 
dividual bishops, and that (1 think it will be granted) more in their 
individual than in their episcopal and apostolic character. Be this, 
however, as it may, it certainly will not be contended that the decision 
of this ‘Conference,’ whatsoever that decision might be, could have 
anything like an equal importance, weight, and authority, with the so- 
lemn synodical decision above considered ; and if the resultive decision 
could not have that weight, though to that decision the bishops who 
were present agreed, surely it will not be contended that an equal de- 
lerence is due to the testimony and opinions of the éndividual prelates 
assembled.” (Blunt, pp. 70, 71.) 

The argument in the above passage, 1 confess, does appear to me 
somewhat extraordinary. Whatever importance, weight, or authority 
he might be disposed to assign or to deny to a conference like this, in 
which bishops and episcopal divines were met by puritan “ objectors,” 
aml the king moderated, I should have expected to find Mr. Blunt 
attaching much importance to the judgment of “ the bishops’’ who 
were present there. But it is altogether the reverse. To the “ con- 
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clusions” of the conference, though he seems at first to disparage them, 
Mr. Blunt attaches considerable importance, in tracing the historical 
progress of the prohibition upon lay baptism; the judgment of the 
bishops, meanwhile, which was overruled rather in that conference, he 
treats lightly enough. ‘‘ A Conference,” he tells us here, “ is not a 
Synod ; and its conclusions, at the utmost, can be a mere expression of 
opinion.” Elsewhere,* with singular inconsistency, he treats this Con- 
ference as one in a series of “ successive synodical acts’’—* successive 
synodical measures,” as he repeats in his last letter, quoted above—each 
of which acts or measures, he tells us, was “another step taken by our 
church towards the decision of this question.’ + In this “ synodical act,” 
however, what Mr. Blunt attaches weight to is, “ the resultive decision,” 
of which the utmost that can be said is, so far as the episcopal mem- 
bers of the synod were concerned, that it was not so much stuck at 
by the bishops ;’’ their judgments, meanwhile, as expressed in the synod, 
are “a mere expression of individual opinion,” and to be estimated 
accordingly ! 

With regard, however, to the validity of the baptisms in question, 
Mr. Blunt says candidly, that he does “ not mean to contend that all 
those among the bishops who gave testimony at this ‘ Conference’ that 
the Church of England forbade the practice of Jay baptism, and con- 
sented to the alteration of the Rubrie to make her prohibition more 
evident—I do not mean,” he says, “to contend that they all con- 
sidered such baptism invalid; for this they certainly did not.” He 
should rather have said that he could not prove that any one of them 
held such baptism to be invalid, for that it rather appeared they all 
held it to be valid, and some would not have had it even forbidden ; and, 
as Mr. Blunt allows, ‘strenuously contended against the iteration of the 
rite in such cases, as did even King James himself, Arguments,” 
however, “in favour of its validity,” Mr. Blunt goes on to say, *‘ except 
that of custom and antiquity, they had none that deserved the name.” 
it is admitted, then, whatever Mr. Blunt may think of the arguments of 
these bishops for the validity of lay baptism, that they déd so argue ; and 
it might have been supposed that arguments drawn from the practice of 
“all antiquity” would have been treated with respect by a writer of 
Mr. Blunt’s way of thinking. But he sets aside the whole argument 
with a quotation from Jeremy Taylor, that “ when an opinion is 
offered only by the hand of custom, it is commonly a sign of a bad 
cause, and that there is nothing else to be said for it.” It was not, 
however, “ custom,” such as Jeremy Taylor speaks of, that the bishops 
pleaded, but * the practice of the ancient church,” “ all antiquitie,” 
“ the ancient and common practice of the church.” Mr, Blunt talks 
only of custom, long established,” which, he tells us, “ had such a 
hold upon the minds of those good and great men, that they did not 
perceive the inconsistency into which they were drawn.” 


— 





* See Letter in last May number, p. 545. Compare “ Dissenters’ Baptisms,” 
p. Si, &e. 


+ Dissenters’ Baptisms, p. i112. 
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A further specimen of this inconsistency Mr. Blunt proceeds to ex- 
hibit in certain passages from the writings of Archbishop Whitgift, in 
controversy with Cartwright, from which, he says, “ we cannot fail to 
perceive that the Church discouraged lay baptism in ‘ cases of neces- 
sity,’ and that she was understood to do so by one of her greatest di- 
vines, before the convocation of 1575; but that, to say the least, it was 
not supposed by the very person who testified this, that such baptism 
was invalid.” This, again, is a candid admission. Indeed, elsewhere, 
Mr. Blunt speaks of Whitgift as “ a great advocate of the validity of 
such baptisms.” Whitgift, it will be recollected, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and as such was present at the Hampton Court conference. 
Whitgift's opinion, however, is treated in the same way as that of the 
other bishops. “It is very singular,” says Mr. Blunt, “ to observe 
the weakness of the arguments put forth, as above, by this great man 
against his opponents upon this subject. He makes the broadest state- 
ments, very often perfectly false,—such as that “4// antiquity is on his 
side,’—but his reasoning is very poor. He could reason well enough 
on other matters—why not on this? Why, but because, as it appears 
to me and those who think with me, he was in the wrong.” (Blunt, 
pp. 77, 78.) So much for Archbishop Whitgift. 

“The same remark,” Mr. Blunt pronounces, “is applicable to 
Hooker's reasoning upon this matter. He seems often,” in Mr. Blunt’s 
opinion, “ to have lost his power and acuteness when he approached 
even the confines of the subject.” Mr. Blunt a to “ give asingle 
instance,” in regard to which, however, he afterwards begs that it may 
not be supposed by any that he has brought it forward “ as being the 
substance of Hooker's defence of his opinion. He writes forcibly,” says 
Mr. Blunt, “ upon add subjects, and upon this among the rest. But 
while on other matters (in his well authenticated books) he seems never 
to be taken off his guard, on this subject he more than once is weak, 
and his opponents have the best of the argument. However,” says 
Mr. Blunt, “the opinions of Hooker upon this subject are too well 
known to leave any necessity that 1 should dwell upon them at length. 
As the opinions of Hooker, they certainly demand no slight degree of 
deference—a deference which, it is to be hoped, as such, they will ever 
receive. But, after all, Ais opinion, though worthy of great estimation, 
is only, be it remarked, the opinion of an individual, and is by no 
means to be measured with the solemn decisions which IT have alluded 
to above.” And thus Hooker is dispatched in his turn; though it was 
not a mere individual opinion that Hooker expressed, but what “ the 
church of God” had “ hitherto always constantly maintained,’—the 
“ general and full consent of the godly learned in all ages.” 

But we need not say much in regard to the opinions of individuals, 
whether bishops or presbyters, of the age of Whitgift and Hooker, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Blunt fully admits that “ before the age of Charles L., 
what are generally esteemed the high-church divines were almost uni- 

versally in favour of the validity of lay baptism,” (p. 122 ;) he owns that 
‘it was the doctrine of Whitgift, Hooker, Bancroft, and others,” 
(yp. 1123) but he protests “ against the tenets of individual men—how- 
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ever high their station, however great their character—being taken for 
the doctrine of the church. This,” he observes, “ is to be determined 
only from her public acts ; those may be directly at variance with her 
teaching.”’ And “ such indeed,” he adds, “ [ believe in this matter to 
have been the case,” (p. 113.) 

Let us, then, briefly sum up, once more, the public acts of the 
Church, down tothe time of Charles I. First, there is the 12th Article 
of 1575. We have seen what this amounts to—viz., to a positive in- 
hibition of lay baptism, and a declaration of the “ Fieri non debet.” 
Secondly, the concession made to the puritan objectors after the 
Hampton Court Conference, which amounts to the same thing, or 
rather goes to the mere conceding of the “ Non fiet,” by an insertion 
into the Rubric which would imply that the administration of baptism 
was to be performed only by “ the lawful minister.” Thirdly, the 
69th canon of 1603, which recognises the possibility of a child dying 
unbaptized through the default of the minister, and inflicts a penalty 
in such a case. But, as has been already shewn, this cannot be made 
to prove that the church held lay baptism to be invalid. 

The only quarter in which there was evinced a disposition to pro- 
nounce such baptism invalid was the puritan party. This appears 
sufficiently from the controversy between Cartwright and Hooker, as 
also from the following “ Article’ which Mr. Blunt has given in his 
Appendix (Note K.), together with Archbishop Whitgift’s “ Answer”’ 
to it. The document, as Mr. Blunt observes, is assigned by Strype, 
though somewhat uncertainly, to the year 1584. It is entitled, 
“ Means how to Settle a Godly and Charitable Quietness in the 
Church, &c., offered to the Archbishop; with his Answers, &c.” It 
proposes “ that all Baptizing by Mydwyffs and Women. ... may from 
henceforth be inhibited and declared voyde.” .... The Archbishop’s 
“ Answer” states that “ It is a Question whether yt be lawfull for 
Women to Baptize or no in tyme of Necessitie ;’’ and further, that 
“ divers of the Fathers, and some also of the best learned of the latter 
wryters, are of opynion, that it is lawful for them so to doe, But that 
the Baptism ministered by Women is lawfull and good, howsoever 
they Minister it, lawfully or unlawfully, (so that the institution of 
Christ, touching the Word and Element be duly used,) no learned 
man ever doubted, until now of late, save one or two, who, by their 
singularitie in some poynts of religion, have don more harme, and given 
to the Adversarie greater advantage, than anything ells coulde doe.” 
The petition, as Mr. Blunt observes, (p. 195,) “ asks not only that 
the practice of lay baptism shall be forbidden, which that canon (of 
1575) does, but that it shall be declared void, which in words that 
canon does not,” Mr. Blunt allows. Nor does, as I contend, in any 
way. 

One more word about this canon. I have hitherto given Mr. Blunt 
the benefit of being supposed to have proved its “ authenticity and 
authority.” The fact, however, that it does not appear in the printed 
copies is strongly against the hypothesis of its ever having been put 
forth. The like may possibly have happened to it that befel the pro- 
posed Declaration of the Archbishops and Bishops in 1712; some 
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praens possibly, or even the Archbishop of York,* as in that case, 


may have objected to it, (for Mr. Blunt gives reason to think the ob- 
jection did not >rise from the crown ;) and so it was never published. 
The canon being only an explanation of the Rubric, and the Prayer- 
book having left it to the bishop of each diocese to resolve and expound 
all doubts which might arise on such points, it is highly probable, un- 
less the bishops were unanimous in their interpretation of the rubric 
in question, that objection would be taken against any such authorita- 
tive explanation being put forth by the archbishops and bishops col- 
lectively ; or, as in 1712, the expediency of any authoritative expla- 
nation at all may have been questioned. But, whatever may have 
been the cause, it can scarcely be doubted that this canon never was 
mublished ; if it had been, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not 
hove been referred to at the Hampton Court Conference, when the in- 
terpretation of the rubric in question was under discussion. But even 
if this canon had been put forth in both provinces, I must repeat once 
again, it amounts only to a declaration of the principle, “ Fieri non 
debet.” It says nothing whatever to the point, “ Factum non valet.” 
I must defer to another time what I have to say on the last re- 
vision of the Common Prayer, and the “ Lambeth Conference” of 
1712. Meanwhile, I hope, Mr. Editor, 1 have shewn that you had 
some reason for thinking that, in what I ventured to say respecting 
Mr. Blunt’s book, in agreement with your opinion in regard to his 
letter to you, I was really a “ CREDIBLE INFORMANT.” 


eee ae ee: 
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DISSENTERS’ BAPTISMS AND ARCHBISHOP SECKER. 


P.S.+ Since I sent you the letter upon this subject, I have received 
the following communication from the registrar at York, in reply to a 





* The Article, as it stands, carries with it the authority only of the Archbishop 
and Bishops of the province of Canterbury. The quotation that Mr, Blunt gives in 
a note (p. 58) from Archbishop Sandys, who, in 1588, says, ‘* For the privaté Bap- 
tism to be ministered by women, I take it neither to be prescribed nor permitted,” 
would rather give the impression that no such authoritative act as that of 1575 had 
been received and acted upon in the province of York. 


t+ [The Editor is extremely sorry that this postscript was not appended to Mr. 
Blunt's letter ia the preceding Number, as he fully intended that it should have 
been. It was, though hardly, in time to render that possible ; and the Editor really 
was not aware, until after the publication of the Magazine, that it had been, by some 
oversight, omitted. This applies also to the few lines which follow, and which 
ought to have heen added to Mr. Beaven’s letter, at p. 158 :—** Your correspondent 
is under a mistake in saying that the Greeks and Orientals divide the commandments 
as the Romansdo. The "Opba8okos Smoroyla rig KaSoduniig xa) "Amorreduxiic ExxAnglag 
ris ‘Avarodkixtis, published at Leipsic, a.v. 1695; and elsewhere, and confirmed by 
the signatures of Parthenias, Patriarch of Constantinople, Joannicius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, Paesius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and nine 
other Greek prelates—this confession, | say, divides the ten commandments exactly 
as we do, making the first commandment to begin with the words, “I am the Lord 
thy God,” as in the communion service of our church. It is the more remarkable 
that this document should divide in this way, inasmuch as there are many forms of 
words in it which shew that the writer had studied in the Roman schools, and 


adopted to a certain extent their ways of thinking. Thus we bave the modern Greek 
church in favour of our division instead of against it.”) 
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note of mine. I think it necessary to forward it, as it is highly im- 
portant that the public should be in full possession of the case. You 
will perceive that the name of the person who administered the ba 
tism is not affixed to the register, as is our custom; and Lawrence, in 
his “* Lay Baptism Invalid,” complains that some baptisms by dis- 
senters had been “ smuggled into parish registers ;” but there is, as 
far as I can find, no evidence to shew that this is one of them. And 
we see, from the case of Secker’s brother, mentioned in Mr. Maltby’s 
second letter, that it was the custom at Sibthorpe to affix the name of 
the administrator to the register when the baptism was performed by 
a stranger, and then only. The appearance of Secker’s baptism in the 
register of the parish church, entered exactly as other baptisms which 
were performed by the regular minister, will, I presume, in the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary, be sufficient to satisfy every one 
that he was baptized by the clergyman of his parish. 

I am, Sir, your obedient and obliged servant, 

WALTER BLUNT, 

Assistant Curate of Stroud. 





Sin,—I send you enclosed a copy from the transcript of the parish register of 
Sibthorpe sent here. The beginning was the transcript as headed, and the names 
at the bottom are those of the curate of the parish and churchwardens, who were 
then, as now, required to sign such transcripts in confirmation of their correctness. 
This, I hope, will shew vou how the matter is better than I, in my burry, had done 
it before. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Josu. Bucxue. 

York, July 16, 1841. 

Sibthorpe Regester Bill—Aprill the 18th day in the yeare of our Lord 1695. 


Thomas Sec‘ker the Soun of Thomas Sec'ker and Abbigall his wiffe Baptised 
September the 28th day in the yeare of our Lord 1693, 


Tuomas Goprnrey, Curate, 


Tuomas Fiinpers, 
Josern Hinpsoy, ' Churchwardens. 
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VALIDITY OF LAY BAPTISM. 


Sir,—In your Number for July, among the events of the preceding 
month, I read with much satisfaction that Archdeacon Goddard, in his 
Visitation Charge at Boston, recommended the clergy to come forward 
and assist Mr. Escott in bringing the case of the validity of lay bap- 
tism as a church question before the very highest tribunal. 

There must be many of the parochial clergy who, with myself, hold 
the same opinion as Mr. Escott on the sulject of lay baptism, and 
are living in perpetual liability of being forced into the same difficult 
position. 

Surely we ought to feel that it is a common cause, and assist in the 
promotion of the question, when we are looking for the ultimate decision 
as a matter of personal and anxious concern. I annex my name and 
address, in the hope that the tender of a sovereign, through you, may 
be accepted, and be the precursor of larger contributions from ampler 
sources, I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

A Country INCUMBENT. 


Von, XX.—Sept. 184). 2.N 
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THE OPINION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ABOUT 
LAWFUL BAPTISM. 


Sirn,—The trial of Mastin v. Escott has again called public attention to 
the question, whether the church of England holds lay or schismatical 
baptism to be valid or no. There is a great difference of opinion upon 
this point even amongst those who minister at her altars; and this 
difference chiefly arises from not keeping close to the question. At 
any rate, it appears to me that, when stript of all extraneous matter 
and reduced to its simple elements, it admits of a clear and convincing 
answer. Let me, then, remind your readers that the question is not, 
what did the ancient church decide upon this point ? neither, what did 
the church of England think about it many years ago? but, what 
does she say about it now? This can only be ascertained by referring 
to the Prayer-book, which includes the articles, and to the homilies 
and canons. I know of no other authorized formularies, or confessions 
of faith, or rules for discipline. And of these, the first in authority is 
undoubtedly the book of Common-prayer. The homilies do not touch 
upon the subject under consideration, that lam aware of. The canons 
say nothing about it expressly, but by inference they say a great deal, 
especially against schismatical baptism, (vide 3—12, 27.) We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to the Prayer-book. The 3rd rubric before the minis- 
tration of private baptism of children in houses, says, “ Let the minister 
of the parish, (or, in his absence, any other /awfu/ minister that can 
be procured,)” &e. &c. When the child so baptized is brought to 
church, “ if the minister of the parish did himself baptize the child, he 
is to certify the congregation that, according to the due and prescribed 
order of the church, at such a time and at such a place, before divers 
witnesses, I baptized this child.” The rubric then goes on to say— 
“ But if the child were baptized by any other lawfu/ minister, then the 
minister of the parish where the child was born or christened shall ex- 
amine and try whether the child be lawfully baptized or no,” &c. 
Amongst other questions, he is to ask, “« By whom was this child bap- 
tized ?” Supposing they were to answer, by Mr. , the Wesleyan, 
or Independent, or Unitarian, or Socialist, is the parish priest to say — 
can he say, “ I certify you, that in this case all is well done, and ac- 
cording unto due order’? The question turns upon the point, Whom 
does the church of England consider /awful ministers. Before I an- 
swer this in the words of the charch, I will consider the rubric at the 
end of this service. “ But if they which bring the infant to the church 

do make such uncertain answers to the priest's questions as that it 
cannot appear that the child was baptized with water, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, (which are essen- 
tial parts of baptism, ) then let the priest baptize it in the form before ap- 
pointed for — baptism of infants: saving that at the dipping of the 
child in the font he shall use this form of words— If thou art not already 
baptized, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’” It has been argued, since the church in the 
above rubric speaks only of water, and in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, as being essential parts of baptism, 
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that nothing else can be considered as essential. But the church does: 
not say that these two are the only essential parts of baptism, but 
—and this makes a great difference—that they are essential of 
it, plainly not excluding anything else that may be essential, And 
that something more is essential is evident, for there must needs be a 
baptizer. No one, that I know of, has asserted that a person may 
baptize himself. A baptizer, then, is wanted for Christian baptism; 
and the church has told us, just before, who that baptizer must be— 
the minister of the parish, or any other dawful minister. It is an esta- 
blished rule that the omission of a thing in one passage does not weaken 
its authority or disprove its truth, if inserted in another. Apply this 
canon in the case before us. The church says, the child is to be ba 

tized by a lawful minister; the omitting to say this over again in the 
last rubric does not prove that she has altered her opinion, and does not 
think a lawful minister essential. Her silence in one rubric cannot 
overthrow her opinion expressed in another. We now come to the 
point upon which the question hinges, and this is, Whom does the 
church of England consider as /awful ministers? She has told us in 
two places: first, in the preface to the ordination services ; secondly, 
in the 23rd article. The subject is of such importance that you will 
forgive my inserting the very words of the church :—* It is evident 
unto all men, diligently reading the holy scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers 
in Christ’s church—bishops, priests, and deacons; which offices were 
evermore had in such reverend estimation that no man might presume 
to execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, examined, 
and known to have such caaiien as are requisite for the same; and 
also by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and 
admitted thereunto by /awful authority. And therefore, to the intent 
that these orders may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed, 
in the united church of England and Ireland, no man shall be accounted 
or taken to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon, in the united church of 
England and Ireland, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the 
form hereafter following, or hath had formerly episcopal consecration or 
ordination.” Our church plainly tells us here who are to be consi- 
dered lawful ministers ; none but those who have had episcopal ordi- 
nation. This, at first sight, would seem to exclude not only dissenters, 
but those foreign churches which have deprived themselves of bishops ; 
but the words need not be taken to imply so much as that, for all they 
assert is, that no man shall be accounted a lawful bishop, priest, or 
deacon, in the united church of England and Ireland, without he has 
received episcopal ordination. It does not decide whether he may be 
accounted so elsewhere; this may still be an open question, We now 
come to the 28rd article, the heading of which is, “ Of ministering in 
the congregation.” “ It is not lawful for any man to take upon him 
the office of public preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called and sent to execute the same. 
And those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent which be chosen 
and called to this work by men who have public authority given unto 
them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
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fourth commandments, in the above observations, but merely to re- 
mind your correspondents of the simple fact, that euch a controversy 
has been and does still exist; whence I infer the probability that the 
Romish alterations are not of modern date, but existed before the cor- 
ruptions of the papacy, whatever may be the uses to which the church 
of Rome now applies such alterations. 


a a ee a a 


ON THE DIVISIONS OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Sir,—A full discussion of the subject which is brought forward by 
Dr. Wright in your July Number (p. 67), could hardly be confined 
within reasonable limits. It may be possible, however, to bring to- 
gether, within a sufficiently narrow compass, the main facts of the case. 
I am indebted for the following statement to two essays in the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, one in the volume for 1836, the 
other in the volume for 1837. The writers of these essays, Sonntag 
and Zillig, take different views of the question under discussion. 
Ziallig defends the first of the undermentioned divisions, Sonntag the 
fourth. 

1. The first division of the commandments does not need descrip- 
tion, it is that which has been adopted by the Anglican church. It 
may be met with in both Jewish and Christian writers of a very early 
age. Philo and Josephus have it; with the single variation, that 
Philo inverts the order of the sixth and seventh commandments. The 
Anglican division is supported by the authority of Origen; and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzum, Ambrose, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Jerome, 
are on the same side. ‘This division has been adopted by the Greek- 
catholic church, by the Calvinists, and also by Bucer’s adherents in 
the Lutheran church. 

2. The second division agrees with the Anglican in all respects but 
one. It gives, as the first commandment, what has been more gene- 
rally regarded as a mere preface to the whole table, “I am the Lord 
thy God which brought thee,” &c., and joins the clause, “ Thou shalt 
have no other gods but me,” to the second commandment. Origen 
mentions this division, without approving it. We also meet with it 
in a passage of the Emperor Julian, as cited by Cyril of Alexandria ; 
but its principal advocates are the Jewish writers, both antient and 
modern. It is now the received division among the Jews, which is 
mainly owing to the authority of Maimonides. In the Reformed 
Christian church, Peter Martyr is the only divine of any note by 
whom this division has been adopted. 

3. The third division is that which gives, as the first commandment, 
what in the Anglican and Jewish divisions is the first and second. 
To make up the number ten, it separates the clause, “ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house,” from the last commandment, and places 
it, as the ninth commandment, by itself. This division has only two 
antient writers in its favour, Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine. 
It was admitted, upon Augustine's authority, into the Roman-catholic 
church, and has been retained by the Lutherans. 
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4. There is still a fourth division of the commandments. This 
division, which agrees with the third or Roman-catholic division in all 
other points, differs in this, that its ninth commandment is, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,” instead of “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s house.” This difference is manifestly founded 
on the difference between the text of Exodus and the text of Deutero- 
nomy. Augustine, who in some of his writings has followed the text 
of Exodus, has elsewhere adopted that of Deuteronomy. And it is 
curious, that in his * Questions on Exodus,” instead of taking the text 
which lay before him, he quotes the commandments according to the 
order in which they stand in Deuteronomy. Augustine, then, may be 
taken as an authority either for the third division or for the fourth ; 
which, however, is only an offshoot from the third. The only other 
authority for this fourth division is the scholastic writer, Peter Lom- 
bard, who does but quote Augustine, without appending any remark 
as from himself. 

The foregoing is a correct statement of historical facts, in so far as 
the writers from whom I copy may be depended on. But it is proper 
to add, that, in order to a settlement of the question, there are many 
other considerations which it would be necessary to take into account. 
To prove this, I need only mention that, of the two essays in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, one is extended over twenty-nine pages, and the 
other over seventy-eight. M. J. M 


-- 


PHILOSOPHICAL BAPTISM. 


Sin,—Having offered you a few general hints concerning the great 
arcanum of philosophy, how God’s “right image, created in Adam 
out of the limus of the earth, shall be brought upon God's table,” 
(Mysterium Magnum,* c. 42, s, 21,) it may be desirable to add some- 
thing concerning a deeper and more complicated mystery, “ the = 
losophical baptism.” Whatever it may be, it differs even more widely 
from that sacrament in the church than the philosophical eucharist 
does from its ecclesiastical type. Indeed, it does not correspond to our 
baptism of neophytes, but to the baptism of Christ in Jordan; and 
does not seem intended to make Christians, but to make Christs. The 
aspirant is baptized, as it were in Jordan, in order that he should 
hunger after God’s bread, or the ens cceleste; and fast forty days, by 
which fasting is signified eating no other food than the fruit of the life- 








* When Abrabam offered sacrifice (Gen, xv. 9) Christ was in the offering, and 
was offered to God. (Myst. Magn. c. 38,8. 25.) And “ that the fowls fell upon the 
carcasses, which Abraham drove away, signifies the hungry essence of the wrathful 
property of the anger of God in man, which hungered after the bumanity, and would 
devour the same into itself, but the Word in Abraham’s faith drove away the de- 
vourer from thence, It should not be devoured, but offered, that so one essence 
might enter into another, and overpower the other.” (c. 39, s. 25, Italics sic.) 
Hence we learn, that crows and vultures descending upon carcasses were s Magic 
type of men seeking the body and blood of [the Hermetic] Christ, and were so used 
sub modo (which distinction I will not here tarry to explain) 150 a= before the 
days of Queen Ulrica and the Countess de Marteville and the great fire at Stockholm. 
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vineyard.” Let any one read these two passages over carefully, and 
then say whether our church considers dissenting teachers or laymen 
lawful ministers. To me it appears as plain as words can make it, that 
she does not. Knowing as we do the private opinion of those who 
compiled our Articles and Prayer-book, we may believe that they did 
not intend to deny that foreign churches might have lawful ministers, 
though they had not recei a et ordination ; but we must alto- 
gered reject their authority, and set aside their decision, before we can 
ook upon dissenting teachers in our own country as lawful ministers, 
for they have not only never received episcopal ordination, but they 
have not even been lawfully called to the work of the ministry by men 
who have public authority given them in the congregation to call and 
send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard. And if our church does not 
consider dissenting teachers as lawful ministers, neither does she con- 
sider laymen in her communion to be so. In her opinion, “ they may 
not take upon them the office of public preaching or ministering the 
sacraments in the congregation.” Plaink , therefore, they may not 
baptize. If any one says, necessity has no law, we answer, the church 
of England has made no such exception, and therefore her dutiful 
children will not. 

Such cases of necessity will seldom or never occur in our country. 
Should they, we may safely leave them to God’s mercy in Jesus Christ ; 
at any rate, an apostle has forbidden us “ to do evil, that good may 
come.” 

What has been said will answer a difficulty felt by Sir Herbert 
Jenner—namely, that if we did not take care, we might deny the va- 
lidity of Lutheran baptism. Our church does not say so, and there- 
fore this consequence cannot follow from abiding by her authorized 
decision. 

I will conclude this already too long letter by expressing my indig- 
nation at the monstrous injustice of allowing a person to break as many 
of the canons as he pleases, and at the same time to have another man 
punished for breaking one of them. It is, 1 believe, a common maxim 
in most courts of law, that a man’s own hands must be clean before he 
can hope to get redress, No man who had been the first to break a 
covenant would be able to maintain an action against the other party. 
The late decision may be according to daw, but certainly it is contrary 
to justice ; and I feel assured that nothing but the fact that in this case 
the plaintiff was a dissenter and the defendant a clergyman of the 
church of England, has prevented many from seeing and acknowledg- 
ing its injustice. Yours truly, Cc. Cc. C. C.* 








* [The Editor would have been glad to yield to bis correspondent’s wish by in- 
serting this letter in the previous number, and the more readily because he has no 
doubt that there are others who believe and reason as his correspondent does. At 
the same time, he bas never met with any member of the church of England against 
whom he can suppose it to be directed, for be knows no single one who maintains 
that any ministers in England, or any persons whatever, can lawfully baptize, except 
the clergy. The real question (untouched by this letter) appears to the Editor to be 
this very simple one, “Can a man actually do that which be cannot lawfully do ; 
and can we maintain that be bas not in fact done it, simply on the ground thet he 


pean right to do it, and was morally wrong and legally punishable for attempting 
ix? 
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DIVISIONS OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Sir,—Whatever opinions may be held in regard to the proper division 
of the Decalogue, one thing seems clear, that the Romanists are not 
the only persons who have taken liberties in this respect. It ap 

from your pages, that the Lutherans have endeavoured to adapt the 
fourth commandment to the circumstances of Christian worship, sud- 
stituting for the word Sabbath, Sundays and feasts ; and our own church 
has also made an alteration in the last clause of the fourth command- 
ment—“ Wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed 
it’’—substituting the word seventh for Sabbath. The reason, however, 
of this latter alteration has not been touched on in your pages; and I 
beg to suggest that it was probably the same which influenced the 
Lutherans in so doing—viz., that the Jewish Sabbaths (including 
both the weekly rest and that of the other days prescribed by the 
law of Moses) are not binding on Christians, This would, of course, 
require some alteration in the fourth commandment. For Jeremy 
Taylor observes, in his Life of Christ, that in all the siz places where 
the Decalogue is summed up in the New Testament, the second and 
fourth commandinents are invariably omitted ; whence he concludes 
that they are abrogated under the new law; and if Protestants have, 
on the strength of this consideration, felt themselves at liberty to alter 
the fourth commandment, I see not on what grounds we can find 
fault with the Romanists for abbreviating or omitting the second. 

The matter, however, might be of some interest to the members 
of our church, which, both in the Catechism and Communion 
Service, repeats the ten commandments apparently as still binding on 
Christians; had not Mr. Palmer shewn, in his “ Origines Liturgica,” 
that they are read in the last office merely as “ fixed lessons,” just as 
the Magnificat or Nunc Dimittis are read, and not as express for- 
mularies of the duties or devotions of the church. Should a daily cele- 
bration of the holy communion be ever again revived in our church, it 
may well be considered whether it be expedient every day, at least, to 
read the same fixed lesson. 

The American church has added, at the end of the Decalogue, in 
the communion office, the summary of the new law, which commands 
us to “ Love the Lord our God with all our hearts, and our neighbour 
as ourselves,” followed by an appropriate collect. I cannot but think 
this a great improvement on our own formulary, It would, however, 
tend much to introduce again the communion service as a con- 
stituent part of the daily service, and to shew the true light in which 
the church reads the decalogue—viz., merely as a fixed lesson from 
the Old Testament, as the primitive liturgies generally contained 
portions of the Old Testament previous to the epistle and gospel of 
the day,—if the clergy were allowed a liberty of occasional omission, 
or the commandments were restricted to some of the leading festivals 
of the church; or some other portions of the Old Testament were, on 
ordinary occasions, substituted for them. 

Your obedient servant, G. C. 


P.S. I do not wish at all to enter into the controversy, or express 
any opinion on the obligation upon Christians of either the second or 
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fourth commandments, in the above observations, but merely to re- 
mind your correspondents of the simple fact, that such a controversy 
has been and does still exist; whence I infer the probability that the 
Romish alterations are not of modern date, but existed before the cor- 
ruptions of the papacy, whatever may be the uses to which the church 
of Rome now applies such alterations. 


a A A A A 


ON THE DIVISIONS OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Sin,—A full discussion of the subject which is brought forward by 
Dr. Wright in your July Number (p. 67), could hardly be confined 
within reasonable limits. It may be possible, however, to bring to- 
gether, within a sufficiently narrow compass, the main facts of the case. 
1 am indebted for the following statement to two essays in the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, one in the volume for 1836, the 
other in the volume for 1837. The writers of these essays, Sonntag 
and Zillig, take different views of the question under discussion. 
Zallig defends the first of the undermentioned divisions, Sonntag the 
fourth. } 

1. The first division of the commandments does not need descrip- 
tion, it is that which has been adopted by the Anglican church. It 
may be met with in both Jewish and Christian writers of a very early 
age. Philo and Josephus have it; with the single variation, that 
Philo inverts the order of the sixth and seventh commandments. The 
Anglican division is supported by the authority of Origen; and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzum, Ambrose, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Jerome, 
are on the same side. ‘This division has been adopted by the Greek- 
catholic church, by the Calvinists, and also by Bucer’s adherents in 
the Lutheran church. 

2. The second division agrees with the Anglican in all respects but 
one. It gives, as the first commandment, what has been more gene- 
rally regarded as a mere preface to the whole table, “I am the Lord 
thy God which brought thee,” &c., and joins the clause, “ Thou shalt 
have no other gods but me,” to the second commandment. Origen 
mentions this division, without approving it. We also meet with it 
in a passage of the Emperor Julian, as cited by Cyril of Alexandria ; 
but its principal advocates are the Jewish writers, both antient and 
modern. It is now the received division among the Jews, which is 
mainly owing to the authority of Maimonides. In the Reformed 
Christian church, Peter Martyr is the only divine of any note by 
whom this division has been adopted. 

3. The third division is that which gives, as the first commandment, 
what in the Anglican and Jewish divisions is the first and second. 
To make up the number ten, it separates the clause, “ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house,” from the last commandment, and places 
it, as the ninth commandment, by itself. This division has only two 
antient writers in its favour, Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine. 
It was admitted, upon Augustine's authority, into the Roman-catholic 
church, and has been retained by the Lutherans. 
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4. There is still a fourth division of the commandments. This 
division, which agrees with the third or Roman-catholic division in all 
other points, differs in this, that its ninth commandment is, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife,” instead of “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house.” This difference is manifestly founded 
on the difference between the text of Exodus and the text of Deutero- 
nomy. Augustine, who in some of his writings has followed the text 
of Exodus, has elsewhere adopted that of Deuteronomy. And it is 
curious, that in his * Questions on Exodus,” instead of taking the text 
which lay before him, he quotes the commandments according to the 
order in which they stand in Deuteronomy. Augustine, then, may be 
taken as an authority either for the third division or for the fourth ; 
which, however, is only an offshoot from the third. The only other 
authority for this fourth division is the scholastic writer, Peter Lom- 
bard, who does but quote Augustine, without appending any remark 
as from himself. 

The foregoing is a correct statement of historical facts, in so far as 
the writers from whom I copy may be depended on. But it is proper 
to add, that, in order to a settlement of the question, there are many 
other considerations which it would be necessary to take into account. 
To prove this, I need only mention that, of the two essays in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, one is extended over twenty-nine pages, and the 
other over seventy-eight. 


-~— -_ 


PHILOSOPHICAL BAPTISM. 


Sin,—Having offered you a few general hints concerning the great 
arcanum of philosophy, how God’s “right image, created in Adam 
out of the limus of the earth, shall be brought upon God's table,’ 
(Mysterium Magnum,’ c. 42, s, 21,) it may be desirable to add some- 
thing concerning a deeper and more complicated mystery, “ the phi- 
losophical baptism.” Whatever it may be, it differs even more widely 
from that sacrament in the church than the philosophical eucharist 
does from its ecclesiastical type. Indeed, it does not correspond to our 
baptism of neophytes, but to the baptism of Christ in Jordan; and 
does not seem intended to make Christians, but to make Christs. The 
aspirant is baptized, as it were in Jordan, in order that he should 
hunger after God’s bread, or the ens cceleste; and fast forty days, by 
which fasting is signified eating no other food than the fruit of the life- 








* When Abrabam offered sacrifice (Gen, xv. 9) Christ was in the offering, and 
was offered to God. (Myst. Magn. c. 38,8. 25.) And “ that the fowls fell upon the 
carcasses, which Abraham drove away, signifies the hungry essence of the wrathful 
property of the anger of God in man, which hungered after the bumanity, and would 
devour the same into itself, but the Word in Abrabam’s faith drove away the de- 
vourer from thence. It should not be devoured, but offered, that so one essence 
might enter into another, and overpower the other.” (c. 39, s. 25, Italics sic.) 
Hence we learn, that crows and vultures descending upon carcasses were « Magic 
type of men seeking the body and blood of [the Hermetic} Christ, and were so used 
sub modo (which distinction I will not here tarry to explain) 150 ~~ before the 
days of Queen Ulrica and the Countess de Marteville and the great fire at Stockholm. 
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tree during that time, and be tempted thus long by Satan, These 
considerations open to you fresh lights concerning the magisterium of 
the Rosicrucians, and tend to explain some of their tenets, That man 
is no tree of life, yielding life’s sacrosanct elixir, who has not himself* 
been nourished solely and exclusively upon the philosophical earth for 
a due season: for none but vulgar and “ false magi’ conceive that 
the Stone can admit into itself anything extraneous to itself. And that 
man is no Christ who does not give himself up to the uses of his 
fellow-men by a devotion perfectly voluntary, and so far more than 
voluntary, as he is subjected to certain opposite temptations. The 
idea of the philosophical baptism is inseparable from, and subordinate 
to, those of the fast and the temptations. 


«« What is hereby (by the baptism in Jordan) intimated to the Magus? A mys- 
tery is hinted to him. "If be will do wonders with Christ, and tincture the corrupt 
bod to the New-Birth, be must first be baptized, and then he gots an hunger after 
God’s bread, and this hunger bas in it the Verbum Fiat, &c. But Ido not speak 
here of a Priest's baptism. The Artist must understand it magically, God and man 
must first come together ere thou baptizest ; as it came to passin Christ. The 
deity first entered into the bumanity, but the humanity could not presently compre- 
hend it, till it was quickened rere baptism, and the hunger .... was again 
stirred up in the heavenly part. And bere again began the Human Eating ; viz., the 
Mercury received again divine property and will. And then the inward Mercury 
(understand Man’s Property) did eat, in the taste of the divine Word, of God's 
essence ; and the four elemental Properties did eat of the Night’st property so long, 
till the buman Mercury sublimed its life, and changed the four elements into one. 
And the life tinctured death, which was done on the Cross, Then the four elements 
departed from him, that is, he died to Time, viz, to the Night, that is, to the four 
elements, and arose in the pure Element and lived to Eternity. The Magus must 
keep and observe this process also with his Alchymy. Dost thou ask how? I will 
not put it into thy mouth by reason of the wicked, who is not worthy ofit..... 
If thou didst anderstand this, then hadst thou the pearl. But my intent and pur- 
pose is otherwise. 1 will shew thee Christ along with it, and also this pearl. There- 
fore none shall find it but he that loves Christ.”—Boehmen’s Signatura Rerum, 
cap. vii. 8, 43, &e, 

“ Christ is led with bis bride into the desert, and tempted of the Devil, Here is 
the trial, whereby the Artistt is proved by God, what he seeks with his baptism. 
The desert is the earthly outward body where Mercury is tempted, &c., ow, if 
the Mercury eats of the virgin-like love, that is, of God's Bread, then he may stand 
before the Devil. And at last the Angels come to him and serve him. The illumi- 
nated Magus will well understand what is meant by the Devil.”—Ibid. s, 62. 


So says the “ good man,” and I doubt not the Magus will also well 
understand what is meant by the angels. 


** As the eternal birth is in itself, so is also the process with the restoration after 
the Fall; and so likewise is the process of the Wise Men with their philosopher's 
Stone. There is not the least tittle of difference between them ; for all things origi- 
nally arise out of the eternal birth, and.all must have one restoration in one and the 
same manner. Therefore . ... the Magus must deal with his purpose, as the world did 
with Christ, and then he may find Paradise wherein is no death,”—Ibid. s. 73. 

“ God suffered the outward humanity, viz. the outward water, (understand the 
essentiality of Venus, which was sbut up in the wrath of death,) to be baptized with 
the water of the Eternal Essence, and with the Holy Ghost, &c. Afterwards he 
withdrew his outward food from the outward body, and brought it into the desert, 
and let it hunger. And then the spark enkindled from the fire of God must¢ ima- 


* Consult Digby’s Philosophical Account of Nature, p. 183—6. 

t The Property of the fallen Adamical man, not yet restored and illuminated. 

t Ergo, the Artist is Christ. 

§ That is, be changed by the vis imaginatrix. Observe the word “ must,” and 
the insensible transition from Christ himself to the Philosopher or Artist. 
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gine into a god, and eat manna of divine essentiality forty days,” &c.—Ibid, . 10, 
s. 13. 

“ The Artist must not arrogate anything to himself. The Mercury does itself, 
after the philosophical baptism, work these wonders before it manifests the Universal, 
..+. The Speaking Word in Christ wrought wonders through all the seven* P 
ties or Forms, through the Expressed W ord in the humanity, before the whole Universal 
was manifest in the body of the Human Property and the body glorified, Even thus 
it is in the philosophical work,” &c. “The Devil said to Christ (in the temptation) as 
he had said to Adam, eat of the evil and good. Hast thou not bread? &c. Then said 
the Divine Desire, man liveth not of bread alone, but of every Wordt of God. ‘Thus 
the Property of the fiery soul resigned itself with its desire into the Love, viz. into 
the Speaking Word's property, and the fiery desire did eat manna in the love-desire. 
O ye philosophers! observe it well. When this was done, the love transmuted the 
fiery property into its love property. Here the Father gave the fire-soul to the Son, 
&e. For Christ also said so afterwards, Father, the men were thine, and thou hast 
given them me, and I give unto them eternal life.”—Ibid, s. 28. 

‘* God must become man, man must become God. Heaven must become one thing 
with the Earth, and the Earth must be turned into Heaven. If you will make Heaven 
out of the Earth, then give the Earth the Heaven's food. ... Thou must eat of God’s 
bread if thou wilt transmute thy body out of the earthly property into the beavenly. 
Christ said, He that eateth not the flesh of the Son of Man hath no partin him, And 
he says further, He that shall drink of the water that I shall give, it shall spring up in him 
to a fountain of eternal life. Here lies the pearl of the New Birth. It is not enough 
to play the sophister. ‘The grain of wheat brings forth no fruit unless it falls into 
the earth. All whatever will bring forth fruit must enter into its mother, from 
whence it came first to be.” —Ibid. 8, 55. 


Without further multiplying quotations, I will observe that I have 
not succeeded in penetrating the method of the philosophic immersion, 
or baptism in Jordan. That the Magus must have God’s “ divine 
water,” that it is “the water above the firmament,” &c., is all very 
fine, but of no use till we are provided with some clue. I am pos- 
sessed of none at present, though a laborious comparison of the ana- 
logies would probably supply one. Neither can I pretend that the 
thing called Bardism has given me the desired clue to it ; but it is the 
same affair as the baptizing of the kabbalistic Adam “ up to above his 
gills in the water of Jordan,” whilet fasting and listening to the occult 
books from Emanuel. Perhaps it gave to Taliesin and the two Mer- 





* Vide Boehmen Signat. cap. iv. cap. ix. &c. &c. Also, the song of the Byd 
Mawr, or Macrocosmus, in Arch. Myvyr. p. 25, v. 6, &c,; and the ey ae 
ibid. p. 184, v. 7, &c. In which latter, read verse 10 (now unintelligible) thus— 
Pan i’m rhoddedd aur pur. 

t Note that Word is always construed substantially and er 

t Yn dirwestva. The Myvyrian reading. Ordovix bas brought forward another, 
I do not clearly know what Sizes on this poem being “‘genuine,’’ The name of the 
author, and the century in which it was composed, are of no moment to me. It ap- 
pears dissimilar to modern compositions, and to have some of the most striking 
characteristics of antiquity. I prove nothing from it, but what it appears to me to 
indicate ; and it is but a minute fraction of the entire case. Having never so much 
as named “the early British church,” I have nothing to say about it now. The 
church, from Diocletian, or earlier, till after Theodosius, forms one topic, and that 
under the Vortigerns, Uriens, Maelgwns, &c. &c., forms another. But I have said 
nothing about either. I was surprised to see between commas the words in p. 176, 
line 27, having never used them. The interpolation J know is altogether accidental. 
But even thus narrowed, the statement is true enough. However, some important 
illustrations of the topic are not now to be read in the Celtic tongue. The “* weighty 
considerations” upon which my full conviction on the subject has been, not very 
lately, formed, are more bulky than would suit your columns, and it was never my 
intention to pour them out upon you. 


Vou. XX.—Sept. 1841. 2 0 
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lins their title of Priveirdd Bedydd, Chief-Bards of Baptism. And I 
recognise it again where the former of them alludes to the future close 
of his mysterious career, and recognise it not the less in full antici- 
pation of the glosses likely to be put upon it. 


** A chyn mynnwyv dervyn ereu, 
A chyn del ewinvriw ar vy ngeneu, 
A chyn vyg cyvalle ar y llatheu pren, 
ym enaid y da cyveddeu ! 
Abraidd o’m dywaid llythyr llyvreu. 
And before I meditate my latest notes, 
And before the foamy spray comes over my mouth, 
And before my bonour’d fitting on to the* beams of the tree, 
Be there unto my soul the excellent mead-feasts ! 
Scarcely of what I say are there any written books.” 


Elsewhere it is asked, “ Who is the priest of the gentle son of 
Mary? What was the most pleasing labour that Adam performed ?+ 
What is the measure of Hades? In what direction hangs the veil ? 
How wide is the mouth (or jaws)? How great is the anointing ?” 
Here, again, 1 believe we are upon the same ground, we are in 
Jordan; but we obtain no clearer lights from the bard than from the 
cordwainer. Divers other allusions may be preetermitted ; and the 
question, “ What is the philosophical baptism ?” shall be left to the 
industry and acuteness of whoever likes to attempt it. Thus much is 
clear, that it was a process essential to the apotheosis and consecration 
of the Magical or Cross-Rosy Christ. There yet remains one head of 
Hermetic Sacramentals, which I will mention on another occasion, 

The peculiar value of Boehmen does not consist in his having added 
anything new to the great occult philosophy, the Hermetic Anthropo- 
morphite Pantheism. Perhaps he made no such additions to it. But 
it consists in his strictly confining to its greatest and highest objects, to 
those of theosophy and religion, the chemistry of the Ens Primum ; 
while many others were condescending to speculate upon inferior pro- 
Jections of the Ens. Monsieur de Saint Martin (the chief person 
among the Illuminated Martinists, though Martinez was their actual 
founder) translated his writings into French in the last century, and 
embraced his tenets. Saint Martin had previously been intimately 
connected with the Chevalier Silverhielm, (Baron Swedenborg’s 
nephew,) at whose suggestion he had composed his New Man. Con- 
cerning Mr. Silverhielm’s mesmeristic performances, see Dr. Clarke's 
Travels, vol. 10, p. 66. Before Saint Martin, the important works 
of Boehmen seem to have been very little known in France. They 


are not wild or visionary, but deliberate and systematic, and the 
system neither new nor trivial. H. 


et -_ 





am a ee ee 


* Sticks, posts, rods, laths, planks, or pieces of wood. 

t It was learning to obtain the One Element, or heavenly ens, from the slain Abel, 
with whose hot blood the Arbor Vite is saturated, and its leaves ensanguined. 
Three cuttings of it were brought out of Eden, and are treasured by The Wise. 
They are, or one of them is, the red-leaved Liath or Rod of Moses. ‘“ Ordovix,” though 
not perfectly exact in saying “triple rod” for “ three rods,” may have happened 

0 


upon an unmeant accuracy ; for three llathax united into one pren do form a triple 
rod, the mystic tri-phren, or triple-tree, 












OORRESPONDENCE, 


CHRISTIANITY AND BARDISM. 


The late Mr. Davies, of Olveston, is allowed to be no authorit 
on-the subject of British bardism. He has followed with too mu 
servility the Bryantian system of mythology, and consequently made 
bardism much more fabulous than it ever actually was in Britain. 

As I said in my last, the exact character of genuine British bardism 
must be learned from the maxims and aphorisms sanctioned at a re- 
gular Gorsedd, or convention, and handed down by the bards them- 
selves. The system has never been extinct in Wales. There has 
been, from its very foundation to the present day, an unbroken suc- 
cession of bards, who have transmitted from age to age the various 
traditions approved and confirmed at their periodical meetings. Two 
of the order,* lately gone to their rest, who excelled in the knowledge 
of their national lore and antiquities, have respectively testified that 
there was in ancient British bardism nothing fundamentally opposed 
to Christianity ; and that the Druids very generally received it on its 
first promulgation, and claimed, in virtue of their bardic office, to 
officiate as ministers of the church until nearly about the time of Ger- 
manus and Lupus. They did not, however,wrest and strain Christianity 
into conformity with their own system, but, on the other hand, 
Druidism, or the religious department, was entirely superseded by 
Christianity, which still claimed connexion with the Bardic College, 
the express object of which was, “to reform morals and customs, to 
secure peace, and to praise all that is good and excellent.”’+ 

Many of those recorded in the Welsh Calendar as “ saints” were 
members of the bardic profession ; even some of the most eminent pre- 
lates of our ancient church, and champions of her orthodoxy and 
catholicity, were so, as appears from the following triad :—‘ The three 
blessed scientific baptized bards of the Isle of Britain, Dewi (St. David), 
Teilaw, and Padarn.” Teilaw seems to have patronised the order ; 
and mention is made of two of his bards, Gwrhir and Ystyffan 
(Stephen), both eminent saints, and founders of churches. 

Talhaiarn, the domestic chaplain of Emrys Wledig (Ambrosius), 
was likewise a bard ; and the following prayer, composed by him, has 
ever since been the formula used in the Gorsedd Morganwg, or session 
of the bards of Glamorgan :— 

“ God, grant thy protection, and in thy protection strength, and in strength dis- 
cretion, and in discretion justice, and in justice love, in love to love God, and in 
loving God to love all things.” 

This circumstance is a very strong proof of the close alliance of 
Christianity and Bardism, as is also the fact that the name of the 
Saviour Iesu (Jesus) has been adopted as the motto of the chair of 
Venedotia. 

The following triads, compiled by the bards, and sanctioned at their 
conventians will set the matter in a still clearer and more decisive 

ight :— 








8 ee eee ee 


* Edward Williams (lolo Morganwg) and Dr. W. O. Pughe. 
+ Institutional triad. 
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“ Three ways a Christian punishes an enemy ; by forgiving him, by not divulging 
his wickedness, and by doing him all the good that is possible. 

“ Believe in God who made thee, love God who redeemed thee, and fear God 
who will judge thee. 

‘* God 1s to be worshipped, as the Upbolder and Saviour, and as a Redeemer in 
his second interesting of bimself with respect to the Son, and all of the virtues, and 
the appropriate attributes. 

* God the Holy Spirit is to be praised, for his leading us into life and unerring 
faith in every concern in Christ Jesus. 

‘There are three things, and there is not any thing without them ; God the Father 
Almighty, God the Son all merciful, and God the Holy Ghost all abundant. 

‘There are three principal causes for a man to love God ; because God the Father 
oreated him, because God the Son redeemed him, and because God the Holy Ghost 
governs him.” 

The foregoing remarks bear a particular reference to the system of 
the primitive bards, or, as they are emphatically styled, “the bards of 
the isle of Britain.” The principles of that system were not always 
observed, and those who violated them were called “ bards of warfare” 
and “ bards of assumption.” 

‘« The three ruddy speared bards of the isle of Britain; Tristvardd, the bard of 


Urien ; Dygynuelw, the bard of Owain ; and Avan Verddig, the bard of Cadwallon, 
the son of Cadvan. 


‘* The three assumptive bards of the isle of Britain; Arthur, Cadwallon son of 
Cadvan, and Rhyawd son of Morgant.” 

All the proceedings of the primitive bards were carried on “in the 
eye of the sun and face of the light,’ and all their tenets were plain 
and explicit. Circumstances would occasionally occur which would 
prevent the publicity of their actions, such as the Roman and Saxon 
invasions. Under such circumstances, the observance of “ secrecy 
for the sake of peace and public good” was one of their “ necessary 
but reluctant duties.” Hence, they veiled their language in mystic 
allegories, properly understood by the initiated alone. ‘Taliesin, who 
lived in troublesome times, seems to abound in terms of ambiguous 
meaning, which is the reason why his works are so variously inter- 
preted and so improperly understood at present. This mysticism of 
native bardism, in conjunction with the Irish, Letavian, and German 
mythologies, doubtlessly formed the basis of the romances of Arthur 
and Charlemagne in the middle ages. We can easily imagine how an 
indistinct notion of the Druidic circle and its object could originate the 
round table of romance, and the magic circle of conjurers. If “ H.”’ 
wishes to identify any of his hermetic sciences with this heterogeneous 
compound, I shall not disturb him; but let him not falsify the primi- 
tive bardism of Britain. 

Bardism, it is true, speaks of man as a Byd Bychan, a Little World. 


Thus lorwerth Vynglwyd, a bard of the Glamorgan Gorsedd, A.D 
L460— 1500 -— 


‘‘ Medd y barddas urddasawl, 
Byd bach yw dyn iach dan wawl.” 
Saith the revered bardism, 
A little world is man in bis vigour, under the light, 


And ‘Taliesin has two poems, headed respectively, Y Byd Mawr and 
vd Byehan, the Great World and the Little World. But was not 
the same view faken by some of the fathers of the Christian church ? 
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Gregory Nazianzene says, “Omnis in homine creatura, et coslum, et 
terra ;”* and Augustine, “ Deus igitur hominem factum, velut alterum 
quendam mundum, in brevi magnum, atque exiguo totum, in terris 
statuit.’ + ASAPH. 


ON THE &GYPTO-TUSCAN BELUS. 


Sir,—The Coptic root, bal, bel, bol or pol, signifies to beam, to radiate, 
to scatter, to destroy: an eye: the sungod, &c.; and from it are de- 
rived the Barbar terms for sun in Hesychius: Pamphylian, BaBértog : 
Cretan, a(édAo¢, atAwe, iAwc: also Lacon. BéXa. 

With the Pamphylian badelins 1 would compare Babel, Babul-on. 
Abelius is Cretan. History mentions several Cretan colonies in Italy 
as far back as the age of Minos, (Herod. 7. 170,) and some of these 
may have introduced the word, for the Italian towns Abella, Abel- 
linum, simply mean “city of the sun,” and Apulia is synonymous 
with Babulonia. 

1 need hardly mention Apollo; but Muller has collected the follow- 
ing variations of the name: Tuscan Apulu or Aplu, Thessalian 
‘Andovv, Atolic *Aré\Awy, old Latin Apello, (Etrusker, vol. 2, p. 69.) 
Apollo became a common proper name under the forms Pul, (king of 
Assyria,) Pollio, Apuleius, Apelles, Dol-abella, Bela. 

Belus, son of Neptune and Libya, led a colony from Egypt into 
Babylon, (Diodor, 1, 28.) ‘The usual title of the Babylonian god is 
Belus; but he is called Jupiter Enualius by Hestieeus in Josephus, 
(Antiq. 1.4.) Enualius is compounded with the Coptic al, radiancy ; 
which, with the common Coptic prefixes, appears under the various 
forms al, bal, ial, oual, &c. The gods invoked by the Romans in the 
treaty with Carthage were Ares and Enualius, (Polyb, 3, 25;) and 
Dionysius says that the Roman name of Enualius is Quirinus, 
(2. 48. 

rea temple at Babylon was sacred to Jupiter Belus; but he 
appears to have shared it with two other deities, for Diodorus 
states that on the top of the ascent were three golden statues of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, (2.9.) It was to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, that the Cushite Tarquin erected the temple on the Capitol : 
‘ Jupiter sine contubernio conjugis filieque coli non solet,’ says Lac- 
tantius, (Divin. Instit. 1, 11.) 

Evil Merodach, king of Babylon, was named after the idols of 
Assyria. Merodach is mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, (59. 2,) 
and Evil (in Hebr. 5) Avil) is a sun term. There was an Arabian 
idol Aval, (Pocockii Specimen, p. 101.) One of the pillars of Her- 
cules was called Abila, which was also the name of the capital of the 
Syrian district Abilene, (Luke, 3.1.) Romulus had a son by Her- 
silia, “ whom, from the great concourse of citizens to him at that 
time, he called Aollius, but after ages Abillius.” (Zenodotus, quoted 

by Plutarch in Romul.)  Aollius, if genuine, is Apollo; and Abillius 


* Greg. Naz. Epist. t Aug. |. qu. 83, 84, 87. Retr. 1. 1. ¢. 2. 
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is the Latinized form of the Tuscan Afil. This last is not a very 
common name in Italy, but it does occur on Tuscan monuments: Mi 
Afiles Apianas (donum Abillii Appiani), Lanzi, 2. 397; and in a 
tomb of low date at Tarquinia, there occurs Afil Erecienies, which in 
purer Tuscan would be Afil Erene, and in Latin, Abillius Ergenna, 

The phrase afil ril is constantly found on ‘Tuscan tombstones, fol- 
lowed by some number, after the name of the deceased; so that it is 
with certainty known to signify “ anno eetatis,” or something equiva- 
lent. Hitherto all Tuscan antiquaries, Lanzi, Muller, &c., have ex- 
plained rid by “ annus,” and afil by “ egtas,” from its apparent rela- 
tion to aly, eavum; but I do not hesitate to assert that afl signifies a 
sun or year, from Fel (Bel), the sun; and that the name A%butius is 
the Romanized form of the Coptic abot, a month. Jablonski says 
that the Egyptian goddess Buto is the full moon personified. Niebulir 
notices with admiration, that the inhabitants of Gades worshipped the 
year and month as abstract deities, (vol. I. p. 248 ;) but the practice 
was common to all Hamites; and Mr, Wilkinson has pointed out 
“the Egyptian goddess who represented the deified notion of the 
year.” (Ancient Egyptians, vol. 2, p. 65. Second series.) 

Lanzi and Muller translate Mi Afiles, mentioned above, by “ Sum 
{donum| Abillii;” and suppose that mi is related to eizé,sum. I have 
rendered it  Donum [sum] Abillii;” and connect the Tuscan m? with 
the Coptic mei, donare. 

Among other meanings, the Coptic root dal, bel, bol, signifies to 
scatter, to destroy; hence the Barbar term aida for PafeddAa, the 
scattering hurricane, and, perhaps, the God AZolus. Suidas gives the 
following anapeest, sub v., Badriay : Aipyere tvoval aor dvépwv. The 
same epithet is applied to any swift animal, horse, stag, &c. (Monk's 
Hippolytus, 218.) A steed of Achilles was named Balius, and a 
hound of Acteeon answered to /Ello—i. e., Babello. Other meanings 
of Badiog are dapple, blind; Badia, ophthalmia, Hesychius; Coptic, 
belle, baile, blind, from “ albugo,” in which the pupil becomes opaque ; 
5937 tebelel, « blemished in the eye,” (Levit. 21. 20.) 

The word Badyy, king, according to the scholiasts, is Thurian and 
Phrygian ; Salmasius, Bochart, and Spanheim call it Phenician, (Blom- 
field’s Perse, 663.) King or lord is the secondary meaning ; and it 
refers primarily to the eye or sun. In Amharic belu/ signifies pupil of 
the eye; and the Abyssinians addressed their emperor in terms equi- 
valent to “ Rex mi, pupilla mea.” When a prince was newly raised 
to the throne, an ornament in the right ear, named delul, formed an 
important part of the insignia. (Ludolf’s Amhar. Lex. v. delu/.) This 
seems to have answered to the bulla of the Tuscans, which Muller 
observes was originally appropriated to Tuscan kings, lucumones, 
and triumphant generals, (vol. I. p. 374.) When young Tarquin 
slew one of the foe, he was invested with the bud/a, and probably 
elected prince by acclamation on the battle field. The custom did 
not originate in this incident, as some state, for the Tuscans brought 
it with them into Italy. 

But not only was the Thurian adj», a Barbar term; I believe 
also that the name Thurii itself was of Cushite origin. The building 
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of the town was connected with an oracular promise of abundance, 
(Diodor. 12. 10.) When it became a colony of the Romans, they 
changed the name into Copiee, (Strabo, vi. p. 182, ed. Casaubon, and 
Steph. Byzant. v. Thurii;) which name certainly referred to the 
original history of the city. Now, Plutarch (de Isid.c. 56, ed. Squire) 
says that Me-thuer, a title of Isis, is compounded of two Egyptian 
terms expressive of “ fulness and goodness ;” but he had already in- 
formed us (c. 21) that Memphis or Me-nphi signifies “ harbour of the 
good,” (see above, “ Wave Offering,” vol. 16, p. 408.) Hence thuer 
was the Old Egyptian word for “ fulness,” and the later Roman 
Copie is nothing more than a mere translation of the older Cushite 


rhurii. W. B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


ON WYCLIFFE. 


Sir,—I beg to express my hearty concurrence with your correspondent 
“Teenus” in his wish that the Wycliffe and Waldensian remains might 
be enabled to appear in some public form, (p. 151.) ‘The truth is, and one 
cannot think of it without pain, that no nation in Christendom has so 
neglected its ecclesiastical memorials as our own. Manuscripts of the 
greatest historical and doctrinal value are rotting in unknown corners 
of cathedral and college libraries ; and while the mere love of antiqui- 
ties as a taste or science is enough to draw together societies well sup- 
ported by subscribers of rank and learning, the records of our church, 
the labours of our fathers in defence of our common faith, are left in 
unpitied oblivion.* The shock which our cathedrals have lately sus- 
tained, if it has now passed away, ought to warn those who have the 
charge of these treasures to call them forth from this dull forgetfulness ; 
but | am not aware of any effort of this kind that has been made of 
late years but by the Surtees Society in Durham. 

I understand that the Rev. Josiah Forshall, of the British Museum, 
has been for some time engaged in preparing an edition of Wyclifle’s 
Bible ; and those who have the pleasure of Mr. Forshall’s acquaintance 
will be satisfied that this task cannot be in better hands. 

Having lately had an opportunity of examining some of the sup- 
posed tracts of Wycliffe in our public libraries, and also, through a 
friend who has them at present in his possession, the MS. collections of 
the laborious John Lewis, | am strongly impressed with the truth of a 
remark of Dr. ‘Todd's, that in our present state of information it is im- 
possible to decide what writings are and what are not worthy of the 
pen of Wycliffe. 

The tract, which has been so well edited by Dr. Todd, appears to 
me very different in style and power of mind from other tracts which 


— 











* [Though too near the truth, this, perbaps, requires some qualification, It 18 
believed that the Camden Society is preparing an edition of some portion of the 
works of Wycliffe, under the editorial care of Dr. Todd, who lately published the 
volume alluded to by Bertram, from a MSS. in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and who is, perhaps, of all persons, best qualified for the task.—Ep. } 
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| have perused, and which are ascribed to Wycliffe; such as “The 
Charter of Heaven,” and the spirited invective against the friars, the 
second of the two treatises published by James. Oxford, 1608. I may 
observe, also, that the interpretation of the text, Ps. xc. (xci.) 5, 6, 
which has so much to do with the argument of this tract, differs 
materially from the version in Wycliffe’s Bible, as I find it in a copy 
in the British Museum, Claudius EK. ii. P. 44. The version there is, 
“Thou shalt not drede of nygtis drede, of an arowe fleynge in the 
dai, and of a gobelyn goynge in derknessis ;’ words which are quite in- 
capable of the bitter satirical turn given to the passage in the tract. 
It is, I believe, understood that Nicholas Hereford was the assistant of 
W ycliffe in this version of the Bible ; so that this may not be decisive ; 
but I would further observe, that Wycliffe, in his Trialogus, (lib. iv. 
chap. xxiii. sub fin.) though he there quotes this text as having a 
prophetic reference to the fortunes of the church, interprets it quite 
differently :—*“ Passos ex timore nocturno, asagitta volante, et negotio 
perambulante in tenebris, credimus esse martyres gloriosos : quare ergo 
non passos ab incursu et demonio meridiano, quod est maximum 
matris nostree periculum permissum a Deo in manifestissimo Anti- 
christo?”” Here Wycliffe appears to consider the three first hostile 
powers as having reference to some former ages of the church, but to 
apply the “ incursus et daemonium meridianum” to his own time, and 
especially in this place, to the persecution of those who opposed the 
papal doctrine of pardons. 

On the other hand, I do not see that there is the slightest ground for 
the charge of “literary fraud and forgery,” brought by “ Icenus” 
against the tract, as misrepresenting the meaning of St. Bernard. The 
tract does not profess to quote St. Bernard’s words, and there is no 
coincidence of expression with St. Bernard except in the short expo- 
sition of “nygtly drede.” But in sense St. Bernard seems to me to 
speak of “ chaffare,” or simony, as plainly as the tract itself. Dr. Todd’s 
quotation ends with the words in which this last of the fathers speaks 
of the bestowing of ecclesiastical dignities in his time, “ Neque enim 
hee merito cedunt, sed negotio illi quod perambulat in tenebris.” If 
this were not expressive enough, he speaks more plainly a few lines 
further on, where he introduces the church complaining—* Filios 
enutrivi et exaltavi; ipsiautem spreverunt me, Spreverunt et macu- 
laverunt me aturpi vita, a turpt quaestu, a turpi commercio, a negotio 
denique perambulante in tenebris.’'—(Serm. xxxiii. § 16.) What gain 
or traffic does he here allude to, but the sale of preferments, which is 
surely nothing else than the “ pryvi heresie of Symonions ?” 

Lewis had a copy of this tract, and three others, sent him from 
Dublin, as I collect from a memorandum in the margin of his copy, 
by Dr. Goodwin, Archbishop of Cashel, at the beginning of the last 
century. Whether the handwriting is the archbishop’s I do not know 
how to ascertain. | have seen no other tract ascribed to Wycliffe in 
which there is any reference to Abbot Joachim, a writer whose fame 
for prophetic inspiration was as high among the disciples of Loyola as 
with any heretics of the middle ages. This tract appears to me to be 
a translation of a Latin original; and we must discover the Latin to 
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make out the enigmatical “ elispirid” and other difficulties. Lewis's 
copy here reads “ beth clispirid ;” but I presume the auxiliary verb is 
not in the Dublin MS., but supplied by conjecture. 

In praising Lewis’s industry, of which his collections bear incon- 
testable tokens, I say nothing of his critical skill. Among these tracts 
from Dublin is one containing a report of a conference between a friar 
and a secular priest, held in the presence of the Duke of Gloucester, 
to whom it is addressed. Lewis numbers this as one of the writings 
of Wycliffe, No. 150 in his list, and quotes the first words in a note on 
p. 8 ofhis Life. Oxf. ed. 1820. Yet he tells us, I suppose correctly, 
that Wycliffe died Dec. 31, 1384; whereas the title of Duke of 
Gloucester does not appear to have been given to any peer of England 
earlier than September or October, 1385, when it was first bestowed 
by Richard II. on his uncle, ‘Thomas of Woodstock, youngest ‘son of 
Kdward IIL, his previous title being only Earl of Buckingham, This 
tract, therefore, clearly cannot be Wycliffe’s, though it is also assigned 
to him, without suspicion, by Vaughan, a writer who pretends to much 
more knowledge of Wycliffe than he seems to have taken the pains to 
acquire, 

Lewis has ascribed the Hermit of Hampole’s Psalter to Wycliffe, 
No. 41 in his list. This error is corrected, I think, by Mr. Baber. 
It appears to me that one rule for distinguishing between the English 
writings of Wycliffe and some of his cotemporaries might be the 
dialect. What proof is there beyond the name belonging to a village 
near the ‘Tees that Wycliffe was born in Yorkshire? A conjecture of 
the same kind as to the birth-place of Archbishop Bradwardine is 
proved by his own testimony to be unfounded. 1 would not speak 
very confidently on so nice a point without a full examination of his 
writings ; but those which I have seen appear to bear marks of the 
pronunciation and the idiom of the midland district, such as now pre- 
vails among the rustic inhabitants of Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire, and which might have been spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Lutterworth in Wycliffe’s time. 

With regard to the confounding of two Wycliffes by Lewis, it must 
appear, I think, to any reader of his first chapter, that the several pre- 
ferments and parts there enumerated could not have been filled by one.* 

BERTRAM. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF DAILLE ON THE FATHERS, 1651. 


Sir,—It was searecly to be expected that my letter on this reprint 
should have satisfied Mr. White (July Number, p. 75), but it is a duty 
to caution the public against faulty or imperfect editions, and I do not 
think that your readers will consider my statement respecting this 
translation to be much affected by Mr. White’s answer. 


-_—_—_— - _— - - _ - > 


* [Perhaps so; but the letter of ‘ W. C.,” published a month ago in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, will be found very interesting, as not only shewing that it really 
was so, but in some degree shewing who the two parties were. —Ep. J 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


1. I stated that the translator was not the learned Thomas Smith, 
to whom it is assigned on no other authority, as far as appears, than 
the signature “ T. S.,’’ and the date of the advertisement prefixed to 
the translation. This I stated on the authority of a cotemporary 
divine, who was well acquainted with Smith, and who tells us that he 
disowned the work, and was so far from approving of Daillé’s per- 
formance, that he had once thought of writing a refutation of it him. 
self. 

Mr. White replies that Scrivener, the divine referred to, was “ an 
obscure enemy of Daillé’s.” I do not know what « obscurity” is here 
intended. The style of Scrivener’s book is clear and scholarlike ; if he 
is otherwise obscure, I suppose it is relatively to the knowledge which 
Mr. White possesses of his writings. He was an “enemy” of Daille’s 
just as much as any two literary opponents may be ralled enemies ; 
he did not write till after Daillée’s death. Mr. White says further that 
“ Lord Clarendon, in his Apology, speaks in the most contemptuous 
terms of Scrivener, and intimates that he is totally unworthy of belief.” 
I think Mr. W hite must labour under some error here; but at all 
events such an opinion of Clarendon’s, if it can be produced, should 
be quoted at full, and a proper reference given. Iam not able to 
guess what work of Clarendon’s he refers to under the name of his 
Apology . 

As to Du Moulin, whom he also mentions as stanchly supporting 
Lord Clarendon’s opinion,” 1 am at a loss to conceive how any occa 
sion could have arisen on which Du Moulin could have done so. | 
wait in this case also for some more exact reference from Mr. White. 

2. I stated that the translation of 1651 is a coarse and poor per- 
formance, and does not correctly represent the sense of the original in 
many places. 

3. That the later editions of Daillé (I allude particularly to the 
Latin one of Mettayer) contain a great quantity of matter, which the 
early edition, followed by this translator, did not contain. To these 
two facts Mr. White has made no reply. 

I beg to assure Mr. White that I had no intention of detracting 
from the acknowledged literary character of Daillé. ‘This work of his 
is still the best that has appeared on that side of the controversy ; and 
it is certainly to be wished that it should appear in a complete and 
correct English edition, if it is now to be revived. It is valuable on 

many accounts, and not least for the unwilling testimony it bears to 
the sense of the Re ‘formers of the English church as differing from his 
own.—(See p. 2, ce. vi.) Daillé was no very severe moralist ; and 
his arguments sometimes shoot across each other, more to their own 
mutual loss than the damage of the fortress of Antiquity. But he 
would have been the most learned clerk that ever meddled with this 
controversy if the same age had not produced Bishop Pearson : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON DAILY SERVICE, 


Rev. Sir,—The restoration of the daily service in our churches is too 
important a subject not to demand the immediate notice of those who 
are anxious to see it generally brought about. 1 will therefore beg 
the insertion, if you think them worth it, of a few observations on the 
letter of ** A. H.”’ in your last, the July, number. 

Neither tor “ A. H.,” nor, I hope, for the generality of your readers, 

need I dwell on the desirableness of the clergy obeying that first order 
of our church, if they can ; nor need I say how “ urgent,” in my esti- 
mation, should be the “ cause” which should “let” our “ priests and 
deacons,” from this their highest duty and their chiefest privilege. 
sut L will treat the subject in a directly practical manner, Having 
been blessed with the daily service, or a large portion of it, “either 
privately or openly,” through all my life, and having myself, during 
the last three years, said the morning service daily in public, and the 
evening very frequently, I think that I may perhaps be able to make 
some suggestions that may be useful. First, however, I would express 
my own opinion, which will probably be different from that of « A. H.,” 
that whatever else be neglected by a priest who serves a church, this 
should not be; whether he seeks the honour of God by the public 
celebration of his church's service, or by the salvation of souls, who 
are then and there prayed for by him, even if by none else visibly 
present, 

To meet the difficulty suggested by “ A. H.”’ we must take the parish 
he has given as an instance—“ a parish containing two or three thou- 
sand inhabitants, scattered over some ten thousand acres,” and only 
one clergyman in it! Can this one clergyman do his duty by his 
schools, and visit his poor, if he has daily service ? and if he can, will 
not his health sink under the labour? ‘There are two things neces- 
sary, which “ A. H.”’ believes would fail this clergyman—viz., time and 
strength. For the first, if any priest thinks he ean possibly spend one 
hour and a half every day as well, or so directly in the line of his 
duty, as in performing the church service publicly “in the church 
where he ministereth,’”’ I can only say I think he greatly errs, On 
this point, then, I will not dwell, but go at once to the other. I would 
that we had a church, a priest, and a deacon, to every thousand or 
fiiteen hundred souls, but we have not; and yet 1 think there is 


strength in the largest and most scattered cure for daily service, if 


there is strength for any duty. In the parish given by “ A. H.” there 
are * schools,” and the larger the parish the greater will be the num- 
bers in them. ‘The principal school is almost invariably close to the 
church; here, then, the clergyman has a choir ready formed, and one, 
as | can assure him, from my own experience, easily trained to simple 
chanting ; he will also find in the master, or one of the elder boys, a 
sufficiently good reader. How little, then, remains for the priest to 
do—the exhortation, the confession, and the Lord’s Prayer, and after 
that nothing of necessity till the creed, from which, to the end of 
‘* morning prayer,” is surely no very laborious task, even on Litany 
mornings. My conviction is, that a service so performed would be 
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the greatest repose to both mind and body of the overworked parish 
priest, if he really loved the church's “ hour of prayer ;” and that the 
practice would tend to lengthen rather than shorten his life, and 
refresh him for renewed labours, rather than take from his strength 
forthem. Of course, ifa clergyman will mount an auctioneer’s ros- 
trum, and preach the whole service at the top of his voice, there is no 
help for him; fail he must, if there be any weak point in his frame, 
even with his Sunday duties; and ‘Torquay, or Nice, or Pisa, or 
balmy Naples, must receive the interesting young minister. But | do 
not think such an one would attempt the daily service, because, 
among other reasons, “there is no congregation, except children, and 
a few old men and women, to read the service to.” 

With regard to the chanting, if an organ cannot be had, a violon- 
cello is sufficient to lead and steady the voices; ad/ other instruments 
should be forbidden. An organ with only one or two stops, but a 
powerful base carried all through it, is cheaply built, and is solemn in 
its tones, as well as sufficient to lead the voices, if placed near to it. 
An organist is the difficulty in country parishes. It is being attempted 
to contrive a darrel, which shall answer for verses of all lengths, but 
at present not successfully ; a violoncello, however, in large popula- 
tions, can always be found or made. I strongly advise clergymen to 
confine such a choir as the one [I am supposing, to a very few chants, 
certainly at first; the grand chant, and two or three of the easiest of 
the Gregorians, published by Mr. Burns, are amply sufficient; and till 
it is tried, no one can tell how the reverse of wearisome is the same 
chant day after day, and how soon the music is thereby lost in the 
words, 

The internal arrangement of almost all our churches presents, in its 
way, a difficulty ; and I can quite conceive a not over-zealous man 
being really chilled into an abandonment of the daily service, by 
seeing nothing but a clock’s face in front of the west gallery, if it be 
west, staring at him day after day, perched up in his unhappy emi- 
nence. It is impossible to suggest remedies for all the difficulties that 
may occur in different places, but having paid considerable attention 
to the subject, I shall be only too happy to give what advice I can to 
auy of your readers, either in town or country, who may need it. I 
will only say, that, taking the worst possible case, if I unhappily ever 
found myself in the second tier of ecclesiastical rostra, pulpit above, 
and clerk below me, the whole edifice being in the middle of the 
church, 1 think I should at the prayers veil my confusion under the 
ample folds of my surplice sleeve. I certainly should, if there were 
only a scanty week-day congregation, and 1 saw nothing but my 
friend the clock opposite to me; in a full congregation, one ought to 
sacrifice personal comfort to avoid giving offence, or creating astonish- 
ment, 

I have wandered somewhat from my subject, but it is all more or 
less connected with the main object in view—the restoration of daily 
service in our churches, <All clergymen, T believe, could accomplish 
the morning, and most conld add the evening, and if not every evening, 
at least Fridays and Saturdays, festivals and their vigils; but I would 
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respectfully warn my brethren, in the country especially, against 
services after dark. 

I have but one more observation to make with regard to strength, 
I once heard the vicar of Harrow say, that he always observed the 
masters of the school had much more power of voice in the pulpit 
than himself or his curates, and he attributed this to the constané exer- 
cise of it in school ; and 1 can add from personal experience, that after 
the first year or two of daily service, the Sunday duties fall immea- 
surably lighter; indeed, to a moderately sound frame, they become, 
alter a while, quite as easy as they may have been before fatiguing. 

1 have to apologize for writing a longer letter than I had intended. 

I beg to remain, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Country CLERGYMAN, 


a ee ee 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICE. 


Rev. Sir,—There can be no doubt that a strict conformity with the 
regulations given us in the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer 
would oblige the “curate that ministereth in every parish church or 
chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, 
to say daily the morning and evening prayer in the parish church or 
chapel where he ministereth.”” No one can blame those who con- 
scientiously perform this part of their duty; but, at the same time, | 
would venture to observe, that in their endeavours to promote “a 
good attendance” on the daily service, it would be well for them to 
cousider whether they do not require a greater sacrifice than the ob- 
ject, desirable though it be in itself, deserves. 

1 make this remark with reference to a letter on the subject in your 
number for May last, signed “ Gratidius,’’ (page 512,) in which it ap- 
pears that your correspondent would recommend attendance at the 
daily public service, even though, in rendering this practicable, family 
prayers were to be set aside. Your correspondent appears to regret 
that so much should have been “ preached and written in favour of 
family prayer, and so little comparatively in favour of the daily 
common prayer.” Great progress has certainly been made even within 
iny recollection, which will not carry me so far back as fifty years, in 
the views entertained by members of the church, with regard to the 
obligation of assembling their households in family prayer. This very 
circumstance should lead “ Gratidius’ to consider, whether, in the 
practice he recommends, of partially superseding family prayers by 
attendance on the church service, he is advocating a measure which 
will answer the ends of the practice which he thus proposes in part to 
set aside, and which has cost the labour of so many years to promote 
and render so generally prevalent as it is at present. 

[tis much to be regretted that the two should be brought into com- 
parison together, or the one spoken of as a substitute for the other. If 
family prayer ought not to be considered as a substitute for public 
prayer, much less should public prayer be regarded as a substitute for 
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family prayer. It would not be an adequate substitute ; (1) inasmuch 
as it could not be so generally or regularly followed as that which it is 
intended to supersede, and thus, in many instances, perhaps a benefi- 
cial practice would be given up, while nothing would be offered to 
supply its place. (2) An occasional attendance upon the church 
service, more than which we cannot expect from the great majority 
of our people, would, in the generality of cases, be found far less effi- 
cient in keeping up a sense of responsibility and dependence upon the 
Divine Being, both on the part of the heads of families and of the 
subordinate members, than that which is produced by the more con- 
stant and more personally applicable practice of family prayer. 
(3) When the church is no longer in the house, there is danger of per- 
sons justifying the neglect of daily worship, and consequently religious 
obligations in general, on the plea of want of opportunity, which, where 
family worship is established, cannot take place. 

I cannot, therefore, with your correspondent “ Gratidius,” regard 
public prayer as the chief duty, or think family prayer becomes an 
evil when it serves as an excuse for not joining in the worship (i. e., of 
course the public worship) of the church.’ In confirmation of which 
opinion, permit me to offer the following scriptural reasons, which, I 
trust, “ Gratidius” will consider equally valid with those which he 
offers in favour of public prayer. 

1. The practice of the primitive church sanctioned by the apostles. 
We are told, (Acts, xii. 5,) that when Peter was imprisoned, “ prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church unto God for him ;” it might 
have been in the temple, or it might have been in the house of a be- 
liever. From the passage, considered by itself, either supposition 
would be equally probable. But a reference to the 12th verse will 
favour the latter supposition, and present an example to Christians to 
offer up without ceasing” their more immediate and pressing wants 
in social, or family prayer. This passage, strong in itself in favour of 
family prayer, receives additional force from Rom. xvi. 3—5, and 
| Cor. xvi. 19, It is hard to conceive what constituted a “church in 
a house,” if one essential towards it was not the assembling the house- 
hold at specific times in social prayer. And may we not reasonably 
conclude that such a practice is not more explicitly mentioned in 
Scripture, because it is of a more private nature than the daily ser- 
vice in the temple, and the followers of it would rather shun than 
court observation, especially under the circumstances in which the 

primitive church was placed ? 

2. Our Lord’s words in St. Matthew, xviii. 19, 20, as your corres- 
pondent admits, according to their letter, speak as strongly for family 
prayer as for public. I would add, without wishing to take from the 
force of their application to the latter, that they are more strongly in 
favour of the former, since the application with respect to public 
prayer, however just, is only inferential, while in its application to the 
prayers of a believing household it is direct. 

3. Much the same may be said of St. Paul's injunction to the He- 
brews, (Heb. x. 25,) where the admonition against “ forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together” appears much more applicable to 
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the nature of family worship, than to that of public worship in the 
present day, coupled as the admonition is with that of “ exhorting one 
another.” 

Your correspondent mentions the beneficial effects likely to be pro. 
duced upon the poor, “ if those whom they naturally look up to would 
set them the example of coming to church on week days.” I by no 
means think that we ought to be indifferent to the effect which our 
example is likely to produce upon others, but while some are totally 
regardless of the consequences of their actions upon those around them, 
others appear to consider them exclusively in their bearings upon their 
neighbour, and to esteem themselves irreprehensible, if, in their own 
view, they are exemplary. 

Let all attend the public service of the church who have the oppor- 
tunity, and of those who do so, probably by far the greater number 
are those who likewise observe the practice of family prayer; and 
even were this not the case, they would more effectually by the latter 
practice, though more silently and unobtrusively, elevate the tone of 
sincere piety around them, than by exclusively attending the daily 
public service. 

One advantage to be anticipated from the progress of religious edu- 
cation is, that it will lead many to regard religion as a personal matter, 
and a subject to engage their understanding, their conscience, and 
their affections, and not merely something to be done for them and 
the offices of which they are “ to attend,” instead of entering into and 
seriously engaging in them. We may hence also hope, that many 
who at present never join in social prayer from Sunday to Sunday, 
will be led to feel the obligation they are under to do so, having no 
longer the plea of being no scholars, and deriving their standard of 
right and wrong from some better source than the example which is 
too often set them by others. 

It is far from being my intention to underrate the obligation of at- 
tending the public prayers of the church, Let them only keep their 
right place in the scale of our duties, and be recommended for those 
ends which I presume they are intended to promote—viz., a spirit of 
catholic unity and Christian fellowship, and the dissemination of 
principles, which, however, to be more extensively and impressively 
felt, must be brought home to our hearths and domestic circles, and 
ve intimately wrought into the scenes familiar to us and our daily 
avocations. Your humble servant, 

A PresbyTeR OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ON THE DAILY SERVICE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I was much surprised by an objection made by one of 
your correspondents, in your July Number, to the revival of the daily 
service. Many are the difficulties which the clergy encounter when 
aroused to the importance of returning to good old customs, and whilst 
they doubtless feel surprised that their consciences can so long have 
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allowed them to disregard many of the rubrics, they at the same time 
are aware that the revival of those things which have been so long 
neglected will appear to some of their congregation like novelties. 
But, that any clergyman should plead want of time for reading the 
daily service, does strike me as most extraordinary. Is not prayer 
the most important duty of a Christian? Is there not a peculiar 
blessing promised to those who thus assemble themselves together ? 
But, to take the low ground, even, which your correspondent does, | 
am of opinion that clergy in large parishes would find their time 
economized, time actually gained, by the introduction of the daily 
service. Christenings and funerals would be regulated according to 
the hours of the daily service, and all the congregation would know 
ut what hours they should find their pastor in his vestry ready to 
counsel and comfort those who were anxious to seck Is advice, or lay 
before him their doubts and fears. I am quite convinced that the 
more closely the clergy follow the rubric, the fewer difficulties they 
will have to encounter. All who love our Zion must feel that zeal 
and money alone are required, with God’s blessing, to make our 
church as effective at home and abroad as it ought to be. ‘That zeal 
will arise when our clergy have, throughout the land, opened our 
churches for daily service, and convinced their congregations of the 
paramount duty of daily offering in God’s house their service of prayer 
and praise: then may they lead their people “upon the first day of 
the week to lay by them in store as God hath prospered them ;”” and 
then, and not till then, will money abound for the church’s use ; and 
we may again see temples arise in our land, such as our forefathers 
dedicated to Him whose stewards we are,—then, and not till then, 
may funds be found to meet the demands for spiritual instruction 
which our increased and increasing population has created. Hoping, 
Mr. Editor, that you and your correspondents will use the influence 
which your Magazine commands, towards the revival of the daily 
service, and weekly offertory, collection, and communion, I commend 
your labours to the blessing of Him who alone can give the increase. 
IK. W. 


ON THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION, 


Sik,—In looking into your Number for February, I perceive that your 
correspondent “ Durantus” considers it highly objectionable for the 


congregation to join in the prayer of consecration in the office for the 
Holy Communion. 


the minister—their lips be mute.” 


“Let their meditations,” he says, “ accompany 
He conceives, however, that they 
may add “a hearty and devout amen at the end of the prayer.” Now, 
if your correspondent means that the congregation should not unite 
their rotces with the minister when he says that their lips should be 
mute, I perfectly coincide with him; but if he means that the peti- 
tion of the heart is not to unite with the minister in the consecra- 
tion prayer, | cannot agree with him in this view ; and I conceive that 
the very form of the prayer, which employs the plural number, ‘“* Hear 
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us, O merciful Father, we most humbly beseech thee, and grant that 
we,” &c. &c., tends to favour the idea that the congregation may not 
only add Amen to the prayer, but may accompany the minister 
throughout, in the silent aspirations of the heart, that they may be par- 
takers of the body and blood of Christ, not merely of the sacrament of 
his body and blood, which the wicked, according to St. Augustine, 
“carnally and visibly press with their teeth” (see 29th article of the 
church of England), but that they may be partakers of Christ himself 
in all the fulness of his purifying energy, their “sinful bodies made 
clean by his body, and their souls washed through his most precious 
blood.” But I conceive the case to be different with respect to the 
words of institution, the pronouncing of which is the office of the priest 
alone, which should not be repeated after him, but listened to with the 
profoundest veneration. It is well known that there have been various 
private opinions held in the church as to whether the essence of the 
consecration consisted in the prayer to the Holy Spirit, according to 
the practice of the Eastern church, or in the repetition of the words of 
institution, as has been the universal opinion in the West, held also 
by both Luther and Calvin among the Reformers; but all are agreed 
in holding the repetition of the words of institution by the officiating 
minister to be essential, and to be the province of the minister alone. 

“ Durantus” thinks that in the Commination Service the minister and 
congregation should repeat the penitential psalm together, inasmuch 
as it applies to each of them. ‘This I am fully disposed to concede, 
and the more so as the rubric directs it to be said by the “ priest and 
clerks ;” but I do not perceive why the same rule would not apply to 
all the psalms of David, as there exists no rubric directing any portion 
of them to be said or sung either by the priest alone or by the priest 
and clerks alternately. ‘They seem, at the same time, strongly 
adapted, from their construction, to responsorial singing. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Wrieur. 


a eee ~- 


PROSPECTS AS TO CHURCH RATES AND NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


My pear Sir,—The new aspect of public affairs brings with it to the 
members of the church much matter of grave thought. In the fore- 
ground stands the subject of church-rates. The question, How is 
this to be adjusted by a Tory government? is one of deep moment. 
And when we call to mind the plans which have been brought forward 
at different times by the Whigs, and in part acceded to by the ‘Tories, 
we cannot but regard it as one also of deep anxiety. View it from 
what point we will, the eye encounters difficulties, and the mind fears. 
These are rather increased than diminished by the convictions of some 
that the leader of the conservative party is prepared to settle all differ- 
ences for ever by some ready cut and dried measure. For my own 
part, I would hope better things of that eminent individual. We 
have seen too many instances of his sagacity to believe he will begin 
his career again by legislating upon a subject about which men’s 
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minds are but half informed, and men’s pockets are almost wholly 
concerned ; for we have no sufficient reason to believe that the interest 
of the church formed a prominent feature in the past consideration of 
the subject when it came before parliament. That it has been discussed 
from beginning to end on false grounds, will be admitted by all who 
read the debates upon Lord Althorpe’s proposal. No one could have 
seen any difference between it and a question of national finance. 
The independent rights and constitution of the church met with no, or 
very small, recognition in the bill which was to be passed. It was all 
about pounds, shillings, and pence. The object contemplated by the 
party—claiming tobe the church party, too—was based on no sufficient 
foundation. It looked professedly to “ satisfying’? the dissenters, 
whose scruples of conscience were felt to be very much aggrieved by 
a compulsory direct payment of a portion of their property for the 
maintenance of the church which their forefathers had endowed. 
The clamour of the enemies of the church—i. e., of men and parties 
ready to cut each other’s throats on all other topics but this—was, in 
short, the parent of the whole matter; and, like its parent, the thing 
produced, as was to be expected, had a most exact affinity with the 
feelings and views of the “various denominations” exulting in the 
“ voluntary principle” and “civil and religious liberty.” Now, this, 
I presume, was not a very good or safe school to go to for a measure, 
or the ground for a measure, touching the church. It would be 
strange indeed if it were otherwise. For, without measuring the senti- 
ments of the dissenting bodies generally by those avowed by such 
persons as Mr. Binney and others who used to declaim in the words 
of his vocabulary against the “ soul-destroying”’ character of the church 
of England, there is but one consistent mode of construing their desire 
and efforts for the abolition of church-rates: they must have had an 
eye to the greater success of their own religious systems, They were 
not wishing to pull the church down without the hope that they might 
rear something else inits stead. ‘The substitute for church-rates, there- 
fore, which their clamour had led the Whigs to invent and propose, 
was readily accepted by them, not because the church was to be ren- 
dered more secure, not because their consciences or their pockets 
would be relieved, but because dissent, with its many heads and eyes, 

would thereby be enabled to stalk more majestically, and smile more 
triumphantly, throughout the land, among the falling towers and de- 
caying spires of the church. 

This is a true state of the case, as regards the origin of the proposal, 
to alter—more properly abolish—the ancient and sacred mode of main- 
taining that part of the visible church depending upon perishable 
things. And in the fact itself one cannot fail to see the seeds of much 
evil. Driven by stress of weather, and fearing every moment for the 
wreck of the church, it is too true that they, who regarded themselves 
politically as intrusted with the care of it, ‘amid the waves of anarchy 
and hatred which raged around her, upon the ascendancy of the W higs 
ten years ago, went much further than they would have done under 
other circumstances. Their admissions are become a matter of record 
which their opponents may turn against them, if they should take 
another view of the subject, now the storm has ceased ; and they can 
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see things at a distance in their true bearings and shapes; and the 
dread of this, (for none can bear to be taunted with a departure from 
his former professions, ) it is to be feared, may determine them to take 
up the question upon a principle of legislation certainly not their own, 
and as certainly unworthy of the church, to say the least of it. ‘That 
it would terminate in the ruin of the church, I do not, dare not say ; 
but that it would endanger the church we can have no doubt—that it 
would degrade the church, still less ; and that it would lead in a short 
time to dissever all connexion between the church and the civil 
government of the country is what every man who can reason on the 
subject must perceive. Under such circumstances, not the mere 
secular statesman, but the ecclesiastic, must discover in the question 
as it now stands a variety of points involving something of a personal 
interest, as well as, abstractedly, the deepest consideration. ‘The new 
government comes into power so far hampered by a question which, if 
they settle to the satisfaction of their opponents, woe be to the church ; 
and after that, woe be to themselves; and if not to their satisfaction, 
nor to the benefit of the church, how shall they be able to brook the 
scoffs and jeers of the opposition benches? Much moral courage as 
it requires to confront this species of artillery, (scoffs and jeers,) 1 do 
not despair that the party who shall now hi ave the direction of the 
affairs of the country, among the other qualifications necessary at the 
present day which the ‘y will bring with them into office, will, at the 
outset, give proof that they have brought with them this also. By 
this, most effectually, I feel assured, will they defeat the adversaries 
they have to contend with. If so, church-rates will be left, notwith- 
standing all that has been acceded to by them, under late assaults, 
where they have ever been. ‘The maintenance of the church, like its 
foundations, shall still rest upon the soil. No new law will be made. 
The system will be adhered to. Dissenters will be told that their ob- 
jections cannot be listened to against the maintenance of the church, 
more than republicans can against the maintenance of the throne. 
Time has connected the two together, or something more sacred than 
time ; and it must be something less sacred than time, less entitled toa 
nation’ s regard, that would lead them to set it at nonght. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that this course has been made more 
easy than it might have been by the dissenters themselves, They 


have, in their ardour to upset the church, through the abolition of 


church-rates, shewn the weakness as well as the worthlessness of their 
opposition. In almost every place in England where they attempted 
resistance, they have been signally prostrated by the resuscitated power 
of the ¢ hure h. That power, while the gov ernment was favourable to 
the church, had naturally enough fallen ‘asleep ; and it was not till the 
war cry, “ Down with the church—to the lords spiritual, “ Se¢ your 
houses in order,” was re-echoed from the houses of parliament in all 
the streets and villages of England—that that dormant power was 
awakeried. Since it did arise, the opposition has dwindled into almost 
nothing. Both parties, during the time of conflict, have made certain 
important discoveries, which have tended to effect this. ‘The chure h 
party have been made to know their strength and influence; the 
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dissenters have found out that their cause is not only hollow and hypo- 
critical, but without the numbers to support it which they assumed it 
had, till the contrary was proved. 

Then this is helped again by the opinion lately pronounced by the 
judges in the Braintree case of resistance. From that, all that would 
seem necessary now to extinguish entirely the rancour which has bee n 
at work in different parts of England for some years, under the patron- 
age of the anti-church confederation, is to make it plain to the country 
that the power of compelling the payment of taxes for the keeping up 
of the church exists in the Ecclesiastical Court. Let this once be 
clearly made out, and there will be no occasion for any other sort of 
legislative interference. The responsibility, as well as whatever un- 
popularity there may be, of compelling the reluctant, should com- 
pulsion in any case be necessary to render to the church her dues in 
id this respect, may therefore, by this means, not only not be incurred by 
. . the conservatives, but a still greater benefit than that, it m: ry be, will 
ar follow from it to the church in her relations with the state ; it will tend 

to satisly the minds of some of her best pillars in, as wellas out, of her 
ininistry, that she is not so utterly dependent upon an external arm as 
it has been thought that some late enactments had made her. 

Krom the number of causes about to be tried in these courts, the 
law of church-rates will ere long, it is not unreasonable to hope, be 
. received even by the dissenters like other laws. They will cease to 
‘Ss resist when resistance has proved to be unavailing ; and the time may 
then not be far off when they may be led by the very act of their con- 
tribution of a rate towards the church they have forsaken “ to mark 
well her bulwarks” and return “to her sure refuge.” One thing the 
legislature might do with which every person longing for the peace of 
the church must be re: udy to concur, and that is, to enable the magis- 
trates to enforce the payment of sums as well above as under éen 
pounds. ‘To say they shall have jurisdiction up to ten pounds, but not 
beyond it, is to hold out to dissenters, and persons adverse to parting 
with their money for sacred purposes, an instrument by which they 
may parry the payment till the church has in many cases materially 
and unnecess: irily suffered from it. 
| I might derive force to these observations by pointing out the miser- 
 &, able character of the measure which was to be brought in, some years 
rt ago, in lieu of the present law. But it may be hoped that this is now 
not more apparent to the clergy, who have had time and occasion to 
prove what had been its effect, if passed, than it is to those statesmen 
who, with the best intentions towards the church, were drawn by the 


insidious colouring of its originators into an unhappy approv al of it at 
the time. 






















‘ Now that men can hear their own voices and balance their own 
thoughts, it is hardly possible that the House of Commons should, ¢ 
now constituted, look back but with the strongest disgust upon a 


scheme which was to rob ten thousand distinct bodie 3s of men of the re- 


ligious ordinance of maintaining the fabric of the ehurch in which the ry 


assembled to wo ship their God. The scheme savours so much of 


secularity both in the makers and in the effeet which it must have 
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been perceived it would have upon the church, that we cannot read 
the names of those who concurred in it without lamenting that their 
fears for the temporary stability of their country should have been so 
much greater on the occasion than their fears for the permanent sta- 
bility of the church. But the fact, or phenomenon, proved, alas ! that 
there may be an age of ephemeral legislation as well as ephemeral 
literature. While we are all for the system which has been handed 
down to us by those through whom we have received the church her- 
self, | pretend not to say that there are no circumstances connected 
with the present mode of levying and applying church-rates requiring 
to be corrected. It is the law of church-rates I would have preserved ; 
and this because of its antiquity, sanctity, and suitableness, and not the 
abuse of that law. If one thing more than another has led to the un- 
popularity of church-rates, it is the idle waste of funds by ignorant 
churchwardens. With no knowledge of architecture, and no reverence 
for the feelings of those who erected our churches in ancient days, it 
is quite notorious that these guardians of the fabric of the chureh 
have often proved its greatest destroyers. ‘To prevent the misappli- 
cation of parish funds, and the mutilation of our churehes by ignorant 
men, is, unquestionably, therefore, a thing about which the law should, 
and may, speak with advantage, if the church herself provide not the 
required remedy of the evil. If it is not the business, nor at present in 
the power of archdeacons, to examine every church within their juris- 
diction once a-year, to determine what repairs shall be made, and 
what are really necessary or beneficial, then it is evident that an official 


person, with sufficient knowledge of architecture, should be appointed ° 


to perform this office—such an “officer, of course, not to be chosen by 
any body which may be out of the church, but which must constitute 
a part of it. The plan proposed by Lord Althorpe, and agreed to by 
Sir R. Peel, I believe, was to make over the appointment of this office 
to the magistracy. But I cannot understand why the people should 
not be allow ed to confide in the rulers of the church as much as in the 
magistrates. 

There is another subject which cannot fail to press heavy upon the 
minds of the new government in regard to the church; I mean the 
annual grant made for general education. ‘The former opposition 
made to that by both houses of parliament will not allow the con- 
servatives, when they have the power, to vote it, without some change 
in the conditions. ‘This is necessary to vindicate their former pro- 
ceedings of resistance, as well as to satisfy the church, whose prin- 

ciples were set aside or outraged by the conditions which were iinposed 
upon the schools which availed themselves of the government help. 
It will not be enough to satisfy those clergy of the church who cannot 
avail themselves of that pecuniary aid in the erection of school-houses 
for their people, that the appointment of inspectors, as regards those 
schools which are connected with the church, underwent an alteration 
satisfactory to the committee of the National Society, But I trust 
this obnoxious and degrading, as well as insulting, spec imen of Whig 
policy touching the e hurch will receive a death-blow in due course of 
time by a measure more becoming the object, and such as the state of 
the country urgently requires. 
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Clear it is to me, that, unless the church is enabled by the govern. 
ment to extend her instructions to the young as well as the old of her 
community, other bodies will consider it their duty to take the matter 
up, and call upon the government, as has been done, to grant them 
assistance in carrying out their undertaking. I am not defining this 
duty one way or other. Neither is it here urged, though it strongly 
might, on the ground of expediency. Far from it. We are able 
to maintain that our church system takes for granted that her mem- 
bers are taught both to read and pray in the words of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the Book of Common Prayer. It is not denied that 
persons who can do neither, both may and often have attained to a 
stature of Christian perfection superior to that of millions who have 
had the benefit of these advantages, but who have not duly used them. 
We may be satisfied to claim for it, which, in truth, we can, the autho- 
rity of our holy catholic church as established among us. 

I can readily enough perceive how the hydra-headed monster, dissent, 
would rage and swell against an “ exclusive system” of education like 
that under consideration proceeding from the legislature, or acquiesced in 
by the legislature. But this, so far from being an argument against it, is 
the most certain attestation in its favour. In point of fact, it is only a 
consistent adherence to the reformed church ; and as regards its “ ex- 
clusiveness,” it is no more exclusive than the national church is so, 
If the national church is to be given up by the government of the day 
as binding them down to a course of policy, savouring, as will be said, 
of *‘ partiality,” then it were preposterous to talk of setting up a lower 
plattorm by which the children of the peopie shall ascend to a higher, 
in point of a catholic religious intelligence. ‘The two stand, and must, 
of course, fall together. The statesman who dare not stand by the 
NATIONAL CHURCH exclusively, it were vain to expect would have the 
courage to take his stand by A CHURCH EDUCATION for the young, ex- 
clusively. 

Whatever may be done by parliament for the Christian church, as 
that applies to man in all the stages of his growth and ripening, from 
his birth to his death, one thing is clear, that the only leaven which 
can tend to make her expand herself into those dimensions which she 
is destined to fill, and which she must fill before she can produce her 
proper effects upon the character and fortunes of the country in which 
she has been planted, must be of heaven, and not of men. Talents, 
and wisdom, and eloquence, and all the virtues by which humanity has 
ever been, or may be adorned, can neither preserve nor make a church. 
She must stand, not on human, but divine principles—on pillars hewn 
out and knit together, not by man’s device, but by something less sub- 
ject to fail—less constituted to fall—to fail from ignorance or pre- 
sumption—to fall from the natural process of decay. It is undeniable 
that all the gifts bestowed upon man may become subservient to the 
extension of the church in her real character and influences ; but, then, 
this fact is only undeniable when such endowments are exercised in 
subjection to higher rules and instincts than those of the human in- 
tellect, and to less self-tlattering motives than those of one’s own heart. 
As the church would cease to be the church were she to be beaten 
down like a leaf of gold to gild the surface, without imbuing the sub- 
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stance of society, by the hands of a set of secular workmen; so shall 
she cease to be a church, if it is attempted to carry her about like a 
paralytic from oue stage of weakness to another, in search of a cure 
for her superinduced diseases, by means of helps, which have be- 
numbed her limbs, circumscribed her exertions, and almost extinguished 
her vitality. 

With these matters before them, a new set of ministers, looked upon, 
in contradistinction to the late government, as more particularly the 
friends of the church, cannot but feel the difficulty of their situation, 
and see the extent of their responsibility. It is not to be expected 
that they, or any set of ministers, shall be able to satisfy the demands 
of unreasonable men, Still something positive is expected towards 
helping onward, through the grace of the sovereign’s relationship with 
the church, which is left to be administered by Her Majesty’s servants 
in office, those high and holy purposes for which she has been, by an 
act of divine mercy, established among us. The state of public morals, 
the spread of popery, the increasing boldness of dissent, the total in- 
adequacy of the Christian ministry as at present constituted, in regard 
to its numerical character, and the fatal deadness, under high sanctions, 
and of long standing, which has led, not men, but Christians, to look 
with indifference upon the millions of our populous cities living and 
dying in the veriest bonds of iniquity—these are all most pressing and 
solemn reasons for something being done in earnest for the good of our 
fellow-creatures now perishing for lack of pastoral care. But they are 
reasons which do not press at first hand so much upon the rulers of 
the nation as upon the stewards of Christ’s heavenly treasures, which 
have been deposited in the ark of his church, R. B. 
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ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 


Sir,—Dr. Hey, in his Lectures on the Thirty-nine Articles, treating 
of the thirty-first, “Of the one oblation of Christ finished on the 
cross,” has this remark—* Either Christ suffers in the sacrifice of the 
mass, (according to the Romish doctrine,) or he does not ; if he suffers, 
he must be ever suffering, (against Phil. ii, 9, Heb. ix. 26;) if not, it 
is no real sacrifice. Add Heb. ix. 22.” 

Dr. Hey also quotes from the correspondence between Archbishop 
Wake and Dr. Dupin, Appendix 3rd to Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. 
Upon the thirty-first article, Dr. Dupin maintains that “ the sacrifice 
of Christ is not only commemorated, but continued, in the eucharist, and 
that every communicant offers him along with the priest.” The 
Roman Catholics state*—“ Jesus is here given, not only to us, but for 
us; and the church is thereby enriched with a true, proper, and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, usually termed the mass: propitiatory, we say, be- 
cause representing in a lively manner the passion and death of our 
Lord, it is peculiarly pleasing to our eternal Father, and thus more 





* Faith of Catholics, London, 1813. p. 250, &c. 
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effectually applies to us the all-sufficient merits of the sacrifice of the 
cross.” Again, “as the bloody sacrifices ordained. by the Jewish law 
are understood to have prefigured the sacrifice which the Redeemer 
of mankind was once to offer on the cross, by the effusion of his blood ; 
so do we believe that the unbloody offerings of the same law, but much 
more than these, the bread and wine, which Melchizedek, ‘ the priest 
of the Most High God,’ presented to Abraham, (Gen. xiv.,) were a 
type or figure of that unbloody sacrifice, which Christ, the priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek, (Ps.cix.,) would continue to offer, 
through all ages, under the symbols or species of bread and wine.” 
The sacrifice of the mass, therefore, is not only a representation, but a 
continuance, of the sacrifice of the cross. Is it a continuance of suf- 
fering? St. Paul (Heb, ix. 28) says, “ Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many.” 

The council of Trent speaks of a victim :—“ Because in this divine 
sacrifice, which is performed in the mass, the same Christ is contained, 
and offered, in an unbloody manner, who, on the altar of the cross, 
offered himself in a bloody manner—the holy synod teaches, that this 
sacrifice is truly propitiatory—for it is one and the same victim ; the 
same Christ now offering himself by the ministry of the priest, who 
offered himself on the cross. By this offering, then, the fruits of that 
bloody offering are most plentifully received,” (Ses. xxii. ¢. i. p. 189.) 

The difficulty of adding to or continuing a perfect sacrifice is felt ; 
and the following exposition is subjoined from “ our great Bossuet :” — 
« We acknowledge that all the merit of the redemption of mankind is 
derived from the death of the Son of God: when therefore, in the 
celebration of the divine mysteries, we say, ‘ We offer to Thee this 
Holy Victim,’ we pretend not by this oblation to make or to present 
to God a new payment of the price of our salvation; but to offer to 
him, in our behalf, the merits of Jesus Christ present, and that infinite 
price which he once paid for us upon the cross.” 

The Roman-catholic writers thus seem to vary their expressions on 
this subject, sometimes stating the sacrifice of the cross to be repre- 
sented, and at other times to be continued, by the sacrifice of the mass. 
There is a wide difference between the two propositions, and one 
would like to know which of the two is the authorized opinion. If 
the victim at the unbloody sacrifice does not suffer, (which I presume 
is the Romish doctrine, on the ground that Christ's glorified body is 
impassible, not “ exposed to the external senses, nor obnoxious to cor- 

poral contingencies,”) how can this be “ a sacrifice truly propitiatory, 
by which, to the sincerely penitent, the sins we commit, however 
enormous they be, are remitted?”* Then these sins are remitted 
without suffering, on account of the unbloody sacrifice, contrary to 
St. Paul, who says, “ without shedding of blood is no remission.” 
(Heb. ix. 22. 

In the church of England we believe, that, by worthily receiving 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the souls of the faithful are 
strengthened and refreshed; but the church of Rome, not content 





* Faith of Catholics, p. 279. Quotation from the Council of Trent. 
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with teaching that, by the sacrifice of the mass, the sins of the livin 

are remitted, extends the benefit also “to those who, though dead in 
Christ, are not fully cleansed from all defilement.”* By these super- 
stitions the influence and gains of the clergy are much increased ; and 
although Bossuet, in his subtle exposition, may affirm, that the church 
of Rome “ deems the sacrifice of the cross so perfectly and so fully 
sufficient, that whatever is afterwards added has been instituted to 
celebrate its memory and apply its virtue,” still the common people 
believe, and are encouraged by their teachers in that belief, that the 
sacrifice of the mass has in itself the virtue of remitting sins, which 
virtue the priest has the power of applying to individuals, especially 
to souls supposed to be in purgatory. 

We say that these doctrines sod practices are against Holy Scrip- 
ture, and against the traditions of the primitive universal church ; and 
further, that transubstantiation is repugnant to the evidence of the 
senses, “ by which God himself proves his promises to us.”+ 

A passage has indeed been quoted from Mr. Hallam’s Const. Hist., 
in these words :—“ The doctrine of transubstantiation does not, as 
vulgarly supposed, contradict the evidence of the senses, since our 
senses can report nothing as to the unknown being, which the school- 
men denominate substance, and which alone was the subject of this 
conversion,” 

The writer{ who adduces this quotation from Mr. Hallam should, 
in all fairness and honesty, have added these sentences immediately 
following :—“ But metaphysicians of later ages might inquire whether 
material substances, abstractedly considered, exist at all; or if they 
exist, whether they can have any specific distinction, except their 
sensible qualities. ‘This, perhaps, did not suggest itself in the sixteenth 
century ; but it was strongly objected that the simultaneous existence 
(or presence) of a body, in many places which the Romish doctrine 
implied, was inconceivable and even contradictory.”§ Mr. Hallam 
can see through the subtle inanities of the schoolmen, though it 
appears this writer cannot. 

“ Why not as easily believe,” he says, “that God, by the omnipo- 
tence of his word, can convert the substance of bread into the sub- 
stance of his flesh, as by virtue of that same word he performed so 
many other striking miracles—-changing water into wine at Cana?” 
lt was precisely by this very argument, the testimony of the senses, 
that the Jews were induced to reject the divinity of our great Re- 
deemer, “ Is not this, they said, the carpenter’s son?” Is it possible 
this writer does not perceive that this reasoning makes against his own 
case, and for us? Our Lord’s miracles were “ striking,” precisely 
because they proved themselves to the senses of the persons present, 
who were convinced by that evidence that the water was changed 
into wine, that sight was given to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 





* Faith of Catholics, p. 280. 

t Hooker’s Answer to Travis, s. 9. 

t Transubstantiation. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord ——, by the Rev, Jobn 
Fletcher, D.D. London, 1836. p. 62, note. 

> Hatlam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 96. 
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In like manner the people of Nazareth judged, and judged rightly, 
that Jesus was the same person whom they had known as “the car- 
penter’s son.” The body of Jesus had not vanished, or been annihi- 
lated, or transubstantiated into something else; it was not merely a 
body in appearance, a phantom, but in substance. Whereas the 
Romish doctrine of the mass is, that the bread is gone, is abolished, is 
not present in substance, whatever substance may be.* The error of 
the people of Nazareth was in not attending to the further evidences 
of prophecies, doctrines, and miracles, addressed to their reason and 
their senses, and proving that Jesus was more than man—namely, the 
Christ, God and man. This letter contains a good deal of ribald 
abuse of the church of England ; and the author is so inconsistent as 
to controvert the right of private judgment, while at the same time 
his whole publication is an appeal to the private judgment of the Right 
Hon. Lord , in order to convert him from the communion of the 
church of England to thé communion of the church of Rome. 


B. 


D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Sirn,—I have just read an article, signed “M. W.,” in your August 
number, on the subject of M. D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, which, in many points, I consider so unfair, that I cannot allow 
it to pass without attempting a reply. 1 must frankly confess that 


my opinion with regard to the general character of the book in ques- 
tion is very strongly opposed to that of “M. W.” It surely is some- 
what exorbitant to expect, in the present day, that many “ new 
facts” should be communicated in the account of a period, which, for 
three hundred years, has exercised such a multitude of pens, and has 
been the object of such deep interest and research. Still more exorbi- 


—_——— —_.- — — —— ————————————— ——————— 


* “ The substance of bodies,” says Locke, “is entirely unknown to us.” Newton 
says the same: “ Intimas corporum substantias, nullo sensu, null actione reflexa, 
cognoscimus.” (p. 62.) These quotations may be true in philosopby in the abstract ; 
but suppose the case of a person tried for murdering another by administering arsenic, 
wick pe would listen to a defence on the ground that we know not what substance is, 
and that the matter of arsenic may be at bottom innocent like bread ; they would 
abide by the testimony of the senses, as we must do in refuting other speculative 
extravagances. ‘‘ We talked of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious sophistry to prove 
the non-existence of matter, and that everything in the universe is merely ideal. | 
observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to 
refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which Jobnson answered, striking 
his foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute 
it thus.’” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, An. 1763, t. 54.) “ You are surer that you 
can lift up your finger or not as you please, than you are of any conclusion from a 
deduction of reasoning.” (Ibid. an, 1778, Act. 69.) These observations support 
Bishop Van Mildert's remark, ‘* Transubstantiation is a doctrine not only repugnant 
to the evidence of our senses, and to every principle of reasoning founded upon such 
evidence, but also to scripture itself ; nay, even to the very words of the institution.” 
(Bampton Lecture, 7th, p. 224; in the Appendix, p. 589.) Turretin is quoted, 
* Nullum dogma, quo posito tota religio corruit, admittendum est. Si admittatur 
transubstantiatio, sensibus credi non potest; si sensibus non credatur, corruunt 


argumenta ex miraculis Christi, et ejus resurrectione ducta pro religionis Christiane 
veritate,”’ 
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tant is the demand, that a History of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century should contain any very “ enlarged view of the state of reli- 
gion” previous to that time, and scarcely less cruel the expectation of 
finding this “ enlarged view” of religious affairs, “ after Luther com- 
menced Reformer,” in a book, of half of which alone the critic seems 
to have been cognizant, and of which a fourth and concluding volume 
remains still to be published. 

Unequivocally, too, must the assertion be denied, that, “ according 
to M. D’Aubigné, the Reformation was a sudden, instantaneous pro- 
vidence of God,” &c. The first book of the work—occupying 170 
out of 570 pages of the first volume—is expressly dedicated to the 
state of things before the Reformation, and traces, with considerable 
clearness and discrimination, both the great chain of causes which at 
length produced that mighty revolution in the faith of the world, and 
the various individuals who, from time to time, had struggled to 
bring it about before it was ordained to take place. If we select a 
few headings of the pages, in default of an index, I think this will 
be sufficiently evident. ‘ Disorders of Rome,” “ Corruption of Doc- 
trine,” “ Ignorance,” “ Effects of Reform,” “ The Restoration of Let- 
ters,” “ The Vaudois,” “ Waldo,” “ Wicklef,” “ Huss,” “ Reuchlin,” 
“ His Quarrel with the Dominicans,” “ Erasmus,” “ Literee obscuro- 
rum virorum,’’ “ General Fermentation.” After such a table of con- 
tents, your readers will not be astonished to hear the commencement 
of the second book : “ All was ready. God, who prepares his work 
during centuries, accomplishes it,” &c. But they will be astonished 
to hear the accusations which I have quoted above deliberately pre- 
ferred against the history. 

Having thus disposed of the objections made by your correspondent 
to the general plan and character of the work, before I proceed to 
examine some of his detailed errors, I would merely premise—and 
here I am assured that I convey the sentiments of a large body of the 
more intelligent of our fellow churchmen, whether lay or clerical— 
that, whilst we hail the appearance of this work as exhibiting perhaps 
the most perfect picture which has yet appeared of a most interesting 
period in the annals of the world, and painted in most glowing and 
striking colours—whilst we are grateful to its intelligent author for 
putting the matter on its right footing, and recalling our minds to the 
great principle which the church then re-asserted, that “ difference” 
(as Hooker puts it) “ betwixt the papists and us about justification” — 
that disagreement “about the nature and essence of the medicine, 
whereby Christ cureth our disease,’’—we by ro means consider ourselves 
bound to every opinion he expressed, nor subscribe unconditionally 
to every statement he may hazard. We cannot certainly bring 
ourselves to rank him among the “modern, liberal, rationalizing philo- 
sophers,” (to which class «« M. W.” seems disposed to refer him,) on the 
one hand, neither can we, on the other, pretend to recognise in him 
an exact coincidence of feeling with the generality of sound Anglican 
divines ; but we rejoice to perceive, in one so talented and pious, that 
our points of agreement very far outnumber our discrepancies, and 
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that, in the main, we can unhesitatingly count him as on our own side. 
A fair and unimpassioned review of his work, undertaken in a proper 
spirit, would be a service rendered to society. Where faults are to be 
found, (and what human composition can be free from them,) let them 
be carefully noted; and where beauties occur, where a disputed ques- 
tion is set at rest, where an interesting period is vigorously and gra- 
phically described, or an omission in former accounts well supplied, 
let them be held up to observation; but we must protest against this 
sweeping condemnation of an entire book, founded upon a few ex- 
tracts, “ gems,” as they are called in ridicule, confessedly made in 
haste, and many of them, as will be seen, having nothing whatever to 
do with the author’s opinions, or, in reality, not existing at all. 

It must be remembered, that M. D’Aubigné’s book is originally 
written in French; aud perhaps it would have been wiser, and more 
charitable, before his opponent ran this muck against him, to have 
ascertained whether none of the errors objected to him had their rise 
in the translation. The very fact of “M. W.’s” having discovered, 
as he professes from a note, that the translator “is one of the last re- 
finement of dissent,” should have stayed his hand when he was 
bringing fierce accusations against the author. Of the translator | 
know nothing, except that he is currently reported to be no less a 
personage than Mr. Walther the bookseller, and that his translation 
represents the spirit of the original with tolerable accuracy. But (not 
having the book before me I cannot positively assert, though 1 am 
pretty confident) the Preface, from whence a large portion of the ob- 
jectionable passages are taken, does not even profess to be a literal 
transcript of the French. 

The first extract, “The Reformation is the re-appearance of Chris- 
tianity ; the latter closes the old order of things, the former begins the 
new;”’ certainly does not exist in the original in the same form, though 
it is by no means an unfair abridgment of some remarks there made, 
which are very far indeed from bearing the wicked misconstruction, 
“that Luther was a re-appearance of our holy, our divine Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,” &c., but merely point out a similarity, in 
promptitude and extent, between the revolution effected at the first 
preaching of the gospel, and its revival (for few will deny that it had 
slumbered) in the time of Luther. 

The next extract is stigmatized as a ‘‘ genevating Christian verity,” 
and consists simply of the words “ God is in history ;” which, together 
with the question and answer, “ What is Jesus Christ, but God's 
a in the world’s history ?” are given as specimens of statements 
made in a “flippant and irreverend style.” Now the best reply to 
this will be a literal translation of the passages as they stand in the 
original. “ This history lays down, first of all, the simple and fertile 
principle, God in history ; but this principle is generally neglected, and 
sometimes denied.” And the author then goes on to prove the pro- 
priety of a Christian historian's referring the vicissitudes of the world 
to their right source, instead of regarding them as the effects of 
chance, and explains his former expression, “ God ought to be recog- 
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nised, God ought to be proclaimed, in history. The history of the 
world ought to be signalized as the annals of the Sovereign King’s 
government.” ‘T’o this, we presume, there can be no objection. 


The other extract is still more easily disposed of, as nowhere, that 


I can discover, represented, except by the following very dissimilar 
turn of expression :— What is Jesus Christ but God in history ?”— 
“in fact, is it not the keystone of the arch, is it not the mysterious 
knot, which ties together all things of earth, and unites them to 
heaven, that God has appeared in a human form?’ We see no ra- 
tionalism, nor irreverence here. 


It is not my intention to follow the critic through his discussions on 


private judgment, the visible unity of the church, &cs but merely to 
correct what appear to me to be mis-statements. ‘To come, then, to 
another extract. ‘He tells us, ‘ Jt was said that Christ communicated 
the Holy Spirit to the apostles, and the apostles to the bishops,’ and 


that the Spirit ‘is found only in this order of communication.’ Here 
he enounces an important truth; but how? only tn derision. It was 


So scoffed the first enemy, ‘ Yea, hath God said,’ ” &c. 


Now, then, let us refer to the passage as it stands in the original : 
“Salvation no longer springing up from the now hidden word, they 
established that it was transmitted by means of forms, which they 
had invented, and that no one would possess it, unless he received it 
by this channel. No one, they said, could by his own faith arrive at 
eternal life; Christ had communicated,” &c. Now, without entering 
into the opinion here expressed, is it honest to characterize the spirit 
of these remarks as offered in derision, as partaking of devilish malice 
or scoffing ? However mistaken we may think them, can we dare to 
found upon them such cruel accusations as this ? 

Your correspondent, having commented on the preface and the nine 
first pages of volume 1, jumps over, without notice, to p. 103 of vol. 2, 
whither, we confess, we had at first some difficulty in following him, 
owing to this omission ; and from hence to the end of his criticisms 
he forsakes M. D’Aubigné, and confines himself to a tirade against 


Luther. 


We do not believe that the warmest admirer of that mighty 


instrument in the hands of God has ever pretended to defend every 
expression of the great Reformer. Rather are we disposed to wonder 
that his powerful mind, in disengaging itself by violent struggles from 
the web of error and sophistry in which, not itself alone, but the 
whole world, was bound, should have freed itself so quickly and en- 
tirely, as, by God's grace, it did; and that his writings should contain 
so few passages untinctured by the faults we might expect in one es- 
caping from such gross delusions. Perhaps a careful re-perusal of 
some of the errors objected to him here, might convince their ex- 
tractor that he had, in his haste, mistaken the drift of the original, 
and when supposing himself at war with Luther, that he is in reality 
fighting against the word of God. There is one extract, at least, 
which all must confess to be garbled most unfairly, and of which the 
spirit would have been altogether altered, had it been completed. 
“ Let all festivals be abolished, and none observed but Sunday ; or, if 


it is wished to keep the great Christian festivals, (query, Christmas, 
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&c.,) let them be celebrated only in the morning, and the rest of the 
day be regarded as a working day.” Now let us hear the conclusion. 
“or since people do nothing then except drink, play, commit all 
sorts of sins, or remain in idleness, they offend God on holydays much 
more than on other days.” And this advice is censured as tending 
“to blight, to mar, to deform, and to destroy !’’ 

But what has all this to do with M. D’Aubigné? it may well be 
asked. Evidently “ M. W’s.” quarrel is not with him, but with the 
subject of his history; like many other members of our Reformed 
church, it is to be feared that he “ hates the Reformation ;” and looks 
back with shame and disgust “unto the rock whence we are hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence we are digged.” Evidently all his 
sympathies are with that church whose “damnable heresies are con- 
demned so strongly in our articles and homilies, and so beautifully 
corrected in our liturgy”—that church, as her errors are thus mildly 
and somewhat unintelligibly described, “ whose fault is in excess of 
aid to the weak and fearful, realities for the ardent and the feeling to 
embrace, and not in defects.” 

Humbly do I hope that the sentence of one thus prejudiced, whose 
unfair deductions from false grounds have been here exposed, will not 
be finally taken against so valuable a book as I believe M. D’Aubigné’s 
history to be; but that the consequence of this attack upon it may be 
an increased circulation of it, and an increased conviction of the great 
truth which it conveys, that justification by faith—the chief doctrine 
of the New Testament—was also the cause and object of the Refor- 
mation ; the treasure, which, hidden under the corruptions of popery, 
was brought to light principally through the agency of Luther, and 
which it becomes us to cherish as the greatest privilege of unworthy 
sinners, and the dearest heritage we can transmit to our posterity. 

Yours faithfully, C. W. B. 


THE STATE OF THE RUBRICS, 


Sir,—One defect in our existing rubrics is, the want of any specific 
naming of the hours of the day at which the several services are to be 
said in our churches; from whence, on some occasions, confusion and 
impropriety arise. All other liturgies, I believe, have full and explicit 
rules on this subject, and it certainly would be convenient that our 
church should have the same, so that the morning service should not 
be said in the afternoon, nor the evening service commenced before 
three o'clock at the earliest. All these inconveniences, however, I 
think, do arise from the omission of the communion service as a part 
of the daily services of the church. A third and intermediate service 
is wanted; and it is evident that the communion office is contem- 
plated by our church as to be daily used. Whence, then, arises its 
almost universal omission, except on Sundays and festivals; and, even 
then, of that portion which ought to be said after the Nicene creed ? 
From a cause, in part, which I have shewn in my former communica- 
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tion ought to be remedied—viz., the want of any special portions of 
Scripture for daily epistles and gospels; just as the rogation and 

ember days have fallen into general disuse from the want of appro- 

priate offices. ‘The length, too, and repetitions of the service, when 

the whole three morning offices are united into one, has, no doubt, 
much contributed to this neglect. If, then, we try to find a remedy 
in the separation of the communion office from the prayers and litany, 
a difficulty will arise from the former, when separated, being too short 
for a separate service. This may be remedied by the introduction of 
appropriate anthems or introtts, with psalms, = one or more short 
lessons from the Old Testament, before the gospel and epistle, in con- 
formity with the practice of the primitive church. If, too, the 
“ Prayer for the whole estate of Christ's church,” were placed after the 
confession and absolution, according to its universal position in every 
other liturgy, we should have an office of sufficient length, even when 
there was no communion, by saying all down to the prayer of conse- 
cration, with, of course, an appropriate conclusion. Supposing, more- 
over, that we should desire, and be able to restore by these means, a 
more frequent administration of the holy communion itself, it may 
well be questioned whether the reading of the same exhortations, with 
the precisely same “ comfortable words” or sentences of the New Tes- 
tament, contained in our present office, be either necessary or desir- 
able, every day in the week, or even on every Sunday in the year. I 
think, therefore, that in this, and indeed in all other mere exhortations, 
as in the daily one at morning and evening prayers, the omission of 
such might safely be left to the discretion of the minister; this is fre- 
quently done, in many respects, in the liturgy of the American epis- 
copal church, and with singular advantage. 

I have, however, long come to the conclusion that it never was the 
intention of our Reformers that these mere exhortations should be, 
on all occasions, said throughout by the minister. In cathedrals and 
other places where communions are frequent, no previous notice of 
them is ever given ; and it would be absurd to suppose that a different 
plan should prevail in other churches, if they had the celebration as 
frequently. ‘The same reasoning, I think, also applies to the exhorta- 
tion itself in the administration of the communion, were that adminis- 
tration daily, or very frequent. The church orders every clergyman, 
if he does not say the daily prayers in the church, to say them at 
home. Would any clergyman daily doing this with his own family 
only, or by himself alone, commence the holy offices with the usual 
exhortation, “ dearly beloved brethren,” &c.? We read also, that the 
pious monarch Charles I., when he came in from business, or hunting, 
frequently had portions of the daily prayers of the church said by his 
chaplains ; this, at least, implies that, on such occasions, the mere ex- 
hortations were omitted. And, moreover, in the Latin prayer-book 
of Queen Elizabeth, which is used in certain colleges at Oxford, and 
also is the authority for the use of especial offices on the days of Com- 
memoration of Benefactors in the other University, the exhortation in 
the daily service is omitted; and this prayer-book, too, in Latin, is, by 
act of parliament, equally valid for the Universities, and Eton and 
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Winchester Colleges, with the English Book of Common Prayer. I 
am not, however, anxious to recommend any unnecessary deviation 
from existing usages, but only to point out the several particulars to 
which an authoritative settling of doubtful points in the rubrics may 
properly be applied. In the act of the first of Elizabeth, such autho- 
rity is amply conceded to the Queen, by and with consent of the 
metropolitan, or of the bishops of the realna. oil 

Will you allow me to suggest, through your pages, to the Universi- 
ties, that it is very desirable that a new edition of Bishop Sparrow's 
valuable Collection of Documents, and also of the Prayer-book in 
Latin, set forth by authority of Queen Elizabeth, and confirmed by 
act of parliament in the eleventh year of her reign, should be pub- 
lished, as they are very difficult to be procured ? 

De Sancta TRINITATE, 


ON BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Catholicus Christianus,” in the May 
Number of the British Magazine, asks whether we should bow at the 
name of Jesus only, or equally at the names of Christ and Son. 

{ would suggest, that both the passage in Phil. ii, 10 and our canon 
require us to make due and lowly reverence at the name of Jesus, and 
that his name is Jesus; and therefore at the mention of that word we 
make the reverence. 

Christ, Son, Redeemer, Saviour, and other designations, are epithets 
expressive of some office or attribute of our Lord; but Jesus is his 
name. 
~ Queen Elizabeth's injunction on this subject, as quoted by Laud in 
his speech in the Star Chamber, is—“ Whensoever the name of Jesus 
shall be in any lesson, sermon, or otherwise pronounced in the church, 
(it is enjoined) that due reverence be made of all persons, young and 
old, with lowliness of courtesy and uncovering of the heads of the 
men-kind, as thereunto doth necessarily belong, and heretofore hath 
been accustomed.” 

Yours truly, A Carsouic Priest. 


a a ee 


ON PREACHING TO BENEFIT CLUBs. 


Sin,—I shall feel much obliged if either yourself or some one of your 
numerous readers will give me the benefit of their advice in the fol- 
lowing case .— 

I am occasionally applied to by the members of benefit societies, 
calling themselves “ Foresters,” or “ Odd Fellows,” and so forth, to 
open my church and preach them a sermon on the occasion of their 
anniversary meetings ; and I feel an equal difficulty in either acceding 
to or denying their request. The difficulty I feel in denying their re- 
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quest is this—that, strictly speaking, the church ought to be open for 
matins and evensong every day; and therefore, as it seems to me, 
a fortiori, whenever “ the curate that ministereth, not being otherwise 
reasonably hindered,” shall be called upon to minister by two or three 
of his parishioners. Again: | think that I ought to take every oppor- 
tunity of preaching to the people ; if “ out of season,”” how much more 
“in season,’ when they themselves incite me to it, and profess not 
only a willingness, but a desire, to be instructed. ** A word spoken in 
season, how good is it!” and who can tell but that some who seldom 
attend the public worship of God at all, or perhaps more seldom still 
the ordinances of the church, may, by God’s grace, be brought to a 
better mind, and become thenceforward earnest and consistent Chris- 
tians. 

On the other hand, the difficulty I feel in acceding to their request 
is this, that such societies appear to me to inculcate false notions of 
brotherly love. As members of the church, we are already bound, by 
the most solemn engagements, “to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
and to do to all men as we would they should do unto us ;” and if we 
are not constrained to mutual love by our promise to God, I think it 
worse than useless to become subject to ordinances after the command- 
ments and doctrines of men. Such societies appear to me to stand on 
no higher ground than savings’ banks and insurance companies, and I 
think the advantages of “ giving to receive as much again” are not fit 
subjects to be recommended from the pulpit. Again: I object to the 
appearance of these clubs. 1 dislike seeing the church filled with men 
in fantastic dresses, with symbols of office in their hands, which none 
but the initiated can understand ; I cannot but fear that they go to 
church with feelings of vanity rather than penitence, and are more in- 
tent on presenting an imposing and attractive appearance to the gaping 
crowd than humbling themselves before Him whose name is Holy. 

With these conflicting feelings 1 am quite in doubt what course it 
is best to pursue. There is, indeed, a middle one, which (refusing, as I 
have hitherto done, to preach to them) I have been urged to take—viz., 
to “lend the church,” as it is called, to some other clergyman who is 
willing to preach to them; but this I decidedly object to. I shall 
feel, therefore, sincerely obliged to any correspondent who will tell me 
what is his own practice on similar occasions, and the reasons which 
influence him ; and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tae Curate or A Market Town. 


VISITS OF ST, PAUL TO JERUSALEM. 
Acts, xi. 29,30; Acts, xv. 1—35; and Galatians, ii, 1—10. 


Sir,—In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 1836, there is 4 
very well written essay, which bears the signature of Meleh. Ulrich, 
on the date of the Epistle to the Galatians. In this essay, the writer 
is of course led by his subject into a discussion of the question pro- 
posed in your last Number (page 58) by your correspondent “ B. 
Vou. XX.—Sept. 1841. 25 
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Ulrich sets out from the assumption, that the visit which St, Paul 
describes in Gal. ii. 1—10, must either have been his second visit to 
Jerusalem, which is mentioned in Acts, xi. 29, 30, or his third visit, 
which is described in Acts, xv. 1—35. He determines in favour of 
the former alternative. The reasoning by which he supports this 
conclusion is, in substance, as follows :— 

St. Paul states, in Gal. ii. 2, that he went up to Jerusalem by rere- 
lution. ‘his may apply well enough to either the visit of Acts xi. or 
that of Acts xv.; but the same cannot be said of another cireumstance 
mentioned in Gal. ii., namely, the charge about remembering the 
poor. Such a charge agrees better with the time of the dearth in 
Acts xi., than with the time of the council in Acts xv. Again, the 
conference described in Gal. ii, was a private one, but the council of 
Acts xv. was ap open assembly ; to which it may be added, that John 
was present at the conference, but seems to have been absent from the 
council. Moreover, the subject of consultation is not the same in 
Gal. ii. as in Acts xv.: the question between the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians had taken a different form at the time of the council from 
that which it bore ut the time of the conference. In the conference, 
St. Paul, for the first time, rendered an account of his own method of 
publishing the gospel ; and the resolution was then first taken, that he 
aud Barnabas should go to the heathen, and the other apostles to the 
circumcision. But at the time of the council it had become an under- 
stood thing, that the gospel was not to be kept back from the Gentiles : 
the danger was, that the Jewish and Gentile Christians might come 
into hostile collision with each other, as had already several times 
happened. Hence, the date of the conference must have been prior 
to that of the council, or (which is the same thing) the visit of Gal. ii. 
must have preceded that of Acts xv. 

Another argument may be drawn from St. Paul's dispute with 
St. Peter at Antioch, as related in Gal. ii. 12—14. The dispute with 
St. Peter was subsequent to the visit of Gal. ii, 1—10, which offers 
no difficulty if this visit is identical with that of Acts xi.; but the dis- 
pute with St. Peter can hardly have been subsequent to the visit of 
Acts xv. and the council then held at Jerusalem. St. Peter's conduct, 
after that council, was hereby more worthy of him. This circum- 
stance, then, leads us to identify the visit of Gal. ii, 1—10, with the 
visit of Acts xi., which was St. Paul’s second visit, rather than with 
that of Acts xv., which was his third visit to Jerusalem. 

And this hypothesis gains still more in probability when we consider, 
that St. Paul's argument in the Epistle to the Galatians required him 
to mention all the visits which he had as yet made to Jerusalem. He 
was defending his apostolical authority and independence, asserting 
that he, like the other apostles, had received from Christ himself, and 
not from a human teacher, the gospel which he preached among the 
Gentiles. He therefore accounts it necessary to reckon up the inter- 
views which he had had with the other apostles, and to shew that 
these had not produced any alteration in his religious views. He 
states in chap. i. that he had not gone to Jerusalem at all, till three 
years had elapsed from the date of his conversion ; and then he had 
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remained in Jerusalem for so short a time as to leave no room for the 
supposition of his having been then instructed by the other apostles, 
In chap. ii. he gives an account of a subsequent visit to Jerusalem, and 
shews that on this occasion, as on the former, the leading apostles had 
added nothing and altered nothing in the gospel which he had _previ- 
ously taught. If, now, this visit was the visit of Acts xv., the inter- 
mediate visit of Acts xi. is not mentioned by St. Paul,* an omission 
which could not have failed to excite in his readers a feeling of suspicion ; 
the more so because his language would naturally lead any reader to 
the inference, that no visit intervened between that of i. 18 and that 
of ii. 1. “Then fourteen years after,” says St. Paul, “I went up 
again,” which any one would understand to mean the second time. 

But there are some objections to the hypothesis which we are now 
maintaining ; and, first, it is urged, that in the visit of Gal. ii., Paul 
and Barnabas were accompanied by Titus, who is not mentioned in 
Acts xi.; whereas, in the visit of Acts xv., there were with Paul and 
Barnabas “ certain others,” of whom Titus may have been one. The 
answer to this objection is, that Titus may have accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas in the visit of Acts xi, though he is not noticed by 
St. Luke. If he went merely as an attendant, no inference can be 
fairly drawn from the historian’s omission of so unimportant a cireum- 
stance. 

It is further objected, that Gal. ii. appears to intimate that, previ- 
ously to this visit to Jerusalem, St. Paul had performed one of his 
missionary journeys, all of which were subsequent to the visit of 
Acts xi. The conclusion from this is, that the visits of Gal. ii. and 
Acts xi. are different; but St. Paul says, only in Gal. ii., that at the 
time of this visit to Jerusalem he was already a preacher to the Gen- 
tiles; and this he might properly assert, if he had in view only his 
residence in Damascus, Arabia, Cilicia, and Syria. It cannot be 
supposed that he spent in inactivity the years which intervened be- 
tween his conversion and the visit of Acts xi., especially after the 
partial illumination which he had received on occasion of his first visit 
to Jerusalem. (See Acts xxii. 17—21.) Thus he might very well 
feel that his labours justified him in putting forward his claims as an 
apostle, even before he had undertaken any great missionary journey 
for the conversion of the Gentiles. 

Another and a much more important objection arises out of the 
“fourteen years’? (Gal. ii. 1) which would seem, according to our 
hypothesis, to have intervened between St. Paul’s first and second 
Visits to Jerusalem. ‘This difficulty, however, is not essentially re- 
lieved by substituting the visit of Acts xv. for that of Acts xi. ; for how 
can we imagine that fourteen years intervened between St. Paul’s first 
and third visits to Jerusalem? In this interval he travelled, it is 
true, in Cilicia and Syria, and completed bis first missionary tour in 
Lesser Asia; but his zeal for the spread of Christianity was surely 


* Ulrich does not advert to the conjecture (perbaps he did not think it worth 
notice) that St. Paul did not himself go as far as to Jerusalem on the occasion 
mentioned in Acts xi. Olshausen inclines to this opinion, 
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greater than that he should have moved, for fourteen years, within a 
space which, when we consider his subsequent activity, appears to be 
extremely narrow. Hence, some critics have been induced to push 
the visit of Gal. ii. still further forward, and identify it with that of 
Acts xviii. 22; but this conjecture is, for obvious reasons, inadmis- 
sible. For the sake, then, of either of the other two hypotheses, and 
especially, also, for the sake of St. Paul himself, and of his zeal for the 
spread of Christianity, one must here have recourse to an alteration of 
the text, and instead of dexareccdpwy read recodpwy. Supposing the 
numbers to have been expressed in letters, which in this case would 
he «2, the « may have arisen out of the preceding &a, and thus have 
come into the text through the mistake of a copyist, particularly if the 
a in da Was not completely written out; or, if the number was ex- 
pressed in words, in this case also da and éexa might, through an error 
of the eye, be easily interchanged, and the last be taken into the text. 
Or, again, the mistake may have arisen from an error of the ear, if 
ove chooses to assume that the manuscript into which the dexarec- 
oipwy first entered was written from the dictation of a reader; and 
the reading dexareocapwy would be favoured by the circumstance, that 
the visit of Gal. ii. was in primitive times almost universally identified 
with that of Acts xv.; for the number fourteen, though it does not 
really suit this visit, yet might appear to suit it, on a superficial calcu- 
lation, rather better than the number four, especially if the fourteen 
years were reckoned from the date of St. Paul’s conversion.* More- 
over, a reference to 2 Cor, xii. 2, where an droxccdwfis is spoken of 
as having taken place “about fourteen years ago,” might possibly 
serve to recommend the reading dexareoodpwy in Gal. ii. 1; though, if 
the &xoxdAvyis mentioned in Corinthians be the droxdAuyis of Gal. ii., 
the passage in Corinthians will rather tell in favour of the hypothesis 
supported in this essay; for the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was very probably written in the year 58, and fourteen years, 
reckoned backwards from that year, will bring us to the year 44, 
which is the date of the visit of Acts xi., as determined by the “ great 
dearth which was to be throughout al! the world, and which came to 


’? 


pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. M. J. M. 


ON MATT. v. 21, 


Six,—The object of these lines is to elicit from some one of your 
readers a satisfactory explanation of Matt. v. 21—26. 1 have con- 
sulted various commentators upon the passage, but | can find nothing 
satisfactory or even clear upon it. May the first part of the 22nd 


verse be considered as a parenthesis, and the 21st verse and part of 
the 22nd verse be connected thus :—* Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill: and (dc & &y govevon) who- 


a _—— —— 


* This, however, 18 assuredly not the right reckoning. The wera of ii, 1 refers 


to the iwura of 1. 18, which shews that the fourteen years commence with St. Paul's 
first visit to Jerusalem. 
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soever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment: and (d¢ & av 
cixy) whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
the council: and (é¢ & &» etry) whosoever shall say, Fool,” &c.? 

If the passage is not to be read thus, and the expressions, ‘ whoso- 
ever shall say, Raca,” &c., and “ whosoever shall say, Fool,” &c.,are to be 
considered our Lord’s words in continuation of, “ I say unto you, who- 
soever is angry with his brother,” &c., should not the d¢ J dy eixp paxa, 
and the d¢ & dy eirn pepe, be was 6 eim@y paxa, and wag 6 eltwy, in unison 
with was 6 dpytZdpevoc 

Again, it seems to me a most extraordinary way of explaining the 
passage, by making ovvedpip (sanedrim) refer to punishment in the 
eternal world ; and if the cvvedpi» does not apply to punishment in 
the eternal world, it must be also extraordinary to ales Thy yéevvay 
rov wupds apply to the punishment of hell. May not both ovvedpiy 
and yéeyvay mupds apply to punishments to which the Jews were ex- 
posed for saying paxa and pwpé to any one? And do not verses 23, 
24, and 25 refer to ordinary sayings among the Jews, as applicable to 
persons who had rendered themselves liable to punishment for such 
offences as the calling paxa and pwpé? As the verses 21 and 22 now 
stand, they appear to me to be attended with more than ordinary dif- 
ficulty. Should “ whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca,’’ and 
“ whosoever shall say, Thou fool,’’ &c., be considered as referring to 
customs among the Jews, and verses 23, 24, and 25 to counsel given 
by them to persons who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
ovvedpiy and yéevvay rupdc, it does not, in my view, lessen the force of 
the doctrine taught by our Lord in the whole passage ; indeed, I think 
it renders it more clear. 

Should the passage have been thought of by any of your readers, I 
should be glad if they could throw light upon it. W. B. 


7. 


THE DEDICATION OF CHURCHES AND SACRED THINGS, 


Dear Sir,—The great quantity of repairs in our old churches, the great 
number of new churches and new church utensils, the interest taken 
by people in the consecration of churches, and the solemnity of the 
circumstance of dedication in the catholic view of it, jointly seem to 
ake the act of dedication worthy of our consideration, at this time 
especially. With your leave I will set down a few things in relation 
to it, more in the manner of inquiry than otherwise—that is to say, 
hoping that others who have ready access to great libraries will give 
us in your pages the fruits of their research, 

I do not mean to begin with any inquiry as to the a priori rightful- 
ness of consecration of things inanimate, for this is not doubted by any 
catholic, and in particular the church of England has suffered perse- 
cution for her consecrations at the hands of the presbyterian super- 
stition. Thus, in the petition presented to the Commons by Alderman 
Pennington, on Friday, Dec. 11th, 1640, f sgenee Collection, vol. i. ] 
after the preamble, is “ a particular of the manifold evils, pressures, 
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grievances, caused, practised, and occasioned by the prelates and their 
dependents,” of which the eighteenth is, 

“ The christening and consecrating of churches and chappels, the consecrating 
fonts, pulpits, tables, chalices, churchyards, and many other things, and putting holiness 
in them ; yea, re-consecrating upon pretended pollution, as though every thing were 
unclean witbout their consecrating, and for want of this sundry churches have been 
interdicted, and kept from use as polluted,” 

And ever, to our own times, the church of England has used a 
form of solemn dedication of churches ; therefore we have no interest 
in the inquiry of heretics as to the rightfulness of consecration. 

But, as no English office of consecration has any authority, and 
every bishop may now use any form of consecration, so that he uses 
some, (see Burn’s Eccl. Law, sub. voce,) and as the form now used 
commonly, with some unimportant variations in the several dioceses, 
is not the form of Bishop Andrewes, nor was in existence before 
1712; and as the form of Bishop Andrewes, which was used by him- 
self, and may have been used by others, and the form of Archbishop 
Laud also, as far as | know what that was and was not, were neither 
of them identical with the ancient English pontifical office, it seems 
neither undutiful nor altogether unnecessary to collect information as 
we best may on certain heads, as to consecration or dedication.* 

S 1. And first: Quid sit consecratio? What is consecration or 
dedication ? 

In relation to churches and things inanimate, (for 1 nowhere intend 
to speak of persons,) I take Bingham’s definition, (book viii. chap. ix. 
sec. i.) which he says is the meaning of the ancients—namely, that 
the consecration of a church is “ the devoting or setting it apart 
peculiarly for divine service.” And in order to this consecration, the 
rightful minister was necessary; and this was the bighop. And 
Bingham says, (ubi sup. sec. ili.) “ ancient history affords no approved 
examples to the contrary.” Therefore I think that consecration or 
dedication may be defined—“ The devoting or setting them apart 


_ - 








* The following notice of the service called the Service for the Consecration of 
Churches now in use in England appeared 10 a provincial paper some time ago :— 

“ This beautiful form of consecration, we are told, is the old form used by the 
church of England for fourteen bundred years, reformed from popish innovations by 
the celebrated Bishop Andrews, and adopted in its reformed state by the convo- 
cation of 1712.” 

Perhaps a newspaper paragraph is scarcely a fair subject for serious criticism. But 
the interest excited by the facts averred in this, really makes one wish to learn a little 
more of those private sources from which the astonishing information was obtained. 

The learned Bingham refers us to the fourth century for the certain knowledge of 
the practice of consecration, and recites a prayer of St. Ambrose, which may be 
thought to belong to such an occasion. But although the age of fourteen hundred 
sears would bring us so near to the fourth century, Bingham gives no hint of having 
found any ancient monuments of the present English service. The usual opinion 
—— has been, that the ancient Latin service of the church of England, though 

ot fourteen bundred years old, was adapted by Bishop Andrewes to modern use, 
with the loss, oon eg some valuable parts; and that the convocation of 1712 pro- 
ceeded to adapt Bishop Andrewes’s to their use hy the omission of nearly all that 
was characteristic in bis, At all events, this is certain, that Bishop Andrewes’s and 
the convocation’s of 1712 are two entirely different services, as may now be seen with 
ease by the Oxford reprint of Bishop Andrewes's. So that, after all, the case is still 
open for evidence as to the age of the “ beautiful service.” 
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peculiarly for divine service by the bishop of the diocese, or his de- 
puty having the episcopal character.” And thus we find consecration 
viewed in Justinian’s Institutes :— 

‘* Sacred things are they which have been duly (rite) consecrated to God by the 
bishops ; as churches and gifts, which bave been duly dedicated to the ministry of 
God; which, moreover, by our constitution, we bave prohibited to be alienated and 
subjected to bonds, saving the cause of the redemption of captives. .. . . The place, 


however, in which churches bave been built, even after the destruction of the edifice, 
remains still sacred.” 


And the gloss on the words, which moreover, (que etiam,) is— 


“ Que etiam ; that is the gifts (donaria): You must not refer this to the churches ; 
for they can not in any way be alienated.”—Justin. Institut. Lib. ii, Tit. i. de 
rerum divisione. p- 56, col. 2, ed. 1553, fol. Lugduni. 


I do not give the Latin here and elsewhere, in order to occupy as 
little space as possible; but | give the references as minutely as 
possible, 

§ 2. This being premised, it follows to consider by what meaus the 
act of dedication or consecration is accomplished, It was not, says 
Bingham, (ubi sup. sec. ii.) “ the using them for divine service’ that 
was “the dedication” of churches; “ but that always came after, 
(that is, after the churches had, if they had, been “ used for prayer 
upon... . urgent and pressing occasions before they were finished,”) 
“and was a proper and solemn eucharistical service, or thanksgiving 
to God for the accomplishment of the holy structure.” And he men- 
tions that the “ ceremony” was concluded by “ the mystical service 
or the offering of the unbloody sacrifice, as he [Eusebius] terms it, to 
God.” It will appear, I think, that the celebration of the Christian 
sacrifice was essential to a due consecration, in the view of catholic 
antiquity. 

(1.) “ All churches (basilice) must always (debent semper) be consecrated with 
the Holy Communion (cum miss4), and also churches which have been pulled down 
(ecclesiw destructz).’’—Gratian. Dist. i. de Consecrat. 

(2.) “ There are, as | think, five things in which the dedication of a temple con- 
sists; the aspersion of water in which three things are mingled, salt, ashes, and 
wine ; the inscription of the alphabet on the pavement ; the lighting of twelve tapers 
(illuminatio duodena); the Episcopal Benediction concluding all.” —Hugo de 
S. Victore. Eruditiones Theologice ; ex Miscell. ii. Lib. v. tit. li. 

(3.) “It has been determined that altars should be consecrated not only with 
unction of chrism, but also with the sacerdota! blessing.”—Gratian. Dist. i. de 
Consecrat. 

With regard to this last quotation, I will set down a gloss, which I 
have found in the “ Repetitiones in Universas feré Juris Canonica 
partes,” &¢., of Stephen de Gaeta, on the Constitution or Canon “ Ad 
limina,” xxx. q. j. (fol. 110) vol. j. Venice, 1587 ; where he refers to 
an authority which declares that, 

(4.) ** Consecration takes place (fit) with certain unctions. Benediction without 
unctions.” 

But I am not at present able to pursue the inquiry to which this dis- 
tinction would lead. 

I have purposely omitted all consideration of the steps to be taken 
previous to building and consecration ; for they are beside my present 
purpose. But, as an end to this paper, 1 will mentiou an addition 
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which I would venture to make to what is said by the learned Bingham 
as to the minister of consecration. For in sec. v. (ubi sup.) he says, 
that “ No church was to be begun before the bishop had first made a 
solemn prayer, and fixed the sign of the cross in the place where a 
new church was to be erected ;"’ but he does not explicitly state that 
for this service a priest was a rightful and sufficient minister. And 
I think it important to see that this previous service muy canonically 
be performed by a priest, (though not that I know by any other man 
or by a lady,) as being wholly distinct from the actual dedication of 
the building finished, for which the sacerdotal character is not suffi- 
cient. Thus, then, Durandus speaks :— 

(5.) ‘‘ Now a church is to be built in this wavy. For the place of the foundation 
having been made ready, agreeably to that in Matthew 7.” [and] “ Psal. 13. i.” 
(Qu, 87. i.] “The house of the Lord has been founded ona firm rock. The bishop, 
or a priest with his licence, should there sprinkle blessed water, to drive away thence 


the phantasies of demons, and lay in the foundation the first stone, impressed with 
the sign of the cross.” 


I hope to continue this subject in your next Number. 
Faithfully yours, D. P. 


ee ae ee 


ON THE MISAPPLICATION OF NAMES IN MATTERS BELONGING 
TC THE CHURCH. 
Sir,—I have for many years been much astonished at the inaccurate 
use of words as applied to matters sacred. I have often thought of 
calling the attention of the public to this subject, and should have done 
so long ere this if 1 had had sufficient time at command. I have long 
been expecting to see it taken up by some one who would do such 
justice to it as its great importance demands; but I have looked in 
vain for such a call on the public for the correction of such errors, and, 
as I fear it may still be allowed to remain unnoticed, working in silence 
irreparable mischief, | wiil endeavour to draw some attention to the 
present careless way of naming objects which have a sacred bearing, 
and which should, if possible, have their true names substituted for the 
erroneous ones in use. We become more or less accustomed to irre- 
verent and wrong expressions, in proportion as they are supposed to be 
placed before us by authority. We are too apt to take for granted what 
we hear and read, which emanates from those who are known to pos- 
sess much information upon the subject we are then attending to. We 
do not question certain loose expressions when they are authoritatively 
stated, but suppose they express what they were intended to do; and 
very often we satisfy ourselves by a true meauing we spontaneously 
give to the wrong expression without doubting its correctness, and 
thus the error remains, making wrong impressions upon those minds 
who have not the discriminating power, producing false premises, and, 
consequently, doing incalculable mischief. This is an evil which all 
will admit should be removed, in order that we may have the “ way” 
made “straight,” and as free as possible from the confusion which 
loose expressions produce. I feel quite certain that if the public at- 
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tention were awakened to the great injury done to the human mind 
by such errors being allowed to pass current for good sense, some 
proper steps would be taken for their correction. We should then 
have the information we are in search of clearly given, because the 
contrary would not be received, but condemned accordingly ; the 
proper care would then be taken in framing expressions, and a right 
use of words would be made in naming the objects we undertake to 
explain, These are extraordinary times for the propagation of know- 
ledge, but they are also extraordinary for the propagation of errors 
and falsehood. Barefaced impudence and effrontery is ever trying 
to put on the expression of truth and simplicity, and with the undis- 
cerning portion of our youth succeeds in this deception, but with men 
of discrimination the evil expression is easily traced and exposed. 
With this evil we need not trouble ourselves at present, but proceed 
to that from which every good isexpected. We have, in an account of 
Malta, given in the Saturday Magazine of Dec. 1840, the following :— 
“ The Protestant church which is being built at Valetta by the mu- 
nificence of the Queen Dowager, promises to be one of the most 
ornamental features of that capital. Its chaste proportions and sim- 
plicity of detail will render it a graceful Grecian temple,” &e. This 
church, which the truly munificent and pious Queen Dowager is 
erecting, ought to be of all buildings the most important; and as to 
its promising to be “ oue of the most ornamental features,” there ought 
to be no doubt of its being the most interesting feature ; but it is 
strange praise for the house of God to consider it as an “ ornamental” 
feature. A gentleman’s villa may be an ornamental feature, and in 
its form and colour may appear pleasing, if well contrasted with trees, 
&c.; but the house of prayer becoming an ornament to a town is 
sadly reversing the order of things. All towns are highly favoured 
when churches are erected in them; these of old, were the only true 
features ; and for this reason, because they expressed what they were 
erected for—the Christian religion. They were the only true and in- 
telligent works that the earth could rejoice in; they became living 
objects of religious information; every part of them was so designed, 
that they were always proclaiming the law and the gospel. ‘Then, in 
what way does an “ ornamental’ building appeal to our intellect? In 
no way whatever, and only to our vanity, the exercise of which is a 
great evil. We here see the misapplication of the word “ ornamental” 
to the house of prayer; we now come to “ its chaste proportions and 
simplicity of detail will render it a graceful Grecian temple.’? Who 
would suppose that such a misapplication of words would be made in 
these enlightened days?  Chaste” pagan “ proportions” and pagan 
“simplicity of detail will render” the house of God “a graceful 
Grecian temple”! ‘This is sad confusion. The house of God is to 
be made ornamental by chaste pagan proportions and pagan simplicity 
of detail, as thongh the Old and New Testament were barren of sub- 
limity, of beauty, of chastity, and simplicity ; and therefore the pagan 
temples must be resorted to for chaste proportions and simplicity of 
detail to ornament the temple to the living God. We need not 
wonder, then, at the irreligious arrangements of the sculpture and 
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architecture of our churches of later times, when we see such unfor 
tunate mistakes daily made by the press. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

61, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place. 


Gro. R. Lewis. 


ON WEARING HOODS. 


Ma. Eviror,—Can you, or « J. B.,’”’ (whose excellent letter in your 
last Number seems to me to settle the searf question,) or any of your 
readers, inform me,— 

First, whether an Anglican clergyman, with only a Scotch or 
foreign degree, is entitled to wear over the surplice the hood which is 
proper to the university at which he graduated ; and, secondly, whether 
such clergyman, if wearing the round tippet, may have it of sik ? 

The foreign degree, though inferior in estimation, and justly so, to a 
degree conferred by one of the English universities, yet surely gives to 
the person who has it a sort of distinction, however trivial, not pos- 
sessed by a man who never graduated ut any university. 1 do not 
know what is the practice in the Scottish episcopal church as to 
academical distinctions. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, yours sincerely, ALEPH. 


THE CANONS OF 1571. 


Sir,—The following extract from Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Part Il. Book 6, will confirm Mr. Wodehouse’s opinion, that, as laws 
capable of being enforced, the canons of 1571, (that concerning 
preachers included.) are not merely obsolete, but were from the first 
of doubtful force :— 


* Archbishop Parker being informed that Grindal designed a general visitation, 
sent him the Canons of Discipline above mentioned, These canons, though sub- 
scribed by the bishops of both provinces, wanted the queen's ratification. ‘The 
queen was acquainted with what passed in the Synod, and approved the proceedings; 
but, as it happened, the royal assent was not given in form, Archbishop Grindal, 
therefore, demurred to the execution of these canons. He was afraid a pramunire 
might reach him.” 

But the moral force, especially upon those who approve of the 
principles of the reformers, of a solemn decision by the whole Eng- 
lish episcopate, on perhaps the most important and fundamental of all 
ecclesiastical principles—that, namely, of ascertaining the truth of 
Christian doctrine, as set forth in the canon concerning preachers, 
whether as a testimony of what was then held to be sound and true, 
or as a guide to those who are willing to receive guidance in such-a 
matter, is no whit affected by the accidental want of some formal act 
on the queen's part. The convocation which passed that canon, and 
set to the seal of the whole English episcopate in the era of the Re- 
formation to the principle contained in it, was the first which required 
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subscription to the articles. That principle has never since been 
recorded, or qualified, or any other substituted, or recognised incon- 
sistent with it. 
It appears by Wilkin’s Concilia, (iv. 268-9,) that the following 

bishops subscribed these canons :— 

Matthew (Parker) Canterbury. 

Edmund (Grindal) York, by Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Edwin (Sandes) London. 

Robert (Horne) Winchester. 

James (Pilkington) Durham, by Bishop of Winchester. 

John (Scory) Hereford. 

Richard (Cox) Ely. 

Nicholas (Bullingbam) Worcester. 

Edmund (Scambler) Peterborough, by Bishop of Worcester. 

John (Jewell) Salisbury. 

Richard (Davies) St. David's. 

William (Downham) Chester. 

Edmund (Gheast) Rochester. 

Gilbert (Berkeley) Bath and Wells, 

Thomas (Bentham) Coventry and Lichfield. 

Jobn (Parkburst) Norwich, 

Richard (Curteys) Chichester. 

Thomas (Cowper) Lincoln. 

William (Bradbridge) Exeter. 

Nicholas ( Robinson) Bangor. 

Thomas (Davis) St. Asaph, 


] : 
Hugh (Jones) Llandaff, gy Bishop of Bangor. 


Oxford was at this time vacant; Carlisle, held by Richard Barnes ; 
and Bristol and Gloucester, by Richard Cheney ; these two were the 
only absentees. Cheney’s absence was contumacious, for which he 
was excommunicated during the sitting of the convocation. 

ALPHA. 


THE BAPTISM OF KING EDWIN. 


Sin,—Your correspondent “ Asaph,” in the Number for August, ob- 
serves, with reference to the baptism of King Edwin, that Bede does 
not say that Paulinus actually baptized him, whereas Nennius ex- 
pressly states that that sacrament was administered by Rhun, son of 
Urien, a British chieftain; after which follow these words of the his- 
torian :—“ Si quis scire voluerit quis eos baptizavit, Rum map Urbgen 
(hun mab Urien) baptizavit eos.’’ 

I have not a printed copy of Nennius to refer to, but on looking 
into a MS. copy of his history which I transcribed some years ago, 
(from Gale's collection,) | was much surprised at finding the following 
words :—“ Edwinus vero postea in sequenti Pascha baptismum sus- 
cepit, et xi millia hominum in uno die baptizati suntcumeo. Sanctus 
Paulinus Eboracensis Archiepiscopus eos baptizavit, et per XL dies non 
cessavit baptizare omne genus Ambronum, id est, Aldsaxooum.” Nor 
do I see any mention made of Rhun, son of Urien. Perhaps “ Asaph” 
would be good enough to mention what edition he quotes from, as the 
discrepancy is very remarkable. 
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On referring to some of the ancient historians and chronicles which 
| happen to have by me, | find that Paulinus is expressly mentioned 
as having baptized Edwin in the Saxon chronicle ; and the same may 
be inferred from the account of Radulfus de Diceto; whereas, in 
Simeon of Durham, John Bromton, Stephen Birchington, and the 
Chron. Caenobii St Crucis Edinburgensis, no allusion is made to the 
circumstance. The words of Gervase are—* Insistente Paulino, bap- 
lizatus est.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. ve R. 


LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR. 


Sir, —Can you refer your reader to the Injunction or Constitution ot 
Kdward VI., by which, it is asserted, éwo lights were permitted to 
be placed on the altar? I do not find it in Gibson’s Codex, neither 
have | met with any one who will say that he has seen it. 1 presume 
itis the authority for retaining the two candelabra on the altars of 
cathedral and collegiate churches. If Tl forget not, the act | Edward V1., 
which confiseates all gifts for maintaining lights before shrines, Xc., 
does not mention the lights for the altar, (Gibson’s Codex, V. 2, 
‘Vit. 52, ch. 65) it refers, indeed, to colleges &e. not previously dis- 
solved or seized, b. 


IWO LIGHTS UPON THE ALTAR. 


Mr. Eniter,—The minds of churchmen are just now so much alive 
to church subjects, as such, whether relating to her being and essence 
or to ceremonials, that you will, I feel sure, allow me to ask a question, 
through your Magazine, respecting an observance of the latter kind,— 
to wit, the placing candlesticks upon the communion table in parish 
churches. Should they, or should they not, of necessity be seen there ¢ 
I am inclined to think not; but I shall be thankful for more informa- 
tion on the subject than I possess at present. 

In the injunctions of King Edward VI., in Sparrow’s Collections of 
the Canons of the English Church, is contained the following order :— 
‘To set up in churches two lights on the high altar, for the significa- 
tion that Christ is the very true light of the world.” 

1 am not deeply versed in antiquity, and therefore give my opinion 
with much distrust, and with every wish to be set right if wrong. I 
conceive, then, that only the communion table in the cathedral church 
was called the altar, ca0" oyny, and that by the “ bigh altar’ is meant 
the “one altar” in each diocese. If this be so, whilst it could hardly 
be im proper to place candlesticks on the communion table in parish 
churches, college chapels, &e., yet the absence of them in such con- 
sverated places of worship ought not to be animadverted upon as a 
defect, or be deemed an infringement of the canon above cited, and of 
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the church’s order touching ornaments, as laid down at the end of 
‘Table LI. in the Book of Common Prayer. 
I am, yours, &c. CATECHIST, 


P.S. Most of your readers are doubtless aware of the argument 
which the congregationalists of the seventeenth century attempted to 
draw from the expression “ one altar.” “ ‘There is,’’ said they, “ but 
one altar; ¢hat is, one communion table, and consequently one con- 
gregation, and no more.” To which it was replied, “ One altar is as 
consistent with many communion tables as one cathedral is with many 
churches.”’ 








CHURCH MATTERS. 


COLONIAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Tue Editor has been requested by the Committee of the Society to in 
sert the following Letter, addressed by them tothe Lord Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, in reply to his lordship’s Circular to the Clergy of his diocese, 
and which will be found in the preceding Number of this Magazine, 
p. 200, 
Colonial Church Society, 5, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, May 31, 1841. 


My Lorpv,—The committee of the Colonial Church Society have been honoured 
with your lordship’s letter, forwarding for their information the copy of a 
printed circular, which it has appeared to your lordship desirable to issue to 
your clergy, in reply to the numerous inquiries addressed to you, having re- 
ference to the Colonial Church Society. 

This important document has received the most attentive and deliberate 
consideration of the committee ; and in proceeding to make such brief remarks 
as have occurred to them on it, they desire to express the sincere regret with 
which they are compelled to differ from the views which your lordship has 
put forth. 

The committee feel that they are called upon not only to justify the prin- 
ciples and proceedings of the society intrusted to their management, but even 
its existence. In doing so, however, they trust that they shall not in any in- 
stance be induced to depart from the respect and reverence due to your hog 
ship’s high office. 

‘The objections brought forward may be arranged under two heads. 

First.—Objections to the society generally ; and, 

Secon DLY.—Objections to its specific operation in your lordship’s diocese. 

The objections under the first head may be thus classed :— 

First.—To the time the society commenced its operations, which your lord- 
ship considers particularly inappropriate, with reference to the increased ex- 
ertions made by the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign Parts. 

Second.—To the unnecessary multiplication of societies, which even for the 
best objects your lordship considers undesirable and inconvenient. 

Third.—To the constitution of the Colonial Church Society, as distinguished 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, of which latter your lord- 
ship states “all the concerns of the society abroad are committed to the 
management and control of the colonial bishops, who are its agents,’ a system 
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your lordship thinks in harmony with the solemn commission of the great 
Head of the Church. 

Fourth.—To the risk of collision, if missionaries who are selected “ by dif- 
ferent bodies, under different government, with different views, and perhaps 
with unequal provision, should be sent to labour in the same or even in an ad- 
joining field.” 

Fifth.—That owing to the general demand for clergymen in England and 
elsewhere, the Propagation Society itself is in want of men fit for its holy 
work, and therefore the Colonial Church Society will have difficulties in 
obtaining them. 

On the first point,—the time when the society was established. It may pos- 

sibly have escaped your lordship’s recollection that the Australian Church 
Missionary Society began its labours in 1835. It may also be mentioned, as 
rather a singular coincidence, that whereas in June, 1838, the venerable Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel resolved, as stated by your lordship, “ to make 
those great exertions which have been constantly increasing ever since ;” it 
was in May, 1838, just one month prior to that resolution, that at a public 
meeting it was determined that the Australian Church Missionary Society 
should be enlarged, and take the name of the Colonial Church Society, and 
that its sphere should comprehend all the colonies of the United Kingdom. 
In this year (1838) the annual contributions of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, as stated by your lordship, were 16,000/., a sum which it 
seems only necessary to mention, in connexion with our vast colonial pos- 
sessions and their acknowledged spiritual destitution, to shew the apathy with 
which it was at that time regarded by the public, and the limited extent to 
which they were disposed to supply it with means to carry on its great 
work, 

So far as the province of Nova Scotia is concerned, it is quite clear that this 
duty had not been satisfactorily performed, or it would not have been in the 
sad state described in the following paragraph of your lordship’s letter :— 
‘When we compare the present spiritual condition of these colonies with the 
sad state in which they formerly were, and even within our own recollection, 
we have abundant reason to thank God for the change that has been effected.” 
It would seem equally clear, from a careful comparison of dates, although it 
is no doubt true, that when your lordship, three years ago, came over to this 
country to represent the “ deplorable religious destitution which prevailed in 
many settlements of Nova Scotia, and the extreme want of more assistance 
than had hitherto been supplied for its relief,” the Propagation Society agreed 
to supply forty missionaries to your diocese before your lordship had even be- 
come acquainted with the existence of the Colonial Church Society—that this 
unlooked-for decision, this unusal energy, may nevertheless have been the re- 
sult of the public proceedings of this society to which the committee have al- 
ready adverted, nor is it for them to say how different might have been your 
lordship’s reception, how unremedied the evils which your lordship so properly 

came over to represent, had not this society existed. 

In like manner it may not be out of place here to remark, that a recent grant 
of salaries for three missionaries for Prince Edward's Island, and certain sums 
towards the building of three churches, were made by the venerable society 
immediately after intelligence had arrived that the agent of the Colonial 
Church Society had visited Prince Edward’s Island, and established a corres- 
ponding committee there. 

On the whole, probably, the feelings of the committee cannot be better ex- 
pressed on this part of the subject than in the following extract of a letter, 
some little time since addressed to your lordship by three of the clergy of your 
diocese, of which they have been favoured with a copy :—** We most gladly and 
thankfully acknowledge our obligations to the venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but when we find that socie ty, while contemplating the vast 
held over which its operations were extended, lamenting that but one society was 
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engaged in the work of evangelizing that field, and confessing its inability to 
supply in any adequate manner the wants which cry to it for relief, we could 
only suppose that that society would gladly have a fellow worker in the same 
blessed cause, and rejoice that any attempt was made to complete the design 
which its own utmost efforts were insufficient to fulfil. We could not surely 
suppose that venerable society to be influenced by the mere desire of pointing 
to themselves as the only society that had done anything for the spiritual in- 
struction of the North American colonies. We could not believe that it would 
refuse the hand of fellowship, or wish its servants to refrain from acts of kind- 
ness to a society aiming at the same objects, on the same principles, under the 
same discipline, because it aimed at a portion of the same field, yet unoccu- 
pied, ignorant, and morally desolate. Surely we could not admit ‘such impu- 
tations upon the enlarged benevolence and Christian charity of the venerable 
society.” 

The discrepancies in practice between the two societies do not appear to de- 
tract from the force of these remarks. 

Finally, the incidental, as well as the direct benefit which the committee 
cannot but feel your lordship’s diocese has received from the labours of the 
Colonial Church Society, will, they trust, on more mature consideration, lead 
your lordship rather to regret the delay which preceded its establishment than 
to disapprove of the time at which it ultimately took place. 

On the second point,—the committee, agreeing entirely with your lordship, 
that the unnecessary multiplication of societies is undesirable and inconvenient, 
would respectfully call your attention to the recent formation of the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Fund Soc iety, in this country, established some time after the 
Pastoral Aid Society, and for similar objects. If, however, the vast extent of 
our colonies, so greatly increased of late years, and their known and admitted 
spiritual destitution, be not allowed as a sufficient justification of the multi- 
plication of societies, the following extract from the letter of the three clergy- 
men before referred to, appears at least to render it unnecessary for this com- 
mittee to say anything further to justify the formation of the Colonial Church 
Society :— 

“Your lordship is as well aware as ourselves that there are many persons 
in England who do not like the management, and have never contributed to the 
funds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. We have no wish to 
argue with your lordship the propriety of their feelings—we would only men- 
tion the acknowledged fact, and ask whether it is not a matter of rejoicing that 
such persons, desirous of aiding the spread of the gospel in the colonies, in 
connexion with our church, should have a channel for their contributions 
such as they approve of, rather than be driven to bestow their support upon 
institutions not subject to episcopal control. We doubt whether there is one 
person among the supporters of the Colonial Church Society who has with- 
drawn from the Society for the Propagation | of the Gospel in order to support 
the other; and the Colonial Church Society's funds, therefore, whatever they 
may be, must be considered as an additional contribution from British wealth 

to colonial destitution, which it seems to be a pity to cast back in the teeth of 
the contributors, because they did not choose the old established method of 
conveying it.” 


On the third point,—namely, the constitution of the society. As your lord- 
Ship has thought it right to refer to conversations with the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, an active member of this committee, it may not be irrelevant re- 
spectfully to revert to a statement made by your lords ship, i in a conversation 
held with Mr. Noel, on the 28th August, 1839, to the effect that the mission- 
aries to be sent out by the Colonial Church Society ought to be placed in the 
same state of dependence on their bishops in which they are placed by the 
Propagation Society ; and when it was observed that ne ‘ither the incumbents 
of this country, the ministers of the episcopalian church in the United States, 
nor the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, were placed in the 
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same condition of dependence on their diocesans, your lordship was pleased to 
reply, that you considered lay patronage to be one of the great mischiefs to be 
deplored in this country. On this point the committee are obliged to confess 
that they share Mr. Noel’s views; and although they are fully aware of the 
importance of episcopal superintendence, especially in the colonies, and are 
truly anxious to uphold the discipline of that church to which it is their pri- 
vilege to belong, they are reluctantly obliged to profess that they cannot con- 
sent to relinquish the principle of making the salaries of their missionaries de- 
pendent exclusively on themselves, because while it is obviously essential to 
the discharge of their duty to their constituents, it is neither at variance with 
the practice of the church of England in this country, nor contrary to the cus- 
tom of other protestant episcopalian churches abroad. They desire that the 
colonial bishops should have all the power which is exercised over incumbents 
by the bishops in England and Ireland, with so much advantage to the church, 
They apprehend that such must have been originally the intention of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; and if a different practice 
has grown up, they trust it will be speedily altered, this committee feeling 
altogether unable to agree with your lordship that such a regulation, opposed 
as it is to the practice of the church in the United Kingdom, is in harmony 
with any solemn commission of the great Head of the Church. 

Fourthiy.—With regard to the anticipated collision between missionaries, 
if under different government, and with unequal stipends. The committee 
do not perceive among the clergymen of this country anything like equal 
emolument; nor are they aware of any peculiar circumstances in the colonies 
that should make such an equality desirable. On the contrary, there would 
seem to be far greater diversity, as it regards the nature and extent of their 
duties, the expense of living, travelling, &c., than in England. If labourers 
are scarce, one mode of obtaining them would certainly be that of offering a 
comfortable independence ; and though this committee would always desire to 
look for higher and holier motives, they would by no means omit this, remem- 
bering that ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” Still less do the committee 
think, that whilst the missionaries of the church and missionaries from the 
various denominations of dissenters are found in many places, as in South 
India, in Ceylon, and elsewhere, to act in Christian love and harmony, there 
is any great reason to fear that missionaries acting under the same spiritual 
superintendence, and having always their bishop at hand to refer to, would be 
likely to engage in unholy rivalry, though nominated and paid by different 
societies and by a different arrangement. 

Fifthly.—The difficulty the Colonial Church Society might experience in 
obtaining holy men. 

t is satisfactory to the committee to be enabled to state, that from the 
various offers made to them they do not anticipate any material difficulty in 
obtaining missionaries for destitute settlements. Though the vacancies in 
Newfouadland mentioned by your lordship have since been filled up, the com- 
mittee, reverting to your lordship’s former proposition, beg to inquire whether 
you would still be willing to receive into employment in your diocese, under 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, such well-qualified clergymen as 
may apply to them (the Colonial Church Society) for spheres of labour in the 
colonies? 

The committee, having thus remarked on the general objections made by 
your lordship to the Colonial Church Society, proceed now to the second head 

-namely, the specific operation of the society in your lordship’s diocese. 


The objections under this head may be stated as follows :— 

That if more pecuniary assistance should be offered than the Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel may think proper to afford, it might operate to 

prevent the exertions of the people themselves, and cause them to relapse into 
a state of inactivity from which they are now happily awakening. 

2. That the exertions made by your lordship, the number of churches and 
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chapels consecrated during the last fifteen years, and the number of individuals 
that have been ordained deacons, and the number of deacons admitted into 
priests’ orders within the last few months, render its services comparatively 
unnecessary. 

3. Finally, an objection to which your lordship is pleased to attach so much 
weight, as to consider that it should preclude all the members of the church in 
your diocese from connecting themeelves with this society—viz., That a Church 
Society has been recently formed, which, having been enriched by the muni- 
ficent gifts of the Propagation Society, is now spreading through much of the 
diocese, and with increasing benefit. 

On the 1st poiat,—the danger of interfering with the newly-awakened exer- 
tions of the people. 

This committee have always found the faithful preaching of the gospel the 
one great instrument for securing exertions in its favour. So far, therefore, 
from expecting the effect contemplated by your lordship, from the proceedings 
of the Colonial Church Society in Nova Scotia, their experience would lead 
them to anticipate an entirely opposite result. 

It is a leading feature in the arrangements of the committee to call on the 
colonists to assist themselves. 

In January, 1840, they gave instructions to their agent in Nova Scotia to 
take measures for organizing a committee, to be in correspondence with this 
society, and to raise funds to be administered by themselves for the extension 
of the gospel in their own land; and it is, they apprehend, entirely in deference 
to your lordship that its formation has been so long delayed. The committee 
are truly glad to see the principle of giving to persons who subscribe their 
money a voice in its expenditure more generally recognised. At a recent 
public meeting of the Pastoral-Aid Society, a letter was read from the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, in which his lordship states,—‘ Nothing can be fairer 
than that those who supply the salary, whether from their own means, or from 
a fund entrusted to their administration, should satisfy themselves that the 
grant is well bestowed.” The committee consider this principle peculiarly 
adapted to the present state of the colonies, and would respectfully recom- 
mend it to your lordship’s serious attention. 

On the 2nd point,—the exertions made by your lordship during the last fifteen 
years, and the deacons and priests recently ordained— 

The committee are happy to acknowledge the energy and activity which 
your lordship has displayed ; but after all your lordship’s exertions, aided by 
the funds of the Propagation Society, what is the real state of the diocese? 
rom a recent return, it would appear that there are only thirty working clergy- 
men for a population of 250,000 souls, dispersed over an area of 15,000 square 
miles; thus leaving on an average one clergyman for 8000 souls, inhabiting a 
district of 500 square miles. 

Speaking of this destitution, the three clergymen to whose letter the com- 
mittee have before referred, state, —“ Although we possess no official acquaint- 
ance with the spiritual state of the province, yet we cannot observe what ts 
passing around us without seeing how vast ts the field for the operations of this 
society in this province alone. Notwithstanding there may be scarcely a dis- 
trict in the province which is not nominally under the control of some mis- 
sionary, yet there are vast portions of country which can receive no other at- 
tention from the clergyman to whose charge they belong than perhaps a 
monthly service on a week-day, if even so much as that. We conceive, that 
if fifty additional missionaries were at once employed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in this province, there would still be room for the 
operations of a society that could supply fifty more.” 

The committee rejoice that, after an absence of three years, your lordship 
has been enabled to ordain at one time seven deacons ; but your lordship must 
surely feel that, with a population so rapidly increasing, and a destitution so 
great, these ordinations do not by any means meet the existing demand, and 
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cannot fairly be adduced as an argument against the working of the Colonial 
Church Society in your diocese, 

On the 3rd point,—the existence of the Diocesan Society— 

The society is stated by your lordship to have been formed from district 
committees of the Christian Knowledge Society and the Propagation Society, 
which have not been found to prosper. 

The committee are not aware of the date of its formation; an account of 
its grants for 1840, however, is now before them, as follows :— 


For the support of lay-readers . . . £42 10 
For missionary visits . .. .. . 10 0 
For the erection of churches . . . . 75 O 
For grants ofbooks . ...... 60 0 


ee a 


From this statement it would appear, that the sum distributed does not 
amount to one-half the expenditure of this society in Nova Scotia during the 
year in question; and again the committee have to regret they cannot admit 
the validity of the argument, that the existence of such a society renders it 
either inexpedient or unnecessary to support the Colonial Church Society. 

It remains only that the committee should advert to your lordship’s offer to 
receive from the society schoolmasters, catechists, and lay-readers. 

On this point your lordship is pleased to observe,—*‘ I should, however, 
consider it essential to the good order of the church, that, like other lay-readers 
in the diocese, they should be licensed and controlled by the bishop, who 
should determine upon the place of their settlement as he determines upon the 
places for the labours of the missionaries ; and the bishop’s superintendence 
of such schoolmasters, catechists, and lay-readers would chiefly be exercised 
through the nearest missionaries. Under such control they might be very 
usefully peg in many places ; but the bishop could not share this super- 
intendence with local committees or other agents of a society in England.” 

As it does not appear that licences for schoolmasters, catechists, and lay- 
readers have been found generally necessary to the good order of the church 
in this country, the committee feel considerable hesitation on that point; 
whilst your lordship’s unwillingness to be assisted in their superintendence by 
local committees, or other agents of this society, at once militates against the 
important principle to which your attention has already been called,—a prin- 
ciple, the omission of which would tend greatly to paralyze the contemplated 
operations of the society at home and abroad. The committee would respect- 
fully consider any information which your lordship might furnish respecting 
particular localities, but must reserve to itself the absolute right of determining 
upon what localities it would be proper to expend the funds entrusted to their 
care, 

It is deeply painful to the committee thus to find, as they proceed, grounds 
on which to differ from your lordship, with whom they so truly desire to agree, 
and whose co-operation and support they so much wish. They hasten, how- 
ever, to a conclusion ; they have purposely abstained from using as an argu- 
ment the freedom and rapid progress of dissent in Nova Scotia, or the encou- 
ragement given to popery. They rest entirely on the amount of population 
destitute of public instruction, and on the depressed state of the church of 
England. They sincerely believe that some of the causes to which this letter 
adverts have materially contributed to that depression ; but be this as it may, 
they offer to contribute something towards the renovation of the church of 
which they are members, by sending, so far as their means will allow, mis- 
sionaries, lay-readers, catechists, and schoolmasters; and they propose that 
your lordship should have precisely the same power and superintendence over 
them as is exercised by prelates in this country; if they have proposed or 
advocated more or less it is in error, They wish the regulations to be pre- 
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cisely the same, and they earnestly implore your lordship to withdraw your 
opposition, and no longer to refuse their assistance on these terms. 

At all events, they are satisfied you will again give the subject the careful 
consideration demanded by its paramount importance and the responsibility it 
involves ; and, although they wait your final decision with anxiety, it is not 
without a strong conviction that, whatever may be the result, they have, in 
thus candidly bringing their views and opinions before your lordship, dis- 
charged a sacred, though a painful, duty. 

With the highest respect, we have the honour to remain, my Lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and faithful servants, 

(Signed) T. Lewin, jun., Chairman. 
E. A. Corron, Secretary. 
To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 


All information respecting the principles and procedures of the 


society may be learnt through the society's papers, to be had on ap- 
plication at the Office, No. 5, Exeter Hall. 


DISSENTING MATTERS, 





Tue readers of this Magazine have probably seen enough, through 
other channels, to give them a pretty clear idea of the origin, nature, 
and proceedings of the “ Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Conference ;” 
but it may probably interest them to see the account given by the 
correspondent of the Patriot dissenting newspaper, and published in 
the Numbers for the 19th and 23rd of August. At all events, it 
should be put on record, not only as containing some very interesting 
matter in itself, but as forming a sort of index or table of contents to 
the voluminous reports of speeches contained in that paper, to which 
it is probable that we may sometime or other look back, as having 
been very curious and pregnant documents. The same newspaper 
gives what it calls, “an official list of the ministers assembled ;’ and 
also an analysis of it, by which it appears that it contains the 
names of Ministers of the following denominations :— 
“Independents .. .. «.. 274 | RomanCatholics.. .. .. 1 

Baptists .. .. «- «- 182) Presbyterians .. .. «. 

Scotch Seceders .. .. .. 30 | Countess of Huntingdon .. 

Unitarians .. .. .. «. 23 | Swedenborgians .. 

Methodist new connexion.. 21 | Inghamites .. .. 

Wesleyan Association.. .. 18 | Church of England 

Primitive Methodists .._ .. 9 Church of Scotland , 

Wesleyan Methodists .. 2 Christian Church.. .. .. 

Calvinistic Methodists. . 2 Congregational Churches .. 

Bible Christians .. .. .. 2 | Calvinist o* ee 
Congregational Methodist .. 1 | New Church 
1 
1 
2 


Independent Methodist Oldham-street Society. . 
Methodist .. .. «. =. Nazarene Church.. .. .. 
Scotch Relief .. .. .. 12. Christian Congregation .. 


TO ons de), 9t . be bon een 
(If our analysis is correct, which we believe it is, the list itself must be im- 
perfect, as six hundred and thirty-six ministers were ascertained to have been 
present at the Conference.}" 
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The list is, of course, too long for insertion, but it is due to the rest 
of the clergy to give the names of the two who are said to have 
attended. ‘They are entered in the “ official list,” as ‘ Bostock, H., 
Establishment, Aylesbury,” and “ Spencer, Thomas, A.M., Establish- 
ment, Hinton, near Bath.” The proceedings of this multifarious body 
are thus described by the correspondent of the Patriot :— 


‘‘ Turspay.—Manchester is indeed in a state of excitement. All classes 
seem most deeply interested. Every portion of the magnificent Town-hall, in 
King-street, in which the meetings are held, is crowded within, while on the 
outside many hundreds, not to say thousands, of the poor are watching every 
movement, and treasuring up every sentence, which they can hear drop from 
the lips of those whom they regard as their friends. 

On arriving at Manchester, the ministers, on Monday and on Tuesday morn- 
ing, found the walls placarded with announcements of public meetings, tea 
parties, &c., &c., held distinct from the Conference, with a view of enlightening 
the public mind on the subject. The houses of hundreds of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of every sect and party are thrown open to the ministers, 
and a hospitality which cannot be exceeded is everywhere displayed. As not 
less than ten reporters for the public press are present, it is not necessary that 
I should give you a report of the speeches; but a few other matters may be 
stated, which may possibly be interesting to your readers. 

On Tuesday morning, long before ten o’clock, the hall was surrounded by 
many anxious spectators, and the ministers, as they arrived with their hospi- 
table hosts, (who were furnished with tickets of admission as spectators, ) 
universally admired the judicious arrangements made for their reception and 
convenience. 

Soon after ten, the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, M.A., 
and other similar advocates for a change in the corn-laws, appeared on the 
platform, and were loudly cheered. ‘The Rev. Messrs. R. Fletcher and Beard- 
sall proposed that the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, should be placed in the 
chair pro tempore. This having been carried with entire unanimity, the Rev. 
Drs. Beard and Halley, with the Rev. Messrs. T. Spencer, J. H. Hinton, 
R. W. Hamilton, J. Acworth, Chaplin, W. Scott, J. Sibree, Griffin, Shuttle- 
worth, Pike, and others, were appointed a provisional committee to arrange 
the future proceedings of the Conference. The Rev. Henry Townley proposed 
that, in nominating the committees, it should be our instruction to them that 
they should include a large part, if not the whole, of their own number. 

During their absence, the Rev. Mr. M‘Kerrow stated, that out of 1500 
letters which the Secretaries had received in reply to their circulars, not more 
than six were opposed to their object, and about the same number were 
doubtful of the tendency of the Conference. From about 650, they had 
received promises of attendance, most of whom had already assembled, with 
many others who had not promised to come, and some even who had changed 
their minds after they had declined. They had come on account of the deep 
interest their people felt in the subject. From about 700 others they had re- 
ceived letters stating that nothing but ill health, and other unavoidable hinder- 
ances caused their absence. Letters of this class were read, or referred to, 
from the Rev. Drs. Reed, Heugh, Wardlaw, Balmer, and Leifchild ; also from 
the Rev. Messrs. J. A. James, Marshall, and others. A portion of a letter was 
read from the Rev. W. M. Bunting, stating his approval of the principles of 
Dr. Wardlaw as stated in Monday's Patriot, but saying that he thought inter- 
ference in such matters was improper in a Christian minister. The reading 
of the letter excited some little pleasantry. A portion of a letter was also read 
from the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, asserting his unabated objections to the corn- 
laws, but declining the invitation to the meeting. 

When these letters had been read, the Rev. Messrs. Gadsby, East, Swan, 
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Nolan, and others, remarked on the vast importance of prayer in connexion 
with the Conference. The chairman then called on the Kev. Dr. Vaughan to 
supplicate Divine direction in the proceedings of the Conference, and, during 
the presentation of a prayer, indicating all that was sound in judgment and 
fervent in devotion, a solemnity and silence prevailed, the most marked we 
ever remember to have witnessed. Prayer-meetings were suggested as im- 
portant to be held in one or two of the chapels before the sitting of the 
Conference. 

Shortly after, the provisional committee brought up their Report, which was 
read by their chairman, the Rev. T. Spencer, It recommended, that during the 
successive days of Conference, the chair should be occupied by the Revs. T, 
Adkins, of Southampton, Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, Dr. Cox, of Hackney, 
and Spencer, of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath. It also recommended that 
the committee, whose names were read, should be subdivided into committees 
of resolutions, publications, documents, and execution. The proposed secre- 
taries were the Rev. Messrs. Massie, Fletcher, M‘Kerrow, and Bevan. The 
Report was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. T. Adkins then took possession of the chair, and delivered an 
admirable speech, which was long and rapturously applauded. 

The Rey. Dr. Pye Smith then read an address on the origin and injustice 
of the corn-laws, and justifying the calling of the meeting. It was long, and 
delivered in atone which was very imperfectly heard, but was listened to with 
breathless attention and respect. 

Mr. Massie then stated the conduct of the Manchester ministers in con- 
nexion with the Conference, which elicited universal satisfaction. 

Nothing so much distinguished the first meeting as the determination ex- 
pressed by every speaker rigidly to adhere to the one simple subject of the laws 
relating to the restriction of human food, and the pursuit of that object, in a 
meek and Christian-like spirit. Every reference made to Scriptural patriotism, 
and every allusion to the importance of cultivating loyal and peaceable prin- 
ciples, met with a most hearty response. The Conference at present has very 
few of the Established clergy in attendance. Several Unitarians, and many 
Roman-catholic priests, with some of their dignitaries, compose a portion of 
the Conference. Lord Ducie applied for, and received, a spectator’s ticket 
this morning, as did a Russian nobleman. The sittings are fixed from nine 
to one, and from four to half-past nine. 


Wepnespay.—The afternoon sitting of yesterday commenced with even a 
larger attendance than the morning. Some changes had in the interval been 
made in the seats, to afford increased accommodation for the ministers. Soon 
after four, the Rev. T. Adkins resumed the chair, and the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer introduced to the meeting Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. for Stockport, 
as the delegate from the Anti-Corn-law League, who addressed the meeting 
most effectively, and at considerable length, He was followed by the Rev. 
Messrs. East, of Birmingham, Spencer, of Hinton, Coulson, Sibree, of 
Coventry, Baird, of Paisley, Davis, of Lewes, Baylee, of Sheffield, Hearne, 
of Manchester, Strahan, of Forfar, Winterbotham, of Haworth, Price, from 
Monmouthshire, Martin, of Trowbridge, Mann, of the same place, Hunter, 
of Nottingham, Jenkin, of Radnorshire, and Stirling, of Kerrymuir. These 
gentlemen almost entirely confined themselves to facts shewing the operation 
of the corn-laws in their respective neighbourhoods, and especially as it 
affected the religion and circumstances of their own congregations. These 
statements were generally of a most appalling description; shewing that 
nothing but ardent personal religion could sustain the minds of the poor 
under the miseries they are called to endure. “They shewed the existence of 
deep poverty, too distressing to be long endured ; and many of them stated 
that among the ungodly poor of their respective localities, there existed an 
awful spirit brooding over mischief, and that they dreaded the coming winter, 
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unless something were done by the Legislature to relieve the distress of the 
country. Thousands were described as looking to the results of the present 
Conference as their last hope. Never was trade more depressed, never was 
poverty so deep as at present. 

Nearly at the close of the meeting, the chairman announced the presence 
of the Right Honourable the Earl of Ducie, who came forward to address the 
meeting. He was received with much applause, and stated how deeply in- 
terested he had felt in the proceedings of the day—proceedings which, even if 
he had previously held views in favour of the corn-laws, would have com- 
pelled him to relinquish them. He rejoiced in working with such fellow- 
labourers, and declared his readiness to co-operate with them in every way 
which could promote the great object they all had in view. 

The interest of the meeting was fully sustained, and the audience kept in 
intense attention till ten o'clock. 

During the day, several persons applied for tickets of admission, calling 
themselves Christian Chartist ministers. But, as they admitted themselves 
to be partly a political body, and required adherence to the Charter as a term 
of fellowship, their admission was refused. One of them was afterwards 
admitted as a reporter. Three Socialist missionaries also applied, and were 
refused. They endeavoured to force their admission, and were given in charge 
to the police. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past eight, the first prayer-meeting was 
held at Lloyd-street chapel, when the Rev. W. M‘Kerrow, the minister of the 
place, presided. From seventy to eighty ministers were present, and a spirit 
of deep devotion seemed to prevail. The statements of Tuesday evening had 
evidently melted every heart. The devotional exercises were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Hoyle, of Staley Bridge, Crichton, Deakin, of Stroud, and 
Harvey, of Glasgow. 

In explanation of the fact, that comparatively so few of the ministers were 
present at this meeting, it should be stated that the sittings of the day occa- 
sion great fatigue to some of those engaged. They have thus to spend ten 
hours a day in crowded and excited meetings; many others are engaged night 


and morning on the respective committees, and some reside at distances which 
make it inconvenient to come into town so early. 


At half-past nine, the hall was again crowded, shewing a still increasing 
interest in the subject of the Conference. The Rev. W. Chaplin, of Bishop’s 
Stortford, took the president’s chair, and after a few introductory observations, 
called on Mr. Curtis, a gentleman from Ohio, who has visited England for the 

rpose of lecturing on the hinderance caused to trade with America by the 

nglish corn-laws. He was heard for more than an hour with undiminished 
interest, while he proved that both countries suffered exceedingly from the 
present system ; that, if the English did not very soon change their plan, all 
opportunity of trading with America would entirely cease ; that the far larger 
portion of our commerce with America was with the slave states; and that, 
if the British would destroy slavery in the south, they must have a free trade 
in corn with the northern states. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughan was received with great applause. He submitted a 
resolution, founded on the statements of Tuesday evening, that the corn-laws 
had produced the present miserable state of the country. He forcibly refuted 
the arguments of the monopolists, laughed at their fears, and admirably illus- 
trated his speech by ancient and modern historical facts. He denied that the 
present system had the approbation of any large class of intelligent men, 
affirming that it was only upheld by a misguided faction. He proved that the 
liberties of our country were obtained by the money and the labours of our 
manufacturers, and that the aristocracy themselves owe their luxuries and 
their comforts to the same class. 


The Rev, J. Robertson, of Edinburgh, seconded the resolution in an able 
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speech; and was followed by the Rev. John Rayland, of Hindley, who 
forcibly illustrated the subject by affecting details as to the condition of his 
own charge. He was followed by the Rev. Messrs. Parsons, of Ebley, and 
Berry, of Leicester, who moved and seconded a resolution as to the intluence 
of the corn-laws on education, domestic order, and religion. The former 
gentleman happily introduced the name of her majesty as the friend of the 
poor, which elicited the most rapturous applause; and among other state- 
ments made by the latter, illustrative of the distressed state of Leicester, one 
was that that town has now 1100 houses without inhabitants. The meeting 
then adjourned till four o’clock. 

Up to the period at which I am writing, the interest of the Conference 
hourly increases. The statements furnished by almost every speaker of the 
state of the district in which he resides are indeed heart-sickening, and ex- 
tract tears from eyes altogether unused to weep. Almost every speech has 
been distinguished by a tone of great piety, which invariably meets with the 
cordial response of the assembly. Scarcely any references have been made 
at all tending towards the politics of a party; and when anything of the 
kind does appear, the meeting seems unanimous in its reprobation of it. 
Every one seems impressed with the importance and responsibility of the 
Conference. Earl Ducie is still in attendance on the mectings. I am now 
going to the afternoon sitting, at which further resolutions are to be proposed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Spencer, Giles, of Leeds, Hinton, of London, Harvey, 
of Glasgow, Thomson, of Swansea, &c., &c. Public tea parties, in honour 
of the Conference, are to be held on Thursday and Friday. 


Tuurspay.—Resuming my account of the proceedings of the body, I may 
remark that on my way to the sitting of Wednesday afternoon, I observed large 
placards carried about the streets, headed “Clerical Bigotry and Intolerance,” 
announcing a meeting of the Chartists and Socialists for eight o’clock on 
Thursday evening, to censure the religious despotism of the committee cf the 
Conference in not allowing them to be present at its deliberations. 

On arriving at the Hall, I found, as usual, a large crowd of the starving 
unemployed weavers. Their squalid looks are indeed a most powerful appeal 
to all who see them. They have sent into the conference an earnest entreaty 
that a deputation from their body may be allowed to state their case; and it 
is likely that their request will be complied with. 

The attendance and the interest of the sittings are fully sustained, and the 
business becomes increasingly important as it proceeds. The whole of the 
day was devoted to the adoption of resolutions which are to form the basis of 
an address to her Majesty, petitions to both Houses of Parliament, an address 
to the Wesleyan body, an address to the seven hundred congregations who 
have sent in their approval of the meeting, but who were unable to send their 
ministers to it, and another to the country at large. 

Every speaker seems to have had in his view nothing less than the total 
repeal of these iniquitous laws ; every resolution has been carried with entire 
unanimity ; indeed, considering the large number of ministers of which the 
body is composed, their agreement is truly astonishing; and when the nature 
of the object of the meeting is considered, and the state of the country is 
taken into the account, it can be no matter of surprise, if a little more excite- 
ment of feeling is displayed, and now and then a stronger expression used 
than would become the philosopher when writing in his closet. As the Earl 
of Ducie remarked on Pentiy evening, here were the men who knew the 
facts of the case better than any other in the world, and who cared for the 
suffering poor more than any ae; how, then, could they be stoical ? 

During the evening, it was announced that the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
the eloquent author of the “Appeal for the Poor,” and the enemy of the 
corn-laws, had been appointed chaplain to her Majesty. The applause was 
rapturous and long-continued, and when it had nearly subsided, and business 
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was again proceeding, it was renewed by the ladies at the back of the Hall 
rising and waving their handkerchiefs. The appearance of the meeting now in- 
dicated enthusiasm at its full height, and again and again was her Majesty cheered. 

It will be seen, from the reporter's account of the meeting, that “‘ one of the 
hundred” of the Methodist Conference appeared on the platform. But it 
was very generally remarked, that while he professed great cordiality towards 
the meeting, he was amazingly cautious and measured in his words, not 
caring to commit himself or “our Conference” too far. Yes; when the 
Church of England, with her clergy and bishops, and her Majesty at their 
head, will unite with the ministers present in accomplishing the object, “‘ the 
Methodist Conference will follow.” We are vastly indebted to them. 

It was stated from the committee, that not less than fifty of the ministers 
had sent in requests that they might be allowed to represent to the meeting 
the state of the congregations by whom they had been deputed, and that they 
had resolved to devote Thursday to hearing as many of these statements as 
time would allow to be made. The meeting broke up a few minutes before 
ten o'clock, 

Wednesday morning the usual prayer-meeting was held in Lloyd-street 
chapel, and at half-past nine the proceedings in the Hall were resumed. The 
attendance had by no means lessened. The first business attended to was 
to receive an address from the hand-loom weavers of Manchester, simply but 
forcibly presenting a state of their sufferings ; several of them being in attend- 
ance, were called in, and furnished clear and convincing replies to a number of 
important inquiries directly connecting their sufferings with the taxes on corn. 
Nothing could exceed the sympathy excited by the appearance and manners 
of these worthy men. The meeting cordially thanked them for their com- 
munications, and they retired. 

After they had retired, some fourteen or fifteen ministers resumed the 
statement of facts relating to the different districts of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; so that, as Dr. Redford remarked, more was done this morning 
than by all the speeches which had been hitherto delivered. 

One admirable plan was adopted, which, however, excited no small amuse- 
ment. Asso many ministers wished to speak, and the meeting only wished 
to hear facts, the meeting determined that no speaker should occupy more 
than five minutes. Some of the brethren, who knew the value of time, pro- 
ceeded at once to their business, and condensed much information in a small 
compass ; but more than one or two others commenced by praising the new 
regulation, complimenting preceding speakers, and apologizing for the imper- 
fect manner in which they were about to address the meeting, when the 
chairman's wave of the hand informed them that they might reserve them for 
some future meeting. Throughout the whole of this morning’s sit.ing, the 
deepest solemnity prevailed. 


Fripay.—The meeting on Thursday afternoon was immensely crowded, and 
its interest seemed raised to the highest pitch during the reading of the addresses 
to her Majesty, and the country, and the petition to Parliament. As some of the 
delegates from agricultural districts had suggested that sufficient prominence 
had not been given to the influence of the repeal of the corn-laws on the agri- 
cultural interest, Mr. Cobden, M.P., was called in, and requested to supply 
the desired information ; this he did in a luminous speech, which elicited ap- 
plause from every part of the hall. In the course of the afternoon, a deputation 
of five persons was received from the Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly Associa- 
tion, one of whom read an admirable address to the Conference, and another 
gave expression, in a short speech, to the grateful feelings of the body to the 
ministers assembled. The Chairman, in the name of the Conference, addressed 
them in a very touching manner, and having given them the hand of friend- 
ship, they retired amidst the warm greetings of the meeting. It was stated, 
that 460 returns had been made in writing to the circular sent out by the 
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secretaries, as to the state of the country, which would be condensed and pub- 
lished. A resolution was adopted with entire unanimity and c ordiafity, 
recommending that Monday, the 6th of September, should be observed as a 
day of humiliation and prayer on account of the state of the country. 1 
learnt that the actual number of ministers present in the Conference was 636, 
and that upwards of sixty who had promised to be present were absent on 
account of ill-health and other imperative causes. 

After the Conference for the evening was closed, I walked to the Corn- 
Exchange, to join the tea-party of the Young Men’s Anti-Monopoly Associa- 
tion. The spacious room was crowded by nearly 1000 persons of high 
respectability, the tickets having been issued at 2s. 6d. each. A large portion 
were females. The room was elegantly ornamented with designs in gas, 
flags, mottoes, &c., &c., and the meeting, which did not break up till past 
eleven o’clock, was addressed by the Earl of Ducie ; the Rev. Messrs. Spencer, 
Adkins, Giles, and Bayley ; by George Thompson, Esq., and Dr. Ritchie, of 
Edinburgh. During the evening, the following elegant hymn was beautifully 
sung, composed for the occasion by a member of the Association :— 


“ From thy eternal throne above, 
Look down upon us, God of love ; 
For suffering millions now we plead ; 
© hear us in this hour of need. 


What though the earth ber increase yields, 
And plenty crowns the distant fields, 

The selfish few, for love of gold, 

By cruel laws thy gifts withhold. 


Give to the Senate of our land 
Wisdom henceforth to understand 
Thy heavenly will—that all be fed, 
And eat, untaxed, their ‘ daily bread !’ 


Our trade and commerce, Lord, revive ; 
If thou dost frown, what land can thrive’ 
On Britain still in mercy smile ; 

O deign to bless our native isle.” 


In the course of his speech the Earl of Ducie expressed the high pleasure he 
had felt in attending the Conference during the week. He observed that, 
though he came to Manchester fully impressed with the political and physical 
evils of the corn-laws, he had no conception till he met with the most interesting 
men he ever saw, of their baneful influence on morality and religion. Every 
man who had not a heart of iron must go home a wiser and better man than 
he came. He was sure that the corn-laws had received their death-blow ; but 
much activity and perseverance would yet be needed before the snake was 
entirely destroyed. 

During his speech, the Rev. T. Spencer referred to her Majesty, and 
rejoiced in her recent elevation of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, which was 
again the signal of applause and cheering such as we have seldom witnessed. 
Mr. George Thompson suggested that the ladies of Manchester should originate 
a petition from females to her Majesty for the abolition of the corn-laws, and 
pledged himself to obtain to it a million signatures. The proposal was received 
with strong tokens of approbation ; and, from what I learned from some influ- 
ential ladies after the meeting, it will be acted on. 

On Friday morning, after the usual prayer-meeting, the Conference re- 
assembled about half-past nine, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, A.M., in the chair. 
Some of the ministers having retired, the attendance was somewhat lessened ; 
but the hall was still well filled. The proceedings were not quite so important 
as heretofore, but, as will be seen from our report, were by no means devoid 
of interest. As on former occasions, all attempts, even obliquely, to introduce 
other topics, were at once resisted by the meeting. 


Vou, XX.—Sept. TR. 2x 
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On Tuesday a slight difference of opinion arose in reference to opening the 


meetings with prayer, in which Dr. Halley contended that no particular mode 
could be practised. He acted on the principle, that, as we had Roman ca- 
tholics and others who differed on the subject from the majority of those 
present, it would not be fair to impose upon them what they could not approve. 


On Friday the following letter on the subject was published :— 

“We, the undersigned Catholic Priests attending the Conference on the 
corn-laws in Manchester, cannot pass over in silence the truly liberal conduct 
of the Rev. Dr. Halley, and of the respected chairman for the day, the Rev. 
Mr. Adkins, in opposing the proposition which had been made, no doubt with 
the best of feeling and purest motive, viz., the proposition of commencing the 
discussion each day by prayer, but which was found to be obnoxious to many 
differing in religious belief and practice ; and we beg to present our united and 
individual thanks to them for their exertions in bringing the affair to an ami- 
cable issue, by vindicating, for us, our right of not joining in prayer with 
others who would, as conscientiously as ourselves, object to unite with us in 
our mode of supplication. 

Danrev Hearne, St. Patrick’s. 

S. J. Patires, O.S.B., Woolton Priory, Lancashire. 

Cornexivs Dawtine, P.P., Stradbally, Q.C., Kildare 
and Leighlin. 

R. J. Martacu, P.P., Archdiocess, Dublin. 

F. G. Arcuer, P.P., Blessington, Wicklow. 

Dr. Murpny, Bridge-street Chapel, Dublin.” 

** Royal Hotel,"August 17th, 1841." 

SaturpAay.—The closing meeting of the Conference was held on Friday after- 
noon. Some of the ministers had been called away by their official duties ; but 
their places were fully occupied by the residents of the neighbourhood, who filled 
the hall to overflowing to the last moment. A deputationfromthe Anti-Corn-law 
League, headed by Sir Thomas Potter and Mr. Cobden, were introduced, with 
an Address to the Conference, which was followed by powerful addresses by 
the gentleman last-named, and G. Thompson, Esq., the latter of whom elo- 
quently reviewed the character, and traced the benefits of the Conference. 
Another Conference, to be held in the Metropolis, was strongly recommended 
by several speakers ; congregation petitions were urged; and a distinct or- 
ganization in each locality for the accomplishment of the desired object was 
strongly enforced. ‘he same solicitude to present facts relating to the urgent 
distress of their localities, distinguished the members of the Conference to the 
last moment, and when the chairman, about seven o’clock, at the close of an 
admirable and affectionate address, declared the Conference dissolved, almost 
every one seemed disappointed. 

To describe the talent and the harmony of the members of Conference, or 
the deep interest, hospitality, and kindness of every class of persons in the 
town, far exceeds the power of my pen. 1 will let each speak for itself. 

The Conference being thus dissolved, not a few of the ministers directed 
their steps towards the Corn Exchange, where the Operative Anti-Corn-law 
Association had an immensely crowded tea-party, quite as numerous as the 
one held by the Young Men's Society, on the preceding evening. The chair 

was ably filled by John Brooks, Esq, one of the Aldermen of the Borough. 
After tea, an original hymn was sung by the whole company, standing, to the 
tune of “ God save the Queen!” 

The meeting was ably addressed by Earl Ducie, by several operatives, by 
the Rev. Messrs. Spencer, Gadsby, Massie, M‘Kerrow, and Winterbotham ; 
also by Messrs. Moore, Pease, and Thompson; and did not break up till a few 
minutes before twelve o'clock. 

During his speech, the noble Earl referred to the affecting interview between 
the hand-loom weavers and the Conference on Thursday morning, and stated, 
that so appalling and so important were their statements, that he had deemed 
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it his duty to make full inquiry into the matter, and had found that they were 
entirely correct. It was resolved at this meeting to have a very early tea 
party, the proceeds of which should be devoted to the relief of these unhappy 
sufferers. 

Such was the close of a series of meetings unprecedented in their character, 
the proceedings of which were, in every instance, marked with perfect unani- 
mity, the results of which cannot but be great. 

[t is impossible too highly to praise the industry and discretion of the Com- 
mittee. They literally worked almost day and night, and sought with the 
highest skill and tact to avert every danger by which they were surrounded, 
and by the blessing of Heaven, they admirably succeeded.” 


The following paragraphs, too, from the Patrivt of the 23rd August, 
are worth preserving :— 

Tue Corn-Laws as a Revicious Question.—We are glad to learn that 
on Thursday evening, at seven o'clock, the Rev. Dr. Cox and the Rev. J. 
Carlisle will give an account of the Manchester Aati-Corn-law Conference, in 
Dr. Cox’s chapel, at Hackney. Announcements were made to this effect yes- 
terday, by the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, from the Rev. Dr. Burder’s pulpit, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, and the Rev. J. Carlisle, from their pulpits respectively. 
Dr. Smith, we fear, will be prevented from attending, by unavoidable absence 
from home. We hope the example about to be sct will be universally fol- 
lowed by the members of the Conference in their several localities. By this 
means, the spirit which animated that assembly will be diffused throughout 
the land, and a cry for the repeal of the corn-laws will be raised, which no par- 
liament, nor any minister, will venture to resist. 

Anti-Corn-Law Lecrurges.—The dissenting ministers resident in Crediton 
are about to deliver week-night lectures on the corn-laws, at their chapels. 
The Rev. Mr. Porter, the Independent minister, commences this evening, and 
the Rev. Mr. Maccall, Unitarian minister, will deliver the second on Monday, 
the 30th inst. Both the reverend gentlemen are men of considerable talent, 
and are qualified to speak on the subject by a residence in the manufacturing 
districts, — Western Times. 


WESLEYAN MATTERS. 


Tur Wesleyan Conference is a very different thing from the pre- 
ceding; but the following extract from the Times of August 12, is 
worth preserving :— 

Tuc Westeyvan Conrerence.—On Wednesday morning a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Hodgson, a clergyman of the established church, recommending a 
union of the Wesleyans with the church, was brought before the conference, 
and gave rise to a long and interesting discussion. Among the speakers was 
Dr. Bunting, who took occasion to observe, in reference to one portion of the letter, 
stating that those of the Wesleyan ministers who had passed the presidential chatr 
should be made bishops, that no power whatever should ever induce or compel him 
(o be made a bishop. Ue had received a great number of communications on 
the subject of the union of the Methodists with the church; and he was in- 
duced to believe that many persons attributed to him a power and an influence 
which he did not possess. Why those communications were addressed so 
pre-eminently to him, he could not conceive ; but the fact was, that he had received 
(wo letters from members of parliament, thanking him for their elections, though 
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he did not know those gentlemen, had had no previous communication with them, 
and was totally ignorant, before they themselves informed him, that they had been 
elected aé all. One of the members in question was a Tory, and the other was a 
Whig. He mentioned that to shew what a mistaken notion some people had 
of his influence and importance in connexion with the Wesleyan body. In the 
course of discussion it was stated that no official correspondence could be en- 
tered into with Mr. Hodgson, as he could have no power or authority to make 
any proposition that would be regarded by the church at large as authoritative. It 
was, however, resolved that a reply be sent to him, thanking him for his kind 
motives in writing the letter, and expressing a desire that a greater unanimity 
of feeling may obtain among all religious denominations, This discussion 
occupied the greater portion of the forenoon. At five in the afternoon the 
conference reassembled for the ordination of the young men who were ad- 
mitted to the ministry, of whom there are between thirty and — The 
public were admitted, and the chapel was filled to overflowing. On Thursday 
afternoon, in consequence of the stationing committee being required to com- 
mence its deliberations, the general body did not sit more than about an hour. 
In the evening, the Rev. Robert Newton, the ex-president, delivered a charge 
to the newly ordained ministers in Oldham-street Chapel. The service was 
open to the public, and the congregation was very numerous. On the question 
of the silk gown, the conference has decided that no preacher shall wear it without 
express permission from the conference; and Dr. Bunting, by the direction of 
the committee, administered a reproof to the Rev. W. Bunting and the Rev, Mr. 
Waddy, of Hull, for having appeared in the gown in the pulpit. We believe 
that the conference has not returned any answer to the letter from the com- 
mittee of arrangement for the proposed conference of ministers on the corn- 
laws.— Manchester Guardian. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. —— MODIFICATION OF SOME OF THE LAWS, 


(From the “ Ecclesiastical Gazette."') 


Ar the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on the 27th of April last, to raise a fund in 
aid of the “‘ Endowment of Additional Colonial Bishoprics,”’ the Bishop of 
London referred to the Church of England as a missionary church, and to the 
fact that its missionary operations are at present conducted by two societies in 
connexion with the church; and expressed his hope that a plan might be 
devised, by which both Societies might be induced to carry on their operations 
under the superintendence and control of the heads of the united church, 

This intimation of the views of his lordship was cordially responded to, at 
the time, by the Right Hon. the President of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and was alluded to at the close of the committee’s report, delivered at the 
general meeting of the society, on May 4th following. 

Communications subsequently took place between the Bishop of London 
and the Earl of Chichester, with the sanction of his grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; which issued in a proposition from the Bishop of London, with 
the understanding, that, if agreed to by the committee and adopted as a law by 
the society, the society would be joined by the archbishop and himself. 

The bishop's proposition was as follows :— 

That all questions relating to matters of ecclesiastical order and discipline, 
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respecting which a difference shall arise between any colonial bishop and any 
committee of the society, shall be referred to the archbishops and bishops of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, whose decision thereupon shall be 
final.” 

This proposition was immediately taken into censideration by the com- 
mittee. To preclude misunderstanding on the general terms in which the 
Bishop of London's proposition was conceived, it appeared to the committee 
requisite that it should be accompanied by a further regulation, explanatory of 
the sense in which it was agreed to by them. The Bishop of London having 
assented to the principle of such a proceeding, a regulation, of the description 
contemplated by the committee, was drawn up; which, after mature delibera- 
tion, and further communication with the bishop, was adopted, in the terms 
hereafter stated, as the thirty-third law of the society. 

In pursuance of the arrangements thus entered into between the Bishop of 
London and the committee, a special general meeting of the society was held at 
Exeter Hall, on the 16th of July, in accordance with the eighth and ninth 
laws of the society ; the right hon. the president of the society in the chair. 

In the course of the communications between the Bishop of London and the 
Earl of Chichester, the situation in which it would be suitable to place the 
primate of all England, in the event of his Grace’s joining the society, was 
considered. By the second law of the society, the office of patron is reserved 
“for such members of the royal family as may honour it with their protec- 
tion.” It was, under these circumstances, deemed advisable to limit the office 
of vice-patron to one individual, and to reserve it for the primate of all Eng- 
land ; and to designate the present vice-patrons as vice-presidents, should they 
be found willing to concur in this proceeding. To this, on being made 
acquainted with the views of the committee, they cordially agreed. A resolu- 
tion was therefore submitted to the special general meeting, altering the first, 
second, and nineteenth laws of the society, in conformity with this arrange- 
ment. 

On taking the chair, the president explained, at large, the communications 
which had taken place between his lordship and the Bishop of London, in 
reference to the contemplated arrangements. 

On the first resolution, an amendment was moved and seconded, to the effect 
that the proposed reference should be, not to the archbishops and bishops of 
the United Church of England and Ireland generally, but to such of them as 
should be, at the time, members of the society. This proposal gave occasion 
to a more full development of the grounds and reasons of the resolution ; 
and ended in the withdrawal of the amendment, and the unanimous adoption 
of the resolution. 

The resolutions, and movers and seconders, were as follow :— 


Moved by the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, M.P.; seconded by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt— 

“That the following be the thirty-second and thirty-third laws of the 
society ; and that the present thirty-second law be the thirty-fourth— = 

“ Law XXXII[.—That all questions relating to matters of ecclesiastical 
order and discipline, respecting which a difference shall arise between any 
colonial bishop and any committee of the society, shall be referred to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, whose 
decision thereupon shall be final. 

“Law XXXIII.—That the object of the preceding law being only to pro- 
vide a mode of settling questions relating to ecclesiastical order and discipline, 
as to which no provision has yet been made by the society, it is not to be so 
construed, as, in any other respect, to alter the principles and practice of the 
society, as they are contained in its laws and regulations, and explained in 
Appendix I. to the thirty-ninth report.” . 

The proposed reference shall be made, through his Grace the Primate, by 
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the committee, accompanied by such explanations and statements as the com- 
mittee may deem advisable ; and the committee will be bound so to refer all 
questions, falling within the scope of the rule so understood as aforesaid, 
which the colonial bishop shall require them to refer. 

While all decisions of the bench of bishops on questions so referred will be 
considered by the committee as binding on them and their agents or repre- 
sentatives, the colonial bishops or other ecclesiastical authorities, unless con- 
curring in the reference, cannot properly be considered as so bound. 


Moved by the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth ; seconded by the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel— 

“That Laws I., I1., and XIX. be altered, and stand as follows :— 

‘I. This institution shall be designated ‘‘The Church Missionary Society 
for Africa and the East ;’ and shall be conducted by a patron or patrons, a 
vice-patron, a president, vice-presidents, a committee, and such officers as may 
be deemed necessary, all being members of the Established Church. 

“II. The office of patron of the society shall be reserved for such members 
of the royal family as may honour it with their protection ; and that of vice- 
patron for his Grace the Dteneta “Ot all England, if, being a member of the 
society, he shall accept the office. The president shall be such temporal peer 
or commoner as may be appointed to that office; and vice-presidents shall 
consist of all archbishops and bishops of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, who being members of the society, shall accept the office; and of 
such temporal peers and commoners, as, being also members, shall be ap- 
pointed thereto. | 

“XIX. The patrons, vice-patron, and president, vice-presidents, treasurer, 
and secretaries, shall be considered, ex officio, members of all committees.” 

Moved by the Rev. John William Cunningham ; seconded by the Rev. 
Edw. Bickersteth— 

“That this meeting gratefully records its sense of obligation to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London and to the Right Hon, the President of the 
Society, for those kind exertions on their part, by which the communications 
consequent on the Bishop of London’s proposal have been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination.” 


Moved by the Rev. George Seth Bull; seconded by J. W. Sherer, Esq.— 

‘That the most cordial thanks of this special meeting be given to the 
general committee of this society, for the patient, prayerful, and anxious atten- 
tion which they have given to the very important subject of this day’s pro- 
ceedings.” 

Since the meeting the following letter, addressed to the secretary, by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbary, has been received :— 


‘** This communication has given me sincere pleasure. I look forward with 
great satisfaction to a connexion with the society ; and shall accept the office 
of vice-patron, which they have done me the honour of reserving for me as 
primate, in humble reliance on the good providence of God, to realize all the 
advantages which may be anticipated from the united exertions of the mem- 
bers of our National Church, in diffusing the blessings of our holy religion 
among the benighted heathen.” 

“July 24, 1841.” “W. Cantuar. 

A communication also has been received from the Lord Bishop of London, 
expressive of his gratification at the result of the meeting, and his wish that 
his name should be recorded as a subscriber to the Church Missionary Society 
—* The good providence of God,” his lordship remarks, “ seems to have re- 
moved all difficulties, and to have opened a great door for the free course ot 
his gospel,” 














DOCUMENTS, 


TITHE COMMUTATION, 





Summary of the Return of all Awarps for the Commutation of Tirues, 
which have been confirmed by the Tithe Commissioners in England and 


Wales, up to the Ist day of July, 1840, 


mons, to be printed, 22nd February, 1841. 


Counties. 


ENGLAND. 


Bedford - 
Berks - - 
Bucks - - 
Cambridge 
Chester - 
Cornwall - 


Cumberland - 


Derby - - 
Devon - 
Dorset - 
Durham 
Essex - - 
Gloucester 
Hereford - 
Herts - - 
Hunts- - 
Kent - - 
Lancaster - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln - 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk - 


Northampton 


Northumberland 
Nottingham 


Oxford - 
Rutland - 
Salop - - 


Carried forward, £104,587 








£ s. a. 
617 O 8 
4,379: 7 8 
940 O O 
1155 19 O 
10,629 18 O 
1684 1 9} 
19,474 16 1 
548 6 O 
13,944 2 
5,948 10 1 
2,365 9 
2,294 8 2 | 
Ges: BY Bei 
15,930 3 5$| 
842 10 O 
2,382 19 44 
1415 0 O 
2.550 11 1 
5,699 8 10 
829 17 O 
3,770 19 4 | 
1,927 8 6 
yes 
415 QO QO | 
| 
4 2)| 
(Signed) 


Total Rent-charges 
awarded. 





Counties. 





Ordered, by the House of Com- 


Total Rent charges 


awarded, 





William Blamire, 
T. Wentworth Buller, 


Richard Jones. 


& Se 
Brought forward, 104,587 4 24) 
Somerset - - - - 7,490 12 9 
Southampton - - - 8,580 8 10 
Stafford- - - - - 247 1 9 
| Suffolk - - - - - 5075 4 1 
Surrey - - = - - 1,096 8 8 
Sussex - - = - - 1,551 16 93 
| Warwick - - - - 1,531 5 9 
Westmorland - - - —_— 
Wilts - - - - - 6,297 6 O 
Worcester - - - - 4,894 19 11 
| York, City and Ainsty — 
» East Riding - —— 
» Northditto - 2,286 5 10} 
» West ditto - 596 1 6G 
WaALes. 
Anglesey - - - - ~~ 
| Brecon .—. ate 252 10 O 
Cardigan - - - - —-— 
Carmarthen - - - 1,254 2 O 
Carnarvon aes om —_-—~ 
Denbigh - - - - 655 0 0 
Flint - - = - = 9 6 8 
Glamorgan - - - 3,386 3 0O 
|Merioneth - - = 445 O O 
_Montgomery - - - 1,360 0 
Pembroke - - - - 1,472 2 O 
Medews "20 4 485 12 0O 
Total - - £153,554 11 23 
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Compositions 
Counties. and 
Rates. 
{ | 
ENGLAND: £. 8. d. | 
Bedford .......... ee in _ | 
a oe | 93,0384 1 2 | 
BOGEN: ccussdncnanseeunes 697 6 5 
Cambridge ............, 1,969 11 4 
GS aictssnbnieanss 851 19 10 
Cornwall..............., 6285 16 8 
Cumberland .......... 518 9 O 
Derby ..ecccceceeceees .| 393 8 10 
BRRUGEE cocchedtnstbedvbes: , 9,503 18 6 
| REE, SEE 1,530 13 10 | 
a eee 2,049 14 3 | 
EUNNUEE. censeqnecsneetacse | 5,974 17 6 | 
Gloucester ........+... | 2,088 13 9 
ea eer | 645512 4 | 
Bartlard scperevscccese. | 3,506 19 1 
_ Sa eens _ ose 
12,489 4 8 | 
Lancaster ........65.6. = Be 
SS pe | 1,887 18 ¢ 
RN ecdckadeocesness 921 8 11 
Middlesex ............. Jee eee 
Monmouth ............ 939 5 4 | 
DI cick sdeittines | 941414 2 
Northampton ......... 665 18 04 | 
Northumberland...... 928 16 7 | 
Nottingham............ sie ia 
Oxford EL. DRIFT 2,988 6 7 | 
ee 10 0 0 
ee 4,193 6 1 
Gamaest eoccvesciesese 3,586 18 2 
Southampton ......... 3,004 19 10 
es 1557 12 5 
Reason 5,296 13 7 
SUrTeY ......6.. eeeeeeee 4,209 9 10 
a Cree | 4,290 5 8 
WOEUIEEEE 60 ccc eccccess: 1,437 17 2 
Westmorland ......... . oe 
pr. ne 3,724 19 0 | 
Worcester ..........655 3,556 ll O | 
York, City & Ainsty ane ee | 
» Fast Riding... 45313 4 
» North Riding. 2,186 8 1 
»» West Riding | 3,020 5 7 
WaALns: 
Anglesey ............++ | 1,795 14 5 
——=—Ey, 2,748 410 
Cardigan ............+5. 420 12 7 
Carmarthen.......... . 1164 1 9 
SRT OGR 6 vccoosseeces | $,24410 6 
Denbigh ............... 807 17 10 
a ee join ons | 
Glamorgan ............! 2,79013 7 | 
Merioneth ............. 633 7 9 | 
Montgomery ........-- _ 476111 4 
Pembroke ............. 782 10 6 
SED ectiecececcscces: 298 14 6 
£) 134,423 1°13 
Tithe Commission Office, 6 April, 1841 


Seen ene eEESEEEnnET nea 





DOCUMENTS. 


Rent-charges. 





en 


Increase 











£. s. a | a ee | 
3,085 10 0 51 810 
1428] 1616 8 
1,972 6 6 215 2 
897 7 9 45 711 
6,713 12 9 42716 | 
543 8 0 2419 0 
445 110 5113 0 
9,997 4 3 493 5 9 
1,688 0 0 157 6 2 
2,094 13 2 4418 11 
6,091 15 10 11618 4 
2,110 10 0 2116 3 
6.76912 7 | 314 03 
3,670 16 0 163 16 11 
12,401 7 9 | ne 
22 0 0 | dia a 
zn tae 
9511010 | 30 101 
101115 G6 | 7210 2 
9540 9 O 125 14 10 
679 16104) 121810 
932 13 4 | 316 9 
2 ee ey eee es 
275 001] 17000 
428717 6 | 9411 5 
3,726 8 & 139 10 6 
3,038 0 0 33 0 2 
1665 1 8 | 2879 8 
5,259 18 11 rere 
4,382 5 9 122 15 11 
4,882 8 6 | 92 210 
Se ew ae 
. ae 29 
3,764 15 4 3916 4 
3,792 14 11 256 311 
476 13 1 2219 9 
2,292 3 4 35 15 3 
3,087 711 | 67 2 4 
OF 2 ae ape, ee 
3,028 15 4 280 10 6 
506 0 0 a 7 5 
1,349 0 0 184.18 3 
3,398 411 193 14 5 
828 18 0 210 2 
2.813 4 6 22 10 11 
5381 10 O a sia 
4,843 10 81 18 11 
861 6 O 7315 6 
3220 0 0 21 5 6 
138,491 8 103 4,269 13 4 


o | Oo 
Rent-charges. | Rent-charges. 


a 


Decrease 
f 


————— 


£. 8. d. 


37 16 11 
021 
616 0 


19 


114 


. " 





201 5 7 











Summary of a Rerurn of all Acreements for the Commutation of TitHEs which hare 


Ist day of January, 1841. Ordered, by the Hoo 


Pee 





SS 














ich har 
le Hons 


ee 





£ 
604 
267 
729 
9,046 
1 
230 
763 
400 
§22 
1,446 
1,214 
579 
R82 


4,153 


“49 
728 


1,462 
592 
110 


279 


3,751 
239 
572 

1,478 
292 
670 
581 
147 
610 
327 


2,022 
936 


240 
636 
| 493 
| 280 
320 
950 


] 


eee 


lpent-charges for 
which the Com- 
positions cannot 
be ascertained. 


—— —_——— 


s. d. 
4 0 
1d § 
12 10 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
14 8 
0 0 
6 8 
1s 9 
0 0 
5 3 
2 0 
0 0 
7 6 
1 8 
1 6 
0 0 
18 9 
10 O 
0 10 
0 0 
16 3 
8 1l 
4 
16 4 
4 6 
0 0 
8 2 
0 0 
8 6 
15 0 
10 O 
13 10 
0 0 
0 0 
17 0 
0 0 


| 31,269 

















—_—— 


Total 
— 
present Return. 

| a oe 
3,689 14 0 
981 18 1 
1972 6 6 
1,627 0 7 
8,759 12 9 
544 8 O 
675 1 10 
10,760 18 11 
2,088 0 0 
2,616 19 10 
7,538 ll 7 
3,324 10 0 
7,349 710 
4,558 Is O 
16,554 7 9 
22 0 O 
1,400 9 9 
1679 12 8 
101115 6 
11,002 19 6 
1,271 16 104 
1,043 12 1 
3,171 5 2 
275 0 0 
4,287 17 6 
7,477 9 6 
3,277 0 0 
2,217 17 11 
6,738 7 10 
4,625 1 1 
5,053 4 10 
1,999 811 
148 7 bb 
4,375 3 6 
4,319 14 11 
476 13 1 
4,244 11 10 
4,074 2 11 
1,724 0 5 
3,028 15 4 
506 0 O 
1349 0 0 
3,398 4 Il 
1,069 8 O 
656 13 10 
3,306 4 6 
811 10 O 
5,164 7 S$ 
1411 6 0 
320 0 0 | 





169,760 18 3#/1,725,697 11 114 /1,893,458 10 


——- — ——— 


Vou, XX.—Sept. 1841. 


DOCUMENTS, 


Total 
Rent-charges 
of 


i 
9,351 10 11 
33,620 6 | 


4,716 9 


12,919 9 2 


15,697 13 5 
5,833 8 2 
5,804 15 6 
11,664 15 7 
14,305 13 O 
6,718 911 


former Returns. 


17,674 1 7 
40,081 6 94 
26,620 17 54 
23,719 3 5& 
3,613 8 114 
11,719 8 O 
65,565 8 6 
46,504 1 8 
31,713 8 Of 
134,295 l 
44,767 19 6 
29,061 6 34 
37,796 8 4 
7,080 3 9 
76,659 5 11 
38,736 12 93 
6,866 15 4 
50,330 13 Of 
7,455 14 8 
8,430 7 5 
158,598 17 73 
11,100 19 O 
30,084 19 44 
13,696 12 64 
15,866 15 38 
2,461 15 6 
53,116 11 9 
91,642 12 94 
71,399 9 O§ 
32,358 12 84 
110,982 15 0 
21,361 16 10 
52,504 17 2 
15,339 5 8 
2,061 5 11 
70,531 13 113 
27,109 2 8 

1,429 18 6 
15,087 5 13 
32,184 16 24 
$2,923 210 
3,266 10 2 
6,347 0 0 
8,004 6 4 
14,271 17 9 





————— ee 
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» confirmed by the Tirne Commisstoners, from the Ist day of July, 1840, to the 
‘(ommons, to be printed, 6 April, 1841. 














| 
Total | Counties 
Rent-charges. | ini 
a 2 & | ENGLAND : 
9,351 10 11 | Bedford 
37,310 O 1 | Berks 
18,655 19 8 | Bucks 
42,053 13 34 | Cambridge 
28,247 18 O84 | Chester 
32,478 16 2 | Cornwall 
4,157 16 114 | Cumberland 
12,594 9 10 | Derby 
76,326 7 5S | Devon 
48,892 1 8 Dorset 
34,330 7 104 | Durham 
141,833 18 8 | Essex 
48,092 9 6 | Gloucester 
36,410 14 14 | Hereford 
42,355 6 4 | Hertford 
7,0°0 3 9 | Hunts 
93,213 13 8 | Kent 
38,758 12 9} | Lancaster 
8,267 5 1 | Leicester 
52,010 5 3} Lincoln 
7,455 14 3 Middlesex 
9,442 2 11 | Monmouth 
169,601 17 it Nortolk 
12,372 15 104 | Northampton 
31,128 11 5, eothantbenlond 
13,696 12 et Nottingham 
19,0388 0 5 | Oxford 
2,736 15 6 | Rutland 
57,404 9 3 |Salop 
99,120 2 3: | Somerset 
74,676 9 O4% | Southampton 
34,576 10 74 | Stafford 
1 17,671 2 10 Suffolk 
25,986 17 11 | Surrey 
57,358 2 O | Sussex 
17,338 14 7 | Warwick 
2,209 13 44 | Westmorland 
74,906 17 5} | Wilts 
31,228 17 7 | Worcester 
1,429 18 6 | York, City& Ainsty 
15,563 18 2 », East Riding 
36,429 8 O ,, NorthRiding 
36,997 5 9 », West Riding 
WaLes: 
4,990 10 7 = Anglesey 
9875 15 4 Brecon 
8,600 6 4 Cardigan 
15,620 17 9 Carmarthen 
8,114 14 2) Carnarvon 
13,988 17 2 | Denbigh 
16,334 7 34 | Flint 
9,139 12 & | Glamorgan 
6,616 5 6 | Merioneth 
16,829 5 10} Montgomery 
15.716 19 O Pembroke 
7,088 911 | Radnor 
34 
W. Blamire. 
T. Wentworth Buller. 
R. Jones, 
at 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS. 





Bishop of Durbam, the Chapel within Auckland Castle.,...........+. July 13. 
Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral .........sese-: cessereeeeeeeeeeees duly 25. 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral.......sscccecseeeeeeees ccc Oey SS. 
Bishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral .....ssseee. -seseeeeeeeeees sconce Aug. 3 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann, St. George’s Church, Douglas............ Aug. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Bailey, Henry..........+. B.A. St. John's Camb. Ripon 
Bearcroft, James......... nA. Oriel Oxford Worcester 
Bellairs, Charles...... .. 8c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford Worcester 
Bigge, J. Harry......... m.a. University Oxford Durham 
Billobb, Wm. T. N....... Ba. Emmanuel Camb. Ripon 
Blackden, Charles ...... B.A. Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Blewitt, Geo. R......... B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Bolton, Thomas Ambler (Literate) : Ripon 
Booth, Matthew ......... g.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich ’ 
Burrell, J., (Licen. in Theology) University Durbam Durham 
Campbell, Colin....... .. BA. St. Jobn’s Camb. Durbam 
Christopherson, John... e.a. Queens’ Camb. Worcester 
Claughton, Hugh C..... pa. Brasennose Oxford Worcester 
Colville, Fred. L........ pA. Trinity Oxford Worcester 
COED, Bho! Wh cccictovecce n.a. Worcester Oxford Worcester 
Cooper, Chas. Nelson.. p.a. Corpus Christi Camb, Norwich 
Cooper, John Nelson... pa. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Daubeny, Francis....... nA. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Distin, Henry Lewis... p.a. Caius Camb. Ripon 
ES Binckencismnaserins B.A, Trinity Dublin Bangor 
Fletcher, John............ pa. St. Mary Hall Oxford } " rani Aad gag 4 
Galloway, Wm. B....... m.a. University Glasgow Durham 
Graham, Charles A...... bea. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Harris, James............ 8.4.  Catbarine Hall Camb. Ripon 
Hill, Melsup ..........00. R.A, Jesus Camb. Durham 
Howard, John*.......... ‘ King William Isle of Man Sodor and Man 
Hughes, George Ord... m.a. Worcester Oxford Norwich 
Hulton, Arthur H....... na. University Durham = Durham 
Irving, Jobn William... n.a. Trinity Camb Ripon 
James, Octavius......... na. St. John’s Camb. Durbam 
Jeubegus, J, D. E....... nA. Jesus Oxford Ripon } 
FORE, Bi Grccsecorcecrere B.A. Jesus Oxford Bangor 
Jones, Thomas........... p.aA. Jesus Oxford Norwich 
“ : Bangor, by let. dim. from 
LOWIG, Lmcescsccscccccccses p.a. Jesus Oxford } idien of St. Asaph 
Liptrott, James.......... n.a. Worcester Oxford Norwich 
Maughan, Robert......... ..7. University Durbam Durbam 
. : . ; § Ripon, bv let. dim. from 
Mant, Fred. Wm........ s.c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford ) Bp. of Rescate a> amar 
Maxwell, Edward....... na. Trinity Camb. Ripon 
Ornsby, George ......... ur. University Durbam Durbam 
(Quant, Wm. Cheadle... B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. , Ripon, by let. dim, from 


Reed,t Thomas Francis ( Literate) 





* Curate of St. Mary's Chapel, Castletown. 


Q = Archbishop of York 
Sodor and Man 





+ Ordained and licensed as Chaplain of the De Grey Mariners’ Chapel, Douglas 


Harbour. 





Tih) 





Kemp, Augustus 
Kettlewell, Henry 


Lambert, Alfred 


Lane, Edward Wanita 


Lewthwaite, Ww. 


Luscombe, Edward P... 
Mangin, Edward N 
Mayhew, Thomas 
Mewce, Jobn Wm 
Morrice, Wm. David... 
Murray, John......... 
Oldham, James O....... 


* Curate of the Church of Maguire Bridge, in the parish of Aghalurcher, tn the 
diocese of Clogber. 
t Curate of St. George's Chapel, Douglas. 


B. 


M.A. 
B.A. 


>>r>rre>ererorervrerryy 
.- = eS 2) 2.6. 2 SS Sig 2A A 


Name. Degree. College. 
Reeve, James Farr...... 8.4. Wadham 
Roe,* Thos. Wellesley. 2.4. Trinity 
Shafto, Arthur D.......... u.7. University 
Smith, Barnard ....... pA. St. Peter's 
Stephenson, Joseph u.T. University 
Tait,t William (Literate) 
Thompson, Chas, E B.A. Trinity 
Tibbs, Henry Wm B.A. ‘Trinity 
Trenow, Fred. Wm pa. St. John’s 
Tucker, Jobn Kinsman s.a. St. Peter's 
Turner, Richard......... B.A. Emmanuel 
Watson, W. F. W s.a. Emmanuel 
Webb, Wm. Holloway.. m.a. Magdalen Hall 
Wheeler, Edwin B.A. Christ Church 
Wrixon, Jobn......... p.A. Trinity 
PRIESTS, 
Atkins, Stephen H M.A. Trinity 
Baber, Harry.......... B.A. Trinity 
Baylis, Edward.......... p.a. St. John’s 
Boydell, E. N. V. (Literate) University 
Brunels, R. Parker B.A. Jesus 
Cornelly, Richard B.A. Trinity 
Dalton, Thomas .. g.A. University 
Daly, Michael Smith... pa. Trinity 
Darell, William L p.A. Christ Church 
Dufruy, Henry........... p.A. Corpus Christi 
Eade, William,........... B.A. Sidney 
Easther, Charles p.A. St. John’s 
Elder, Edward.,,......++ m.A. Balliol 
Eller, George........s00+ B.A. Queens’ 
Fountaine, John p.A. Emmanuel 
Forbes, C., Chaplain to Earl Grey 
Fowler, Francis \ sosecsece B.A. St. Peter's 
Foy, BR ecicwduois nA. Trinity Hall 
Fraser, Alex. Chas B.A. Trinity 
Gurdon, Edward.......... M.a. Trinity 
Hall, Wm. Robert p.a. Balliol 
Hay, Hon. Somerville.. Trinity 
Heriot, George........ M University 
Hill, Abraham........ B. St. John’s 
Hutchins, G. Wm B. Magdalen Hall 
SOMO Bececcrastctvenace B Jesus 


Caius 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Magdalen Hall 
Trinity 
St, John’s 
W adbam 
Queen’s 

W orcester 
St. John’s 
Trinity 
Trinity 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 
Oxford 


Dublin }* 


Durham 
Camb. 
Durham 


Oxford 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 


Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Durham 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Durbam 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Durham 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Norwich 


Sedor and Man, by 1. d. 
from Bp. of Clogher 


Durbam 
Norwich 
Durham 
Sodor and Man 
Worcester 
Durham 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 


Ripon 


Ripon 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Durham 
Ripon 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Durbam 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Durham 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Norwich 
Durbam 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Bangor 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Durbam 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Worcester 


A A I 
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Name. Degree. College. 
Packard, Damel......... Ba. Caius 
Pearson, Charles J...... n.A. Trinity 
Pearson, John G......... L.t. University 


Pedlar, George H,O.... mia. 


Exeter 
Jesus 


Preston, Thomas......... BA. 
Rackbam, Robert A.... ma. 
Rackham, Matthew J... 


Reynolds, F. C. P...... na. St. John's 
Richings, Fred. H...... B.A. Queens’ 
Sadler, Ottiwell ......... nA. Trinity 
Sisson, William.,......... i.r. University 
Sleap, Edward .......... m.a. Lrasennose 
Stainer, Hugh....... ee ee 
Stewart, James.......... na. Trinity 
Syber, Samuel ( Literate) 

Tattersall, Willram...... bea. Trinity 
Thomas, Mesac,......... na. Trinity 
Thompson, Fred. B.... w.a. University 
Townsend, James F...... pa. University 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 

The Bishops of Bath and Wells, Exeter, 
Lincoln, Peterborough, Salisbury, and Elphin, 
will hold Ordinations at their respective Ca- 
thedrals, on Sunday, September the 19th ; the 
Bishop of St. David's, at Abergwilli, on Oct. 
3d; and the Bishop of Winchester has appointed 
December the 12th; and the Bishops of Ox- 
ford and Lichfield, December the 19th, for 
general Ordinations. 

VISITATIONS. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester proposes to 

hold his fourth personal visitation on 


Tuesday, Sept. 14, at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
Wednesday, — 15, — Reigate. 


Thursday, — 16, — Kingston. 


Friday, — 17, — Guildford. 
Monday, — 20, — Alton. 

Tuesday, — 21, — Basingstoke. 
Wednesday, — 22, — Andover. 
Thursday, — 23, — Winchester. 
Friday, — 24, — Southampton. 
Saturday, — 25, — Bishop’s Waltham. 
Monday, — 27, — Portsmouth. 


Tuesday, — 28, — Newport, Isle of Wight, 
PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Allen, Rev. J. T., to the V. 


county Down, Ireland. 


Apjyohn, Rev. M. Loyd, C. of Dromkeen, Ire- 


land, to the Living ot Templeree. 
Rarker, Rev. S. H., to the 


Avon, upon the 
Davenport, ditto the Viear. 
Bolten, Rev r. A., to the ( 0 


Yorkshire 


of Stradbrook, 
Suffolk, dio. Norwich; pat., Bishop of Ely. 
Anderson, Rev. 1)... to the ¢ uracy of Bangor, 


office of ( haplain 
and Assistant to the Vicar of Stratfo: d-upon- 
nomination of the Rev. J. 


Alverthorpe, 


Magdalen Hall 


St. Bee's, Cumberland 
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University. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Durbam 


Ordainmg Bishop. 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Durham 
Oxford \ Worcester, by 1. d. from 
? Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Norwich 
Camb. Norwich 
Norwich 


Camb. Norwich 
Camb. W orcester 
Camb. Ripon 
Durham Durham 
Oxford Worcester 
Dublin Ripon 
Camb. Durbam 
\ipon 
Oxford Norwich 
Camb. W orcester 
Durbam Durham 
Oxford Durham 


Boulton, Rev. W., to the Head Mastership ot 
the Free Grammar School, Wem, Shrops. 
Bowen, Rev. C., to thy Lectureship of Arm- 

ley 9 Lee ds. 

Bowden, Rev. H. J., to the P. C. of Slopton, 
Devon, dio. Exeter ; pat., Mr. W. Paige. 
Bra thwaite, Rev. F., M.A., to be Clerk and 
Sexton of the Parish of St. Mary Je-bone. 
Braune, Rev. G. M., to the P. C. of Cawood, 
Yorkshire, dio. York ; pat., the Dean of Nor- 

wich as Preb. of Wistow. 

Brown, Rev. T., M.A., to be Principal Sur- 
rogate of the Chancellor for the Archdea- 
coury of Chichester. 

Browne, Rev. H., M.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and R. of Earnley, to 
be Principal of Chichester Diocesan Theolo- 

ical College, in the room of the Rev. C. 
a larriott, who has resigned his office in con- 
sequence of infirm health. 

Browne, Rev. J., to the C. of Chilfrome and 
Toller Fratrum, Dorset. 

Buckle, the Ven. the Archdeacon, R. of Up- 
way, to the Prebend or Canonry of Stratton, 
in the Cathedral of Sarum, void by the 
death of the Rev. John Still; pat., Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Burn, Rev. Andrew, to the R. of Kynnersley, 
Salop, dio, Lichfield; pat., Duke of Suther- 
land, 

Cameron, Rev. J. H. L., to the V. of Fleet, 
Dorset, dio. Sarum; pat., Miss Jackson. 
Chandler, Rey. J., V. of Witley, to be Rural 
Dean of the South Western Division of 

Stoke Deanery. 

Clayton, Rev. H., to the P. C. of Croxdale, 
Durham, dio. Durham, vacant by the ces- 
sion of the Rev. T. W. Peile; pat., Dean 
and Chapter of Durham. 

Clark, Rev. T., to be Minister of the English 
Consular ( hapel at Calais, in place of the 
Rev. J. Liptrott, resigned. 
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Creed, Rev. J. C. of Newcastle, county Lime- 
rick, to be Rural Dean in that diocese, 

Daintrey, Rev. J., to the R. of Patney, Wilts, 
dio. Sarum ; pat., ere of Winton, va- 
cant by the cession of the Rev. T. Pat- 
teson. 

Dale, Rev. T., in conjunction with the Rev. 
Robert Eden, M.A., and the Rev. W. 
Stone, M.A., of Oxford, appointed, by the 
Board of Control, Examiners of Candidates 
for Hailebury College, for the ensuing term. 

Dansev, Rev. W., M.A., R. of Donhead, St. 
Andrew, and Rural Dean, to the Prebend or 
Canoury of Bishopstone, in Sarum Cathedral, 
void by the death of the Rev. Dr. Lan- 
don, the late Dean of Exeter; pat., Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Day, Rev. G., to the R. of Baldwin, Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, dio. Oxford ; pat.,W.F.L. 
Stone, Esq. 

Denison, Rev. G.A., M.A., V.of Broad Wind- 
sor, and Rural Dean to the Prebend or Ca- 
nonry of Wilsford and Woodford, in Sarum 
Cathedral, void by the death of the Rt Rev. 
Dr. Ward, late Bishop of Sodor and Man; 
pat., Bishop of Salisbury. 

Despard, Rev. W., to the R. of Johnstown, 
county Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Dodd, Rev. H. A., to the V. of Sparsholt, 
Berks, dio. Oxford ; pats., Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Dombrain, Rev. H. H., to the C. of Bray, dio. 
Dublin; pat., Hon. and Rev. W. Plunkett. 

Dyer, Rev. W., to the P. C. of Imber, near 
Heytesbury, Wilts, dio. Sarum; pats., Trus- 
tees of the Marquis of Bath, (a minor. ) 

Ldwards, Rev. E., to the P. C. of South Shore, 
uear Blackpool ; pat., Sir P. H. Fleetwood. 

Fallon, Rev. J., latea Preacher in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society, has been onlelaad a 


Minister of the Established Church, and is 


ippointed to a Mission in Canada. 


Fane, Rev. A., M.A., V. of Warminster, Wilts, | 


to be a Surrogate for the Diocese. 
Forster, Rev. H. B., to the R. of Coln Rogers, 


Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol; | 


pats., Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 


Fowle, Rev. F. W., R. of Allington, P. C. of | 


Amesbury, and Rural Dean to the Prebend 


or Canonry of Chute and Chessenbury, in | 


Sarum Cathedral, void by the death of the 
Rev. M. Marsh, late Chancellor of the dio. 
Salisbury ; pat., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Freeke, Rev. J 
Freeman, Rev. J., to the R. of Ashwieken 
cum Leziate, Norfolk, dio. Norwich. 
Gabbett, Rev. J., of Kilmailock, to the C. of 


Dromkeen, Ireland, in the gift of the Arch- 


deacon of Emly. 

Galindo, Rev. P. A » to be C. of Stowmarket, 
Sutfolk. 

Govett, Rev. R., jun., to be C. of St. Stephen, 
Ipswich. 

Grigg, Rev. T. N., of St. Peter's College, 


Cambridge, to be Chaplain on the Estates of | 


the Van Dieman’s Land Company. 
Haigh, Rev. D., to the C. of St. Pancras, 
ondon. 


. to the V. of Ardfield, Ireland. | 
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Harris, Hon. and Rev. C. A., R. of Wilton, to 
the Prebend or Canonry of Chardstock, in 
Sarum Cathedral, void by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. H. Woodcock ; pat., Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Hastings, ies. J. D., M.A., R. of Trowbridge, 
Wilts, a Surrogate for the dio. of Sarum. 
Hewson, Rev. M., late C. of Listowel, to the 
Living of Clonpriest, dio. Cloyne ; pat., the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


| Hobson, Rev. S., to the P. C. of Butley w. 


Capel C., Suffolk, dio. Norwich; pats., 

Trustees of P. J. Thellusson, Esq. 

Honey, Rev. W. E., to the Honorary Prebend 
or Canonry of Grimstone and Yetminster, in 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Hook, Rev. W. F., D.D., to a Canonry in 
York Minster, 

Hughes, Rev. J. to the R. of Nannerch, Flint- 
eins dio. St. Asaph; pat, Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 

Irwin, Rev. A. L., M.A. of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to the station of Principal of the 
Seminary at Madras. 

Johns, Rev. C. A., to be Clerical Superin- 
tendent of the National Society's Boarding 
House, Westminster. 

Jones, Rev. W. P., to be Chaplain to the Sur- 
rey County Lunatic Asylum. 

Jones, Rev. D., to the P. C. of Nerquis, 

Flintshire, dio. St. Asaph; pat., Vicar of Mold. 

| Kearney, Rev. T. F., C. of Shanrahan and 

Templetenny, to the R. of Kilbehenny, va- 

cant by the death of the Rev. Mr. Bu- 
channan. 

Kitson, Rev. J. Buller, to the V. of Pelynt, 

| Cornwall, dio. Exeter; pat. J. W. Buller, 

Esq. 

Kitton, Rev. J., to be Minister of the New 
Church of Houghton, Stanwix, Cumber- 
land ; pats., the Trustees. 

| Law, Rev. W., to be Domestic Chaplain to the 

Earl of Hardwick. 
| Ledsam, Rev. D., to the Incumbency of St. 
Mark’s Church, Birmingham; pats., the 

Trustees, 

| Leeper, Rev. A., to the Curacy of St. Mary's, 
Dublin. 

| Levy, Rev. G., to the P. C. of Emmanuel 
Church, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, dio. 
Chester ; pat., Bishop of Chester. 

Long, Rev. W. D., M.A, late C. of Daven- 
ham Cheshire, to the united Vicarages of 
Dunany, Marlinstown, and Parsonstown, 
county Louth, Archdiocese of Armagh ; 
pat., Marquess of Drogheda. 

Lowther, Rev. G. P., M.A., R. of Orcheston 
St. George, and Rural Dean to the Prebend 
or Canonry of Yatminster Secunda, in Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral, void by the death of the 
Rev. Archibald Alison ; pat., Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury. 

Lyon, Rev. Dr., to the R. of Bishops Caun 
dle, Dorset, dio. Salisbury; pat., Earl of 

Dighy. 

paselseatli Rev. J., V. of Blewbury near Wal- 
lingford, a Surrogate within the peculiar 
jurisdiction of the Dean of Salisbury. 
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Mant, Rev. F., son of the Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor, to be C. of Carrickfergus. 

Medley, Rev. George, to be Curate of Diss, 
Norfolk. 

Methold, Rev. T., to the R. of Illington, 
Norfolk, dio. Norwich; pat., R. K. Long, 

Miller, Rev. T. F., to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Miller, Rev. T. F., to be Chaplain to the 
Ulster Magdalene Asylum. 

Mooney, Rev. P., to the P. C. of Old Leigh- 
lin, county Carlow. 

Moore, Rev. R., M.A. of Wimborne St. Giles 
w. Wimborne All Saints annexed, and Rural 
Dean to the Prebend or Canonry of Teyn- 
ton Regis, in Sarum Cathedral, void by the 
death of the Rev. J. Kenrick ; pat., Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Noel, Hon. and Rev. Baptist W., to he one of 
the Chaplains in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Otway, Rev. C., to the Curacy of Madley, 

Herefordshire. 

Owen, Rev. H., to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains of the Earl of Stradbrooke. 

Packer, Rev. S. G. to the Incumbency of St. 
Peter’s Church, Bethnal Green. 

Patteson, Rev. T., to the V. of Hambledon, 
Hants, dio. Winchester; pat., Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Pendrill, Rev. J., to the British Chaplaincy at 
Ghent. 

Penny, Rev. C. J., to the P. C. of Bobben- 
hall, Warwickshire. 

Phayre, Rev. Richard, to the R. of Raynham 
St. Mary and St. Margaret, Norfolk, dio. 
Norwich ; pats., R. Alston, Esq., John 
Hildyard, Esq., with the consent of Lord 
Cc. V. F. Townshend. 

Poer, Rev. H., C. of Drumcannon, to be also 
C. of Killure, Kill, St. Lawrence, Rossduff, 
Corbally, and Kilronan,. 

Powell, Rev. W. P., D.C.L. of Worcester 
College, Oxford, to be Chaplain on the Ma- 
dras Establishment of the East India Com- 
pany, on the recommendation of His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, and on the selection 
of the Vice-Chancellor and of the Heads of 
Houses at that University. 

Proctor, Rev. Geo., to be C. of Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 

Quaine, Rev. W., to be R. and V. of Derry- 
loran, county Down, Ireland. 

Ready, Rev. H., to the R. of Waxham, w. 
Palling V., Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., 
J. Blake, Esq. 

Reeves, Rev. W., to the impropriate Curacy of 
Baleycleg, county Antrim. 

Reid, Rev. Mr., to the living of Clontarf, 
Ireland. 

Reid, Rev. J., to the Curacy of Down, county 
Down, Ireland. 

Kiching, Rev. F. H., to the P. C. of Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester ; pat., 
Vicar of Mancetter. 

Rogers, Rev. A., to the Incumbency of St. 
Peter's, Leighton, near Nantwich ; pat., 
J. F. France, Esq. 
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Sinders, Rev. W. F., to the R. of Harford, 
Devon, dio. Exeter; pat., Mr. Thomas 
Sanders. 

Sandford, Rev. John, V. of Dunchurch, one of 
the Domestic Chaplains to the Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Saville, Rev. B. W., to the V. of Okehamp. 
ton, Devon, dio. Exeter; pats., Rev. H. B, 
Wrey and H. C. Millett, na 

Shannon, Rev. Richard Quail, to be one of the 
Chaplains to the Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Shortland, Rev. V., to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Talbot. 

Shurt, Rev. T., of Christ College, Cambridge, 
to the C. of Sherbourne, near Leamington. 
Sikes, Rev. T., R. of Puttenham, Herts, a 
Surrogate for granting Marriage Licences, 
&e., in that part of the county of Hertford, 

in the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon. 

Simpson, Rev. W. H., V. of Bexhill, Sussex, 
to the Prebend of Heathfield, in Chichester 
Cathedral ; pat., Bishop of Chichester. 

Stevenson, Rev. H. J., to the Curacy of Seck. 
ington, Warwickshire, dio. Worcestershire. 

Stewart, Rev. H., to the P. C. of Carrodore, 
county Down. 

oe, Rev. Frank, to be Curate of Benhall, 
Suffolk. 

Swan, Rev. E., M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to be-Chaplain of the Bedford- 
shire General Infirmary, in the room of the 
Rev. R. Pearson, resigned. 

Tattersall, Rev. W., B.A., to the R. of Howe 
w. Little Poringland, Norfolk, dio. Nor- 
wich; patroness, Mrs, Jane Wheeler. 

Triphook, Rev. J., C. of Ballydehob, to the 
living of Drinagh, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. E, Stevelly. 

Veitch, Rev. Wm. Douglas, to the R. of St. 
Thomas, Winchester, dio. Winchester ; pat., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Venables, Rev. J. G., M.A., to the Curacy of 
Upton Scudamore, Wiltshire. 

Ward, Rev. C., to the Curacy of Inch, county 
Down, Ireland. 

Williams, Rev. T., to the P. C. of Pit- 
combe, Somersetshire, dio. Bath and Wells; 
pat., Sir H. H. Hoare, Bart. 

Willis, Rev. W. N., to be Rural Dean for the 
parishes of Nantinan and Croagh, Ireland. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Cobbold, Rev. Wm., R. of Selborne, Hants, 
dio. Winchester; pats., Magdalene College, 
Oxford. 

Davenport, Rev. Jas., D.D., V. of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester ; 
yatroness, Countess of Plymouth, and V. of 

Veston-upon-Avon, Gloucestershire and 
Warwickshire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol ; 
same patroness. 

Davies, Rev. Wm., V. of Nevern and R. ot 
Meliney, Pembrokeshire, dio. St. David's. 


| Frere, Rev. Edw., R. of Finningham, Suffolk, 


dio. Norwich ; pat., R. Hon. J. H. Frere. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Hore, Rev. Thos., B.D., at his house on Ham 
Common. 

isdell, Rev. C. D., R. of St. Thomas w. St 
Clement, Winchester, dio. Winchester ; pat., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Johnson, Rev. Charles, V. of South Brent and 
Berrow, Somerset, dio. Bath and Wells; 
pats. Archdeacon of Wells ; and a Prebendary 
of White Lackington in Wells Cathedral. 

O'Connor, Rev. R. O., R. of Shrule and 
Slutey, in the diocese of Leighlin. 

Roberson, Rev. Hammond, M.A., of Heald’s 
Hall, near Leeds, P. C. of Liversege, York- 
shire, and Prebendary of York. 

Roberts, Rev. John, at bis residence at Harrow 
Weald. 

Utterson, Rev. A. Gibson, R. of Layer Mar- 
ney, Essex, dio, London; pat., M. Corsellis, 
Esq. 

West, Rev. William, C. of Bloxham, near 
Banbury. 

Williams, Rev. J., V. of Llandyvriog, Cardi- 
ganshire, dio, St. David's ; pat., Bishop of 
St. David's, 

Wolfe, Rev. R. of Forenaughts, Ireland. 


CANADIAN. 
LIST OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTA. 
BLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
THE DIOCESE OF QUEBEC. 


Lord Bishop of Montreal 
The Right Rev. Grorcr J. Mountain, D.D. 
(Administering the Diocese. 


Archdeacon of Quebec — The same. 


Examining Domestic Chaplain tothe Lord Bishop, 
Reverend George Mackie, A.B. 


PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 
DISTRICT OF QUEBEC. 


Right Rev. George J. Mountain, D.D., 
Rector. 

Rev. George Cowell, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces. 

** Rev. E. W. Sewell, Minister of the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, and Assistant Mi- 
nister in the parish. 

Rev. G. Mackie, A.B., Curate of the Parish. 

Rev. Jos. Brown, Evening Lecturer. 

Rev. W. Chaderton, Minister of the Chapel 
of St. Peter. 

Rev. W. W. Wait, Acting Minister of the 
Chapel of St. Paul. 

Rev. C. F. L. Haensel. 

** Rev. R. R. Burrage, Secretary to the 
Clergy Reserve Corporation and Royal 
Institution, &c. 

North of the St. Lawrence, adjacent to Quebec— 
* Rev. H. D. Sewell, M.A., Chapdain to the 
Lord Bishop. 

South of the St. Lawrence, adjacent to Quehec— 
* Rev. F. J. Lundy, S8.C.L. 

Portneuf, &c.—* Rev. C. Morris, M.A. 

Frampton, &c.—* Rev. R. Knight. 

Leeds, &c.—* Rev. J. L. Alexander. 

Ireland, §c.—* Rev. R. Anderson, A.B. 

Travelling Missionary and Chaplain at the Qua- 
rantine Station— Rev. W. B. Robinson. 


Parish of Quebec 


Travelling Missionary in the counties south of 


Quebec—* Rev. P. J. Maning. 


DISTRICT OF THREE RIVERS. 


Three Rivers—Rev. S. S. Wood, A.M., Rector 


Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
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Drummondville —* Rev. G. M, Ross, Rector. 
Nicolet—* Rev. H. Burges, A.B. 
Rivitre du Loup—* Rev. N. Guérout. 


DISTRICT OF MONTREAL, 


, Rev. J. Bethane, D.D., Rector, and Acting 
Chaplain to the Forces. 
** Rev. D. Robertson, Assistant Minister 
and Preacher at Lachine. 
Rev. J. Ramsay, M.A., Acting Chaplain to 
the Forces at St. Mary’s and St. Helen's 
\ Island. 
Rev. M. Willoughby, Minister of Trinity 
Chapel. 
Rev. F. Broome, Assistant Minister (Acting 
Chaplain to the Forces at La Prairie.) 
\ Rev. W. Thompson, City Missionary. 


Parish of Montreal. 


William Henry—* Rev. W. Anderson, Rector, 
and Missionary at Berthier. 

Abbotsford, §c.—* Rey. T. Johnson. 

Chambly—** Rev. J. Braithwaite, A.B., Rector 
and Acting Chaplain to the Forces. 

Huntingdon—* Rev. D. Parnther. 

St. John’s—**Rev. W.D. Baldwyn, M.A., Rector, 
and Acting Chaplain to the Forces at the 
Isle aux Noix. 

—— Rev. W. Dawes, Assistant Minister, and 
Acting Chaplain to the Forces. 

Caldwell and Christie Manors—* Rev. M. Towns 
end, Rectors. 

St. Armand, east—* Rev. J. Reid, Rector. 

St. Armand, west—* Rev. R. Whitwell, Rector 

Stanbridge—Vacant. 

Dunham—* Rev. C. C. Cotton, A B., Rector. 

Shefford, W. and E.—* Rev. A. Balfour. 

Rawdon, &c.—* Rev. R. H. Bourne, 

Mascouche, &c.—* Rev. J. Torrance. 

St. Andrew's, §c.—* Rev. W. Abbott, Rector. 

Grenville, &c.—* Rev. J. Abbott, M.A. 

Ormstown and Chateauguay—* Kev. W. Brethour, 
A.B. 

Travelling Missionary—* Rev. W. B. Bond, 

Gore—* Rev. W. M‘Master. 

Hull, &c.—* Rev. 8. S. Strong. 

Coteau du Lac and Vaudreuil—* Rev. J. Leeds. 


*Rev. G. R. Plees. } Appointments 





—— Rev. J. Pyke. not finally 
*Rev. E. Cusack, A.B. settled. 


DISTRICT OF ST. FRANCIS, 
Lennoaville and Sherhrooke—* Rev. L. Doolittle. 
Eaton, N. and S.—* Rev. J. Taylor. 

Charleston, Hatley, §c.—* Rev. C. Jackson. 
Shipton, Melbourne, &c.—* Rev. C. B. Fleming 
Robinson, &c.—* Rev. W. King. 

Kingsey, &c.—* Rev. R. Lonsdell. 
Compton—* Rev. C. P. Reid. 


DISTRICT OF GASPE, 
Gaspe Bay—* Rev. W. Arnold. 
Percée, &c.—* Rev. R. Short. 
Bay of Chaleurs—* Rev. G, Milne. 

N.B.—Those clergymen (forty-four in num 
ber, out of sirfy in the whole diocese,) to whose 
names an asterisk is prefixed, are supported in 
whole, and those whose names have two aste 
risks are supported in part, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Some addition to the number of clergy ts shortly 
expected, the maintenance of which will be also 
chargeable to that body. 





OrxpinatTion at Tuaer Rivers. — On 
Sunday, 4th July, the Bishop of Montreal 
held an Ordination in the Parish Church of 
Three Rivers, assisted by the Rev. S. S. Wood, 
M.A., rector of the place, (and recently - 
pointed as one of his Lordship’s Chaplains, ) the 
tev. H. Burgess, B.A., Missionary at Nicolet, 
and the Rev. N. Guerout, Missionary at the 
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Riviére du Loup, Three Rivers district, when 
the following gentlemen were admitted re- 
spectively to the orders of Deacon and Priest : 
Deacons—Mr. G. Milne, M.A., who pro- 
ceeds to a charge in the Bay of Chaleurs, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, vacant by the removal of the 
Rev. C. J. Morris, M.A.; and Mr, G. R. Plees, 
Theological Student, who is appointed to a 
temporary charge of certain detached Protes- 
tant congregations in the district of Montreal. 

Priests— Rev. C. J. Morris, M.A., appointed 

to succeed the Rev. W, W. Wait, in the charge 
of Port Neuf, and parts adjacent, in the dis- 
trict of Quebec, (Mr. Wait having received an 
appointment in the city:) Rev. D. B. Parn- 
ther, Missionary of Huntingdon and parts ad- 
jacent, district of Montreal; and Rev. W. B. 
Robinson, travelling Missionary in the district 
of Quebec, under the auspices of the Quebec 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, &c., 
making his head quarters, at present, at the 
Riviere du Loup, in that district, where the 
erection of a chureh is now in progress, 

This is the first time that the solemn and 
impressive ceremony of Ordination, according 
to the ritesof the Church of England, was ever 
performed in Three Rivers. The Ordination 
sermon was preached by the bishop ; the after- 
noon sermon by the Rev. D. B. Parnther.— 
(Quebec Mercury. 

The Lord Bishop of Toronto will hold his 
Primary Visitation of the Clergy of the diocese 
in the Cathedral at Toronto, on Wednesday 
the Sth September next. 

Quesec.—On July the 12th, was laid the 
corner-stone of a Rectory House in the Par- 
sonage lot adjoining the churchyard of the 
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Cathedral of this city, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, in the presence of 
the Churchwardens, the Vestry, and some 
members of the congregation. It is in contem- 
plation to add a wing to the building, to be 
fitted up as a chapel for occasional minor ser- 
vices and meetings of the congregation for 
religious purposes, as soon as the voluntary 
contributions of the members of the church 
shall warrant its commencement.— Quelcc 
Mercury. 

Byrown.—QOn Monday, the 12th July, we 
witnessed the laying of the corner-stone of a 
chancel and transepts, now building as an ad- 
dition to Christ's Church, in this town, the 
present church having been found too small to 
contain the congregation, which we feel happy 
to say is rapidly increasing. The stone was 
laid by N. Sparks, Esq. The prayers adopted 
for the occasion, agreeable to the rites of the 
Church of England, were read by the Rev. 
S. S. Strong. The weather being very fine, 
a large concourse of people were assembled to 
witness this imposing and deeply interesting 
ceremony.—Bytown Gazette. 

St. Mantin’s, Ise Jesus.—In June last, 
(as we learn from the Montreal Commercial 
Messenger,) the corner-stone of a Protestant 
church was laid near the village of St. Mar 
tin's, Isle Jesus, by the Rev. Dr. Bethune. 
The Rev. Mr. Robertson offered up prayers 
appropriate to the occasion, after which D: 
Bethune delivered an appropriate address. The 
church is now almost completed, and there 
seems every prospect of its being attended by 
a numerous congregation.— Montreal Herald 





UNIVERSITY 


eens 


OXFORD. 
July 31. 
On Monday last, the Rev. J. B. Mosley, 
M.A.,J. E. Welby, B.A, and R. D. B. Rawns- 
ley, B.A., all of the diocese of Lincoln, were 
admitted Actual Fellows of Magdalene College ; 
and at the same time H. Smith ( Scholar of 
Oriel, and late Hereford Latin Scholar) was 
admitted a Lincolnshire Demy of Magdalene. 


Aug. 14. 

On Monday last, at the Visitation of Abing- 
don School, Mr. G. Humphreys was elected « 
Scholar of Pembroke College, on the Founda- 
tion of Thomas Tesdale, Esq. 

The Master and Fellows of University Col- 
lege have elected W. Beale, of Maidstone 
Grammar School, to a Schol ship on the 
Gunsley foundation. 

—— 
CAMBRIDGE. 
July Sl. 

We have authority to state that the Dishop 

of Fly's Fellowship, in Nt, John’s College, at 


NEWS. 





present vacant, will he disposed of by public 
examination, when Bachelors of Arts of al! 
colleges, whose testimonials are approved of by 
the Examiners, will be admitted asx candidates. 
Timely notice wil! be given of the day ke. ol 
examination. : 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1841 
PRIOR COMB. 


Mr. Walker, Chr. 
8. Mr. Groome, Pemb. 
5. Mr. Barlow, Sid. 
22. Mr. G. H. Porter, Cai, 
29. Coll. Regal. 
Sept. 5. Coll. Trin. 
12. Coll. Joh 
19. M.. Stanton, Chr. 
26. Mr. Cattley, Regin 
Oct. 3. Mr. Simpson, Sid. 
10. Mr. Taylor, Cai. 
Oct. 17. Coll. Regal. 
24. Coll. Trin. 
31. Commem. Beneract. 


Aug. 
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Nov. 7. Coll. Joh. 
14. Mr. Stavye, Chr. 
21. Mr. Green, Regin. 
28. Mr. Roe, Sid, 
Dec. 5. Mr. Kenrick, Jes. 
12. Coll. Regal. 
19. Coll, Trin. 
26. Coll. Joh, 


POSTOR. COMB. 


1. Mr. Considine, Joh. 
&. Mr. N. Milne, Job. 
5. Mr. Woodward, Joh. 
22. Mr. Dugard, Joh, 
24. Fest. S. Barr. Mr. Panting, Joh. 
29. Mr. W. Watson, Joh. 
Sep. 5. Mr. Whiting, Joh. 
12. Mr. E. Antrobus, Joh. 
19. Mr. J. E, Bromby, Joh. 
21. Fest.S,Marr. Mr. Shorting, Pet. 
26. Mr. Longmire, Pet. 
29. Fest. S. Micn. Mr. Ray, Pet. 
Oct. 3. Mr. Cookson, Pet. 
10. Mr. Nind, Pet. 
17. Mr. Ludiam, Pet. 
18. Fesr.S. Luc. Mr. Cotesworth, Pet. 
24. Mr. West, Clar. 
28 Fest. SS. Sim. et Jup. Mr. Gar- 
like, Clar. 
31. Mr. Stephens, Clar. 
Nov. 1. Fest, Om. Sanct. 
Pemb. 
7. Mr. Goodday, Pemb. 
14. Mr. Eyres, Cai. 
21. Mr. Russell, Cai. 
28. Mr. G. H. Porter, Cai. 
30. Fest. S. Anv. Mr. Taylor, Cai. 
Dec. 5. Mr. Hurnard, Corp. 
12. Mr. Edwards, Corp. 
19. Mr. Rowlands, Regin. 
21. Fest. S. Taom. Mr. Hough, Regin. 
25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Bennett, Regin. 


Mr. Smith, 


: 


26. Fest. S.Sreen. Mr. Pysh, Regin. 
27. Fest. S. Jou. Mr, Harvey, Regin. 
28. Fest.Innoc. Mr. Pearson, Regin. 
Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
. " Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Slade, Emm...... {ir Pack, Chr. 
Mr. Gilderdale, Cath. 
Mr. Chafy, Sid, 
Mr. E. Simons, Joh. {Me Easton, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Mr. Heald, Regal... {cot Joh. 
Mr. Deans, Chr. 
Mr. Mandell, Cath. 
Mr. Ogle, Jes......... 13 Ray, Clar. 
Mr, Pinder, Cai. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ. a - 
. Mr. I e, Trin. 
Mr. Hodges, Emm... Nr-Leapinewrell, Corp. 
Resp. in Medic. 


Mr. Es” Birkett, Ci 

5 r. E. L, Birkett, 

Mr. Price, Emm......4 Nr" Simpson, Cale. 
Aug. 14. 

On Saturday, the 7th inst., C. A. Swainson, 
B.A., of Trinity College, in this University, 
was admitted a Foundation Fellow of Christ’s 
College; and on Wednesday, the 11th inst., 
J. D. Ridout, B.A., of Christ's College, was 
admitted a Foundation Fellow of the same 
society. 

Mr. O. Budd, Student of Pembroke College, 
in this University, has been appointed to » 
Scholarship on that foundation, 

Last week, A. Hume, Esq., Scholar of 
King’s College, in this University, was elected 
a Fellow of that society. 

Mr. R. Anchor Thompson, of Catharine 
Hall, and Mr. J. Hays, of St. John’s College, 
in this University, have been appointed by t 
Dean and Chapter of Durham to two of the 
scholarships founded by Dr. Hartwell, lately 


vacant. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


ee ae ee ad 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Allen, Rev. J., of King's College, London 
Atcheson, Rev. A. S., Teigh Rectory, Rutland | 
Auchmuty, Rev. S. F., M.A. 

Biscoe, Rev. W., r. of Donnington 
Bosanquet, Rev. P. W. 

Bramley, Rev. J. T., of Bury. 

Brock, Rev. W., r. of Bishop’s Waltham. 
Campbell, Rev. C., St. Paul’s Parsonage 
Chute, Rev. J. L., Castlerea 

Collins, Rev. J, H., Betterton, Berks. 
Cotter, Rev. Dr., Buttervant, Cork, Ireland. 
Cox, Rev. C. H., South Littleton. 

Durham, Rev. E. P., Drogheda. 

Etty, Rev. S. J., Wootton Visenoge. 

Foot, Rev. S. C., r. of Knocktopher. 


Vou, XX.—Sept. 1841. 


Garland, Rev. J. N., Hamilton Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood. 


| Hasted, Rev. H. J., Sicklesmere, Suffolk. 


| 
} 


Hawtrey, Rev. M., r. of Rimpton, Somerset- 
shire. 

Heathcote, Rev. R., Lyndhurst. 

Hedley, Rev. T., of Gloucester. 

Holme, Rev. J., Kirkleatham Vicarage, (of 
twins.) 

Howell, Rey. A. J., Southampton. 

Jonvs, Rev. T., Enfield. 


_ Laprimaudaye, Rev. C. J., Leyton. 


Larden, Rev. G. E., M.A., Doverdale Rectory. 
Marsden, Rev. J. H., r. of Great Oakley. 
Mayne, Rev. C. O., v. of Midsomer Norton. 
Metge, Kev. W., Deanery, Leighlin Bridge. 
Nicoll, Rev. C., Stratford. 


| Parker, Rev. E., v. of Bicester. 
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Penleaze, Rev. J., r. of Black Torrington. 
Phillpotts, Rev. E. C., r. of Stoke in Teign- 
head. 
Preston, Rev. A. J., Kilmeague, co. Kildare. 
Rowe, Rev. J.J., r. of St. Mary Arches, Exeter. 
2 Sheard, Rev. W. D., M.A. 
Bee shilleto, Rev. B., M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Smith, Rev. J. A., r. of Pyecombe, Sussex. 
lhomson, Rev, J. | 
Trevor, Rev. G., Bangalore, East Indies. 
Urquhart, Rev. J., p. e. of Chapel Allerton. 
Utterton, Rev. J. S., Holmwood Parsonage. 
Vivian, Rev. C. P. 
ps Wright, Rev. S. Drayton, Parslow. 
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Or Davcutrers—The Lady of 


Allen, Rev. G., Brixton Hill. 

Keardsworth, Rev. G., c. of Selling, Kent. 
Berkeley, Rev. G. T., Charlton, Oxfordshire. 
Bewsher, Rev. C. W., Canterbury. 
Bradford, Rev. W. M. B., Grey’s Rectory. 
Brooking, Rev. N., Abbotskerwell, Devonshire. 
Carpendale, Rev. M., Tamlaght. 
Carr, Rev. J., South Shields. 
Colville, Rev. W., Baylham, Suffolk. 
Dowding, Rev. B. C, Devizes. 

Wrummond, Rev. A., r. of Charlton, Kent. 
Lyre, Rev. C, J. Phipps, St. Giles’s Vicarage 
Gatty, Rev. A., v. of Eeclesfield, Yorkshire. 
Good, Rev. H., r. of Wimborne Minster. 
Harvey, Rev. W. W., r. of St. Mary’s, Truro. 
Howard, Rev. W., Great Witchingham. 
Johnson, Rev. W. C., r, of Diptford, Devon. 
Kaollys, Rev. E., Hardwick, Gloucestershire 
Lord, Rev. W. E., r. of Northiam, Sussex. 
Mann, Rev. W. H. G., Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Marsland, Rev. G., Beckingham Rectory. 
Monypenny, Rev. J., v. of Hadlow, Kent. 
Muugeam, Rev. W. M., Spitalfields. 

Nelegan, Rev. Dr., r. of St. Mary Shandon. 
Parkinson, Rev. R., B.D., canon of Mancheste: 
Kiaynes, Rev. W., r. of Ii ipe, Sussex, 

Rose, Rev. C., Cublington 

Aylesbury. 
hioxby, Rev. WH. R., Cof twin daug 
bor n. ) 

Seddon, Rev. Dr., Mottram, Cheshire. 
Smith, Rev. C., Newton Rectory. 

Upton, Rev. R., Moreton Say 

Whiddon, Rev. S., Lustleigh, Devon. 
Wickam, Rev. R., Twytord, near Winchester. 
\\ oodward, Rev. W., Plumpton Rect., Sussex. 
Wright, Rev. T. P., Hackney. 


Rector vy, near 


’ 
iters, sti. 


MARRIAGES. 


; Alford, Rev. C. B., Incumbent of the District 


the late J. Marsden, Esq., of Everton. 
Atwood, Rev. A. T 
Yorkshire, to Georgiana, d. of the late W, 
Freeman, Esq., of Whittlesea, Cambrider 
shire, 
Rell, Rev. J., 


to Emma, feurth do of Wm. 


Blackburne, hev 





Church, Rugby, to Sarah, d. of the late 
John Fleet, Esq., of Fenchurch-st., London. 
Anderson, Rev. 1)., M.A., to Ellen, e. d. of 


I., c. of Goldsborough, 


} ussey, bey , of the Park House, Cusdesden. 
J., to Anna Maria. e. d. of 


MARRIAGES, 


the Rev. W. Metcalfe, r. of Foulmire, 


Cambridgeshire. 


- Bouens, Rev. T., to the Lady Julia Lambert, 


y- d. of the late Viscount Kilcoursie. 

Brewster, Rev. W., A.M., to Elizabeth Dick- 
enson, secoud d. of T. Itchenor Watts, Esq., 
Park Lane. 

Browne, Rev. A. M. F., to Marian Agnes 
Pellowe, fourth d. of the late Captain Pet 
lowe, R.N. 

Carson, Rev. J., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to Harriet, only d. of the late W. 
P. Blunden, Esq., of Wellington. 

| Colley, Rev. J., Minister of Trinity Church, 

| Shrewsbury, to Sarah, y. d. of the late J. 

|  Brayne, Esq., of Ternhill, Shropshire. 

| Corfield, Rev. T., v. of Much. Wenlock, Shrop- 
shire, to Marianne, second d. of the late W. 

Evans, Esq., of Clapham. 

Croker, Rev. R., incumbent of Castle Combe, 
Wiltshire, to Emma Harriet, e. d. of J. 
Longmore, Esq., of the Mythe House, 
Teokichent’. 

Cubitt, Rev. J., to Hannah, e. d. of the late J. 
Smith, Esq., of Leicester. 

Cumberlege, Rev. J., c. of Leighton, to Mary, 
d. of W. Stone, Esq., of that place. 

| Daman, Rev. C., to Emily, d. of the Rev, J. 
Hawtrey. 

Francis, Rev. J., p. c. of Saint Gile-in-the- 
Wood, to Marianne, only d. of A. Love- 
band, Esq., of Yarnscombe. 

Freeman, Key. H., r. of Folkesworth, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, to Sarah, second d. of H. 
Stokes, Esq. of Bolehall, Tamworth. 

Haygarth, Rev. J. S., c- of Rodmarton, to 
t.leanor, second d. of the Rev. H. Cripps. 

Hecker, Rev. H. Teush, of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
to Emma, d. of the late J. H. Franks, of 
Misterton Hall, Leicestershire. 

Hill, Rev. J., A.M., to Elizabeth, d. of Mr. T. 
Crawter. 

Holt, Rev. F. C., c.of Tilford, Surrey, to Eliza- 
beth, third d. of the Rev. J. Walker, r. of 
Cottered, Herts. 

Jones, Rev. R. M.. incumbent of Cromford, 
Derbyshire, to Fanny, only d. of S. Nor- 
man, Esq., of Swansea, late of Ilkeston. 

Judge, Rev. L. E., Pp. ¢ of Woolvercott, to 
Mary, only d. of F. Gregory, Esq, of 
Cutslow. 

Kelly, Rev. G., M.A., to Emma, third d. of 
the late Mr. J. Carter, Wine Merchant, 
Chelmsford. 

Law, Rev. W., M.A,, r. of Orwell, Cambridge- 
shire, to Mary Haydon, e. d. of J. Smail- 
piece, Esq., Leith Hill Place, Surrey. 

Lawrell, Rev. J., M.A., of Hampreston, to 
Harriet, second d. of E. W. Blunt, Esq., of 
Kempshott Park, Hants. 

Ludlam, Rev. T., v. of Ellington, Hants, to 
Mary, d. of the Rev. T. H. Kingdon, r. of 
Pyworthy, Devon. 

Maberly, Rev. T. A., v. of Cuckfield, Sussex, 
to Caroline, d. of the late Rev. S. White, 
D.D. 

Mann, Rev. J., of Hexham, Northumberland, 
to Miss Catherine Potter, of Broad-street, 
Nottingham. 
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Manning, Rev. G. W., of North Leigh, Devon, 
to Catherine Lewis, fifth d. of Norman 
Bond, Esy., of Abergwilly, Carmarthenshire. 

Meneely, Rev. J., of Ballymacarrett, to Mar- 
garet, d. of A. Finlay, Esq., of Belfast. 

Menge, Rev. J. Phillip, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, to Margaret, third d.of Mr. 
H. Smart. 

Money, Rev. K. E., to Emma Kemp Mitford, 
widow of the Rev. J. R. Mitford, v. of Mo- 
naccan, Cornwall. 

Oakley, Rev. G. R., c. of Goadby and Lousy, 
Leicestershire, to Jane, y. d. of Isaac Ryall, 
Esq., Surgeon of the Royal Infirmary, Stone- 
house. 

Palmer, Rev. G. T. M.A., of Brasennose 
College, to Clarisa Maria, y. d. of the Rev 
T. Lovell, r. of St. Luke’s, Middlesex. 

Peshall, Rev. S. D’Oyley, r. of Oldberrow, to 
Eliza, y. d. of Major James, of Salford 
House. 

Phillips, Rev. W. D., B.A., r. of Crunwere, 
Pembrokeshire, to Henrietta Elizabeth, e. d. 
of the late T. Jones, Esq., solicitor, of that 
town. 

Powell, Rev. W. H., p. ¢ of Llanpympsaint, 
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and Liantlawddog, to Mary, y. d. of the late 
D. Davies, Esq., of Trawsmawr, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

Prickett, Rev. J. J., to Eliza, e. d. of the late 
J. Cowham Parker, Esq. 

Roberts, Rev. E., M.A., incumbent of Pont 
Blyddyn, Flintshire, to Charlotte Eliza 
Browne, d. of Mr. Browne, of Marsh Gate. 

Stantord, Rev. C. S., c. of Glasnevin, Dublin, 
to Pamela, d. of Col. Sir G. Campbell, 
Deputy Quarter-Master General. 

Stanley, Rev. R. H., A.M., r. of Kilkevan, 
Wexford, to Charlotte Maria, y. d. of the 
late W. Burroughs, Esq., of Greenfield, 
county Dublin, 

Tippett, Rev. E., c. of Filleigh, to Caroline 
Bellott, second d. of the late J. \\ . Chilcott, 
Esq., of Truro. 


Tuson, Rev. F. E., r. of Southwick, Sussex, 


to Mary, y. d. of the Rev. C. Luxmore, r. of 


Bridestowe. 
Vine, Rev. J., to Mary, y. d. of the late Eard- 
ley Norton, Esq., of Rigshy Cottage, 
Woods, Rev. G. H., v. of Westdean, Sussex, 
to Catherine, third d. of the Rev. G. Be- 
thell, r. of Worplesdon, Sussea. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTTA. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :- 


Rev. B. Addison, Curate of Brighton. 

Rev. R. C. N. Brackenbury, by the pa- 
rishioners of St. Margaret's, Canterbury, 
with a pair of handsome silver side- 
dishes. 

Rev. J. Clarke, late Lecturer of the 
parish church of St. John’s, Leeds. 

Rev. H. H. Dombrain, by the members 
of the Dublin Natural History Society, of 
which he was Secretary, with a handsome 
silver tea and coffee service. 

Rey. A. B. Evans, D.D., Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, by the inhabitants, with a 
handsome silver tea-service, 

Rev. Francis Fulford, on resigning the 
Rectory of Trowbridge, Wilts, by his con- 
gregation, with a valuable silver service. 

Rev. J. R. Furness, M.A., Vicar of 
Dinnington, and late Curate of Ponteland, 
at a public dinner given to him by his 
friends in the latter parish, with a splendid 
silver salver and tea-service. 

Rev.S. Gompertz, of Chalford, Glouces- 
tershire, by his congregation, with a purse 
to purchase him a set of robes. 

Rev. W. Hockin, Vicar of Blackawton, 
by the parishioners, with a Bible and a 
valuable piece of plate. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, Perpetual Curate of 
Blaenavon, by the inhabitants, with a 
piece of plate, value eighty guineas. 


Rev. P. W. Jolliffe, Perpetual Curate 
of the parish of St. Jumes’s, Poole, by the 
ladies of his congregation, with a copy ot 
the ‘* Biblia Sacra Polyglotta” magnili- 
cently bound. 

Rev. T. Kilby, lncumbent of St. John’s, 
Wakefield. 

Rev. W. Kitson, of Torquay, by the in- 
habitants, with a splendid silver salver, 
accompanied by an address. 

Kev. H. Monkhouse, L.A., Curate ot 
Laxfield, Suffolk, by the inhabitants, with 
a silk gown and sash, 


Rev. W. Morgan, B.A., Curate of Tod- 


morden, Lancashire, by a detachment of 


the 78th Highlanders, for some time sta- 
tioned in that district, with an elegantly 
bound Bible and Prayer Book. 

Kiev. A. Murray, from the parishioners 
of Clapbam, Surrey, on bis resigning the 
curacy of that parish. 

Rev. W. 8S. Oke, Curate of Hantspill, 
by the parishioners, with a handsome piece 
ot plate. 

Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, Vicar ot 


Stoke, near Slough, by the inhabitants of 


the adjoining district of Wrexham, with an 
elegant piece of plate. 

Rev. RK. Parsons, late Curate of Hayton, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. G. B. Sandford, Curate of Prest- 
wich Church, by the teachers of the Sun- 
day schools, with a silver inkstand. — 

tev. Thomas Sedger, by the parishioners 
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of Datchworth, Hertfordshire, with an 
elegantly-bound copy of “ Scott's Com- 
mentary.” 

Rev. G. T. C. Trelawny, Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, on his resignation, by 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells and 
the inhabitants of Timsbury, with an ad- 
dress and a splendid piece of plate. 

Rev. R. P. Waller, late Curate of Scar- 
borough. 

Rev. E.Ward, Curate of Sculcoates, Hull, 
by the parishioners, with a purse of 120 
sovereigns. 

Rev. N. Wilson, Curate of Withers- 
lock, Westmorland, by the inhabitants of 
the parish, with Mant’s Bible and other 

ks. 
CHESHIRE. 

The perpetual curacy of Stretton, near 
Warrington, has lately been endowed by 
the Rev. Richard Greenall, the incumbent, 
with the sum of 10002, in consideration of 
which, and other benefactions, the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church, and the 
vicar of Great Budworth, have relin- 
quished to him the patronage of the living. 


CUMBERLAND. 


On the 29th of July, the new church of 
St. John, at Houghton, in the parish of 
Stanwix, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Carlisle. This church has been built 
and endowed almost entirely at the cost of 
friends resident in, or connected with, the 
neighbourhood, and has had an ecclesias- 
tical district, containing a population of 
800 souls, assigned by the Church Build- 
ing Commissions. A respectable and nu- 
merous congregation attended on the oc- 
casion. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


The Duke of Rutland has built a new 
school-room, in connexion with Bakewell 
Church, Derbyshire, at his own expense. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will bold 
a series of confirmations in the Arch- 
deaconry of Dorset, in the course of the 
ensuing autumn. 

On Monday, August 2nd, the venerable 
Archdeacon of Dorset (the Rev R. B. 
Buckle) commenced a series of visita- 
tions in his archdeaconry, at the church of 
St. Peter, Dorchester. 

Hawxcuvecn.—A plain but very neat 
marble tablet has been lately put up in 
the parish church, by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Rudge, tothe memory of Mr. Richard 
James, who was so instrumental in the 
erection of the new parish church, in 
Marshwood, now finished. 

The Hon. and Rev. W. T. Law, the late 
vicar of Whitchurch Canonicorum, bas 
paid the same testimony of re<pect to the 
memory of Mr. Richard James, and erected, 
in Marshwood church, a plain marble 
tablet at his own expense. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


ESSEX. 

On Monday, July 26th, a vestry-meeting 
of the parishioners of Chelmsford took 
place for the purpose of passing the churcb- 
wardens’ accounts and inaking a churchrate. 
The rector, the Rev. C. A. St. John Mili- 
may, was in the chair; and it givesus much 
pleasure to state that the most perfect 
unanimity prevailed throughout the pro- 
ceedings.— Essex Standard. 

On Tuesday, July 20th, the Ven. W. R. 
Lyall, late Archdeacon of Colchester, re- 
ceived a deputation from the clergy, at his 
residence at Hadleigh, to present a vale- 
dictory address, on the occasion of his re- 
moval from the archdeaconry, which was 
voted on the 26th of May last. 

Cotcnester.—The annual meeting of 

the members and friends of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
was held on August 5th, at the Library, 
Colchester Castle, the Ven. the Archdea- 
con of Colchester (Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Bart.) in the chair. The proceedings hav- 
ing been opened with prayer, the Secre- 
tary (the Rev. J. T. Round) read the re- 
port, from which it appears that the sum of 
money raised in the three deaneries of 
Colchester, Lexden, and Tendring, for the 
year 1840, amounted to 95. 14s. 10d. The 
report having been read, several resolu- 
tions, enforcing the duty of this country, 
as the first commercial nation in the world, 
and as possessing extensive colonies, to 
take a prominent part in spreading the 
gospel, were respectively moved and se- 
conded by Sir G. H. Smyth, Bart., M.P., 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, C. G. Round, Esq., 
M.P., J. W. E. Green, Esq., Rev. P. 
Strong, Rev. J. R. Papillon, Rev. R. Wat- 
kinson, and the Rev. Dr. Taylor; T. J. 
Turner, Esq., was appointed treasurer in 
the room of the late J. F. Mills, Fsq. 
The Rev. Dr. Russell, who attended as a 
deputation from the parent society, gave 
some interesting details of the operations 
of the society, and of the very urgent calls 
for increased exertions in the extensive 
and almost destitute colonies of our em- 
pire. A collection was made at the con- 
clusion of the meeting, which amounted to 
231. 10s. 44d. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the clergy and principal inhabi- 
tants of Cheltenham os its neighbour- 
hood, was held at the Assembly Rooms in 
that town, on July 29, for the purpose of 
publicly opening the Proprietary College, 
which has been recently established there. 
The college, to which a principal, second 
and third master have been appointed, has 
already 120 boys registered on the books. 
‘Lhe chairman said the object of the foun- 
ders of the new college was to provide 
a good secular education for the children 
of the middle classes, founded on sound 
religious instruction, which alone ought to 








be the basis of all learning. The Rev. J. 
Brown, minister of Trinity Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, principal of the college, 
and other gentlemen, afterwards addressed 
the meeting, which then separated ; and 
in the evening a number of the gentlemen 
connected with the institution dined to- 
gether at the Queen’s Hotel. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The new chapel of St. Matthew, at 
Overseal, was consecrated on 26th July, 
by the Bishop of Peterborough. This 
chapel has been built through the instru- 
mentality and under the superintendence 
of Sir Nigel Gresley, who has been liberally 
aided in the good work by his friends and 
neighbours. The consecration was attended 
by a great number of the neighbouring 
residents, including Earl Howe. The col- 
— on the occasion amounted to nearly 
1401, 

County ANNIVERSARY OF THE SocIETY 
ror Promotine Curistian KNOwLrEpoGr. 
—On 4th August, there assembled at the 
County Public Office, Leicester, a large 
number of the members of the Societies 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
to meet our venerable diocesan, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, the preacher for the day. 
We were happy to observe among that 
assemblage his Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
Earl Howe, Sir F. Fowke, Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg, and Sir Henry Halford, Barts. ; 
the High Sheriff, Clement Winstanley, Esq.; 
Colonel Burnaby; Colonel King; one of 
the members for the Northern Division of 
the county, Lord Charles Manners ; and 
both members for the Southern, together 
with many other persons, both ladies and 
gentlemen, from both town and country. 
The collection at the doors amounted to 
821. 15s. 6d., of which 701. was voted tothe 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and 10/. to be expended in books for the 
benefit of such schools with scanty funds 
as are in connexion with the Archidia- 
conal Board. The secretary, the Rev. A. 
Irvine, then read the report for the past 
year, which, with a few exceptions, was 
very satisfactory. Among the interesting 
subjects brought into discussion was one of 
a very novel and benevolent nature by Sir 
Henry Halford ; recommending, upon ap- 
parently the best grounds, that five or six 
missionaries should be sent to China, after 
having been educated here in physic and 
surgery, to practise the healing art among 
that proud people; and having thus gained 
their confidence, might then, perhaps, take 
holy orders, and thus introduce British 
knowledge, civilization, and, finally, the 
blessing of the gospel, among three hun- 
dred millions more of our fellow men. At 
four o'clock the noblemen and gentlemen, 
friends to the Societies, dined at the 


Crowns Hotel—Wm. Herrick (of Beau- 
manor), Esq., in the chair. — Leicester 
Journal, 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Queen Anne's Bounty.— Those bene- 
ficed clergymen who may be desirous of 
borrowing money for building, re-building, 
repairing, or purchasing glebe houses un- 
der the Acts of Parliament, commonly 
called Gilbert's Acts, are informed, that 
the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty 
have resolved, in future, not to lend more 
than 1200/. where the net annual value of 
the benefice is less than 600/. ; nor more 
than the amount of two years’ income, 
where such income shall exceed 600/.; nor 
more than 2500/. in any case. 

The Act of Parliament for making non- 
parochial registers evidence in courts of 
justice came into operation on the 10th 
instant. Parties may obtain a certified 
copy of any extract with the seal of office, 
by applying to the registrar-general, So- 
merset House. 

Ecciesiasticat Commission.—The in- 
tentions of the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers for England with respect to augmenta- 
tions of poor benefices not appearing to be 
yet generally understood, we are autho- 
rized to state that, baving carefully con- 
sidered how the limited amount of funds at 
present at their disposal may be best 
distributed, the commissioners have found 
it necessary to confine their augmentations, 
in the first instance, toa particular class ‘of 
benefices ; and they have resolved to re- 
commend to her Majesty in council the 
granting, out of the annual proceeds of 
suspended canonries in cathedral and col- 
legiate churches now accruing to them, 
such augmentations as may be requisite to 
secure an average annual net income of 
1501, to the incumbent of every benefice or 
church, with cure of souls (viz., being 
either a parish church, or a church or 
chapel, with a district legally assigned), 
having a population amounting to 2,000, 
and being in the patronage of the Crown, 
of any archbishop or bishop, dean and 
chapter, dean, archdeacon, prebendary, or 
other dignitary or officer in any cathedral 
or collegiate church, or of any rector or 
vicar; the commissioners, nevertheless, 
reserving to themselves a right to abstain 
from recommending such augmentation in 
any case in which, from special circum- 
stances, they shall be of opinion that it is 
not at present expedient to doso, And 
the commissioners are also ready to re- 
ceive, for future consideration, any ofler 
of a benefaction, to meet an augmentation 
out of the funds at their disposal, to any 
benefice, whether in public or private 
patronage, having a like amount of popu- 
lation, and an average annual net income 
below 2001, 

His Majesty the King of Hanover has 
forwarded the liberal donation of 1001. to- 
wards the funds of the Queen’s Free 
School in the parish of Kew. : 

Grass Cuuncu Berrs.—One has just 
been cast in Sweden. Its diameter 1s 81x 
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feet, and its tone is said to be finer than 
any metal bell. 

The following is the result of a stormy 
contest which bas taken place in Ilackney 
on the subject of church-rates :—For the 
rate,771; against it, 454; majority, 517. 
For passing the churchwardens’ account, 
771; againstit, 454; majority, 317. 

The first stone of St. Peter's church, 
Bethnal-green, was laid by the Lord Mayor 
on the 3rd of August, 1840, and it was 
recently consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. The church will accom- 
modate 1,100 persons, and is provided 
with a parsonage-house and church-yard. 

The Lord Bishop of London lately con- 
secrated the new church of St. Peter's, 
erected by Richard Benyon De Beauvoir, 
Esq., upon his estate at De Beauvoir 
Town, in the parish of West Hackney, 
Middlesex, in the presence of many otf that 
gentleman's friends, and a large concourse 
of the clergy and inhabitants of that neigh- 
bourhood. The church is calculated to 
hold 1000 persons, and the basement is 
fitted up as school-rooms. An excellent 
house is in course of erection for the 
minister. All this, as well as the endow. 
ment, has been done at the sole cost of the 
above-named gentleman. 

The convocation of the clergy usual at 
the assembling of every new Parliament, 
was held on 20th August at the Chapter- 
house, St. Paul's Church-yard; and after 
the business of the convocation had been 
gone through, the bishops present, the 
dean and chapter, and all the clergy in 
attendance, proceeded to St. Paul's, when, 
after the service had been performed, a 
Latin sermon was preached by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon of Surrey. 

Ata Court of the Governors of St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospital, the Rev. Messrs. 
Lewis, Mungeam, and Scott, were elected 
readers at Christ Church, Newzguate- 
street. 

NORFOLK. 

In the case of church-rates lately heard 
in the Consistorial Court of Norwich, from 
the parish of St. Margaret, Lynn, a 
point of great importance was raised, 
and, so far as the judgment of this court 
extends, decided. It has been commonly 
held, that in questions of church-rates the 
justices have jurisdiction, and the ecclesi- 
astical courts have none, when the party 
neglecting to pay has not himself disputed 
the validity of the rate. The present de- 
fendants had accordingly pleaded that they 
had never disputed the validity; that they 
had been summoned before the justices, 
and dismissed because the plaintiffs were 
not prepared to prove their case by pro- 
ducing the rate ; that they had always been 
ready to pay the rate, had tended it after 
they were cited to this court, and were 
therefore not within tle jurisdiction of 
the court. Their allegation pleading these 
facts was now rejected as irrelevant; and 


the effect of this is, to decide that wherea 
church-rate has by any person been (is- 
puted in an ecclesiastical court, the jus- 
tices have no longer any jurisdiction, and 
proceedings for recovery against any pa 
rishioners can be only taken in the eccle- 
siastical courts. Mr. Skipper, however, 
for the defendants, gave notice of appeal 
against this decision, and Mr. Steward ob- 
tained aterm probatory on the plaintuffs. 
— Essex Herald. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The chaste and elegant church recently 
erected at ‘I'ynemouth, and called Holy 
Saviour’s, was consecrated on the 18th ot 
Aug. by the Bishop of Durham, attended 
by a number of the neighbouring clergy. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Inminstern.—A munificent donation of 
100/. has been given by J. S. Gould, Esq., 
of Moordon House, North Curry, in aid of 
the funds towards the erection of a new 
schoolroom, in this town, in connexion 
with the church. 

Portland Chapel, situated in the paris) 
of Walcot, Bath, late the Roman-catholic 
chapel, has been purchased by the Kev. 
S. H. Widdrington, the rector, under the 
sanction of the lord bishop of the diocese, 
and will be immediately converted into a 
protestant episcopal chapel, annexed to 
the rectory of Walcot. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Countess of Lichfield has given an 
elegant service of communion plate for the 
use of Kuightley new church. The noble 
earl was a handsome contributor towards 
its erection, for he not only gave the ground 
for the site, but the munilicent sum of 100/. 
in addition. 

The first stone of the new church at 
Amblecote was laid, onthe 3ist of July, by 
James Foster, Esq., of Stourton Castle, on 
a site containing two acres, given by the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, who en- 
dowed it with 1004. per annum, and sub- 
scribed 300/. towards the building fund, 
the remaining part being raised by public 
subscription. 

Goldenhill church, the first stone of 
which was laid by Mrs. Smith Child, on the 
Srd of August, 1840, was consecrated for 
divine worship on the 4th of August las’, 
by the lord bishop of the diocese. The 
want of church accommodation in the ra- 
pidly increasing and populous village of 
Goldenhill has long been felt and lamented, 
being situated more than a mile from the 
parish church of Tunstall, and containing 
a population of about 1,300 persons, com- 
posed principally of miners and labourers 
The building, which is dedicated to > 
John the Evangelist, isa neat, plain struc- 
ture, in the Norman style of architecture. 
built of brick, with a square tower at the 
west end, surmounted by a stone spire. 
The church, which has a gallery at the 
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west end, contains 567 sittings, 2040f which 
are free. The cost of the erection, includ- 
ing the spacious school-rooms, which are 
adjacent, and are capable of accommodat- 
ing 300 children, together with the boun- 
dary wall, enclosing the cemetery, church, 
and schools, is about?,5001. Towards this 
sum 4002. has been received from the Lich- 
field Diocesan Society, and a considerable 
amount raised by public subscriptions, 
leaving a deficiency in the whole cost of 
about 2001. Smith Child, Esq., has most 
liberally given an endowment of 10002, in 
addition to a very handsome subscription. 
the site was generously given by Mrs. 
Sparrow, of Bishton, and Miss Moreton, of 
Wolstanton. It is in contemplation to 
erect a parsonage-house also. The right 
rev. prelate recently laid the foundation 
stone of a new church at Mow Cop. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

On Thursday, July 29th, after the conse- 
eration of St. Mark’s church, and the bu- 
rial-ground of St. Matthew’s, Duddeston, 
the annual meeting of the members and 
friends of the Birmingham Church Build- 
ing Society was held in the town hall. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester presided, 
and was supported by a large body of the 
clergy and laity. It appears two churches 
have been completed, and a third com- 
menced, and the sum of 25,0001. has been 
raised. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Satispury Diocesan Boarp or Epvu- 
cation.—At the last quarterly meeting of 
the board, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
in the chair, a grant of 251. was voted in 
aid of building a school-room and house 
of residence for the mistress, at Baydon, 
in the county of Wilts. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

rhe Lord Bishop of Worcester has 
during the month been engaged in the dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties inthe north- 
ern district of his see. ‘Theright rev. pre- 
late has consecrated a new church at Old- 
bury, laid the foundation stone of St. 
Luke’s church, in the LBristol-road, Bir- 
mingham, consecrated St. Mark's church, 
sirmingham, and also the new burial ground 
of St. Matthew’s church at the same place. 
this lordship also presided at the public 
meeting in the town hall, in aid of the 
Church Building Society, which he strongly 
recommended to the support of the clergy 
and laity, and testified his personal inte- 
rest in the object by subscribing the sum of 
100., and by signifying his intention of 
issuing a circular to the clergy of the town 
and neighbourhood, desiring them to urge 
its claims on their respective congregations. 

Ihe bishop then left Birmingham to con- 
secrate the new church at Foleshill, near 
‘ oventry, and to re-open the church at 

Vunchurch, which has undergone exten- 
‘ive alterations and repairs. His lordship 
returned to Birmingham, and attended a 
meeting of the governors of King Edward's 

sch l, and presided at the anniversary 


7 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in the evening. On the 3rd of August his 
lordship arrived at the episcopal palace in 
this city, and presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the Diocesan Board of Education. — 
Worcester Journal, 
YORKSHIRE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon held his se- 
cond triennial visitation on the 12th of 
August, at Richmond, for part of the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, which was attended 
by a numerous body of theclergy. A ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Robert 
Meek, rector of Richmond; after which 
his lordship delivered acharge so cordially 
approved by the clergy that they have en- 
treated his lordship to print it; and we 
understand he has consented. Onthe 3rd 
the bishop consecrated a new church in 
Swaledale, called Mellbeck's chapel, at- 
tended by the Ven. Archdeacon Headlam, 
the Rev. Mr. Dodson, his chaplain, Mr. 
lomlin, deputy registrar, and a great num- 
ber of the ladies, clergy, and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

‘lhe bishop was kind enough to preach 
the consecration sermon, taking his text 
from Psalm cxxii. 1. The sermon was 
listened to with the most marked atten. 
tion, and the whole of this interesting ser- 
vice left an impression upon the congrega- 
tion which will not soon be forgotten. 
Nearly 25. was collected in aid of the 
Church Building Fund. The erection of 
this new church, in a district where, from 
its great distance from the mother church 
and Muker Chapel one was so much 
wanted, will, it is hoped, effect much for 
the cause of religion. On the 4th, the bi- 
shop proceeded to Hawes, and after con- 
firming at nine in the morning, held a visi- 
tation of the clergy for the remaining part of 
the archdeaconry. Anappropriate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. Sedgewick, 
of Dent. And the bishop was again soli- 
cited by the clergy to print his charge, 

A monument, with an appropriate in- 
scription, written by the Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
Principal of King’s College, London, has 
been erected in Halifax parish church, by 
his former pupils, to the memory of the 
late Rev. Robert Wilkinson, B. D. 

lhe newly erected church and schools at 
Darnall, near Sheftield, were opened for 
divine worship on August 18. 

WALES. 

The Rev. David Pugh, vicar of Abe- 
reirch and Penrhos, bas received a 50l. 
bank note towards rebuilding the old 
church of Penrhos, near Pwilheli, from a 
gentleman, who desired that bis name might 
not be disclosed. 

‘The bishop of St. Asapb, with bis usual 
munificence, bas restored the tithes which 
he received as archdeacon of his diocese, 
to the following perpetual curacies :— 
Liangwstenin, Dyserth, and Newmarket. 
Several other livings, from which his lord. 
ship received tithes, have been previously 

‘ugmented by the good bishop. 
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The foundation-stone of a new district 
church in the parish of Mold, Flintshire, 
was laid in June last, in the presence of 
Lord and Lady Lyttleton, Sir S. R. Glynn, 
Bart., W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P., and 
ua numerous assemblage of the neighbouring 
gentry. It originated in a subscription 
towards a tribute of respect to the worthy 
vicar, who himself suggested the disposal 
of the large sum raised. 


ISLE OF MAN, 


(From a Correspondent.) 
Epixeopal Registry, lek Michael. 

The Right Rev. ‘Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., arnved in this island, on Thursday, 
the 15th July, and reached Bishop's Court 
the same night. On Monday, 26th July, 
he was installed and enthroned in St. 
Mary's Chapel, Castletown, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hall, in presence of his Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant Governor, the 
clergy of the diocese, and a numerous and 
most respectable congregation. His lord- 
ship, the governor and clergy, afterwards 
marched to the court room in Castle 
RKushen, where the usual oaths were ad- 
ministered to his lordship as a member of 
her Majesty's Insular Council. His lord- 
ship then signed and presented commis- 
sions to his vicars general, registrar, and 
lus deputy, and the usual oaths were ad- 
ministered to these officers by the clerk of 
the rolls. An address from the inhabi- 
tants of Castletown and its vicinity was 
presented to his lordship, while in the 
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court room, by the high bailiff of Castle. 
town, to which his lordship made a suit- 
able and feeling a. ‘The clergy after- 
wards dined with his lordship at the 
George Hotel, Castletown. 

IRELAND. 

Sixty-eight spiritual promotions in the 
established church of Ireland became va- 
cant this year. The ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, within the same period, have 
rebuilt and enlarged 25 churches, and pro- 
vided accommodation for 3476 persons; 
clerks’ and sextons’ salaries, and requisites 
necessary for divine service, amounted to 
31,8852, defrayed by the commissioners 
who received 65001. for the see house and 
lands of Leighlin and Ardagh. The see 
houses of Raphoe and Cashel are yet un- 
disposed of.—Limerick Chronicle. 

Lord Asbtown has given a piece of land 
for the site of a new church at Killane. 

The new church at Portstewart has been 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor, attended by a large number 
of the clergy of the neighbourhood, and 
some from‘the diocese of Derry. A beau- 
tiful and highly appropriate sermon was 
preached on the occasion by Bishop Man. 

The foundation stone of Dunurlin Church 
diocese of Ardfert, at the extreme point 
of Ireland, ten miles below Dingle, was 
laid on the 28th of July. The ceremony 
was attended by over700 converts from the 
Roman-catholic refigion. It is to be an 
Irish church,and the service to be entirely 
conducted in that language. 





sien 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Receiveo: 8. W.—B.—H.—S. I. E.—Mr. Johnson.—H.—E. H.—T,. 8.—A Ca- 


tholic Priest. 


The Editor bas received a communication from the Rev. J. F. Russell, requesting 
bim to state that the original projectors and editors of the “ Tracts of the Anglican 
Fathers” are not responsible for any part of that work beyond the first volume of 
it. ‘* The plan of the work,” saye Mr, Russell, “‘ was suggested to the publisher by 
the Rev, W. J, Irons and myself in 1838 ; and from that period, till about Christmas, 
1840, it was edited by us (with some occasional aid) perfectly gratuitously. Shortly 
after the publication of the last tract in (what is now called) the first volume, and 
while Mr. Irons’ Introduction to the complete work was in the printer’s bands, 
Mr. I. was informed that it was the publisher's intention to continue the “ Tracts” 
under the superintendence of a mew editor. Although much surprised at this in- 
telligence, Mr. I. notified to the publisher that the latter was quite at liberty to act 
in the matter as he thought fit, provided only that Mr. Irons’ Preface should be 
allowed to introduce the series then completed, and that the original editors should 
not be held responsible for any of the subsequent reprints. This reasonable request 
was, however, evaded, and the volume has appeared with the initial ‘‘C.” prefixed 
to the general Introduction, as though it were the signature of the editor of the entire 
book. Nor is this all: the introduction which Mr. ‘ C.” bas claimed as his own, is, 
in substance, the one which Mr. Irons prepared for the press.” 

A correspondent inquires how he may “ obtain a form for a District Visitor's Re- 
gister, or a Parochial Guide, and a few bints on the formation and management of a 


Distriet Visiting Society.” 


The Editor bas also just been requested by the translator of the Latin Hymn, in 
the preceding Number, to give the line ‘* God of human flesh possessed” as a more 
correct translation of the fourth line on p. 139. 


The Publisher bas received a note from Messrs. Graisebury and Gill, signed Col- 


lege Printing-office, hut not knowing their address, he was unable to aagwer it. 
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